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THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. 


Ionorance of the future can hardly be good for any man or nation ; 
nor can forecast of the future in the case of any man or nation well 
interfere with the business of the present, though the language of 
colonial politicians seems often to imply that it may. No Canadian 
farmer would take his hand from the plough, no Canadian artisan 
would desert the foundry or the loom, no Canadian politician would 
become less busy in his quest of votes, no industry of any kind 
would slacken, no source of wealth would cease to flow, if the rulers 
of Canada and the powers of Downing Street, by whom the rulers 
of Canada are supposed to be guided, instead of drifting on in dark- 
ness, knew for what port they were steering. 

For those who are actually engaged in moulding the institutions 
of a young country not to have formed a conception of her destiny— 
not to have made up their minds whether she is to remain for ever 
a dependency, to blend again in a vast confederation with the 
monarchy of the mother country, or to be united to a neighbouring 
republic—would be to renounce statesmanship. The very expenditure 
into which Canada is led by her position as a dependency in military 
and political railways, in armaments and defences, and other things 
which assume the permanence of the present system, is enough to 
convict Canadian rulers of flagrant improvidence if the perma- 
nency of the present system is not distinctly established in their 
minds, 

To tax forecast with revolutionary designs or tendencies is absurd. 
No one can be in a less revolutionary frame of mind than he who 
foresees a political event without having the slightest interest in 
hastening its arrival. On the other hand, mere party politicians 
cannot afford to see beyond the hour. Under the system of party 
government, forecast and freedom of speech alike belong generally 
to those who are not engaged in public life. 

The political destiny of Canada is here considered by itself, apart 
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from that of any other portion of the motley and widely scattered 
“Empire.” This surely is the rational course. Not to speak of India 
and the military dependencies, such as Malta and Gibraltar, which 
have absolutely nothing in common with the North American 
colonies (India not even the titular form of government, since its. 
sovereign has been made an empress), who can believe that the future 
of Canada, of South Africa, of Australia, of the West Indies, and of 
Mauritius will be the same? Who can believe that the mixed 
French and English population of Canada, the mixed Dutch and 
English population of the Cape, the negro population of Jamaica, the 
French and Indian population of Mauritius, the English and Chinese 
population of Australia, are going to run for ever the same political 
course? Who can believe that the moulding influences will be the 
same in arctic continents or in tropical islands as in countries lying 
within the temperate zone? Among the colonies, those, perhaps, 
which most nearly resemble each other in political character and 
circumstances are Canada and Australia; yet the elements of the 
population are very different ; and still more different are the external 
relations of Australia, with no other power near her, from those of 
Canada, not only conterminous with the United States, but interlaced 
with them, so that at present the road of the Governor-General of 
Canada, when he visits his Pacific province, lies through the territory 
of the American republic. Is it possible to suppose that the slender 
filament which connects each of these colonies with Downing Street 
is the thread of a common destiny ? 

In studying Canadian politics, and in attempting to cast the 
political horoscope of Canada, the first thing to be remembered, 
though official optimism is apt to overlook it, is that Canada was a 
colony not of England but of France, and that between the British 
of Ontario and the British of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
interposed, in solid and unyielding mass, above a million of unassimi- 
lated and politically antagonistic Frenchmen. French Canada is 
a relic of the historical past preserved by isolation, as Siberian 
mammoths are preserved in ice. It is a fragment of the France 
before the Revolution, less the monarchy and the aristocracy ; for 
the feeble parody of French feudalism in America ended with the 
abolition of the seigniories, which may be regarded as the final 
renunciation of feudal ideas and institutions by society in the New 
World. The French Canadians are an unprogressive, religious, sub- 
missive, courteous, and, though poor, not unhappy people. They 
would make excellent factory hands if Canada had a market for her 
manufactures; and, perhaps, it is as much due to the climate as to 
their lack of intelligent industry that they have a very indifferent 
reputation as farmers. They are governed by the priest, with the 
occasional assistance of the notary ; and the Roman Catholic Church 
may be said to be still established in the province, every Roman 
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Catholic being bound to pay tithes and other ecclesiastical imposts, 
though the Protestant minority are exempt. The Church is 
immensely rich, and her wealth is always growing, so that the 
economical element which mingled with the religious causes of the 
Reformation may one day have its counterpart in Quebec. The 
French Canadians, as we have said, retain their exclusive national 
character. So far from being absorbed by the British population, or 
Anglicized by contact with it, they have absorbed and Gallicized the 
fragments of British population which chance has thrown among 
them; and the children of Highland regiments disbanded in 
Quebec have become thorough Frenchmen, and prefixed Jean 
Baptiste to their Highland names. For his own Canada the French- 
man of Quebec has something of a patriotic feeling; for France 
he has filial affection enough to make his heart beat violently for 
her during a Franco-German war; for England, it may be safely 
said, he has no feeling whatever. It is true that he fought against 
the American invaders in the revolutionary war, and again in 1812; 
but then he was animated by his ancient hostility to the Puritans of 
New England, in the factories of whose descendants he now freely 
seeks employment. Whether he would enthusiastically take up 
arms for England against the Americans at present, the British War 
Office, after the experience of the two Fenian raids, can no doubt 
tell. With Upper Canada, the land of Scotch Presbyterians, Irish 
Orangemen, and ultra-British sentiment, French Canada, during 
the union of the two provinces, led an uneasy life ; and she accepted 
confederation, on terms which leave her nationality untouched, rather 
as a severance of her special wedlock with her unloved consort than 
as a measure of North American union. The unabated antagonism 
between the two races and the two religions was plainly manifested 
on the occasion of the conflict between the French half-breeds and 
the British immigrants in Manitoba, which presented a faint parallel 
to the conflict between the advanced posts of slavery and anti-slavery 
in Kansas on the eve of the civil war ; Quebec openly sympathizing 
with Riel and his felléw-insurgents, while Ontario was on fire to 
avenge the death of Scott. Sir George Cartier might call himself 
an Englishman speaking French ; but his calling himself so did not 
muke him so; much less did it extend the character from a political 
manager, treading the path of ambition with British colleagues, to 
the mass of his unsophisticated compatriots. The priests hitherto 
have put their interests into the hands of a political leader, such as 
Sir George himself, in the same way in which the Irish priests used 
to put their interests into the hands of O’Connell; and this leader 
has made the best terms he could for them and for himself at 
Ottawa. Nor has it been difficult to make good terms, since both 
the political parties bid emulously for the Catholic vote, and, by 
their interested subserviency to those who wield it, render it impos- 
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sible for a Liberal Catholic party, or a Liberal party of any kind, to 
make head against priestly influence in Quebec. By preference the 
priests, as reactionists, have allied themselves with the Tory party 
in the British provinces, and Canada has long witnessed the singular 
spectacle, witnessed for the first time in England at the last general 
election, of Roman Catholics and Orangemen marching together to 
the poll. Fear of contact with an active-minded democracy, and of 
possible peril to their overweening wealth, has also led the priesthood 
to shrink from Annexation, though they have not been able to prevent 
their people from going over the line for better wages, and bringing 
back with them a certain republican leaven of political and ecclesiastical 
unrest, which in the end may, perhaps, lead to the verification of Lord 
Elgin’s remark, that it would be easier to make the French Canadians 
Americans than to make them English. Hitherto, however, French 
Canada has retained, among other heirlooms of the Ancien Régime, 
the old Gallican Church, the Church of Louis XIV. and of Bossuet, 
national, quiet, unaggressive, capable of living always on sufficiently 
good terms with the State. But now the scene is changed. Even to 
French Canada, the most secluded nook of the Catholic world, Ultra- 
montanism has penetrated, with the Jesuit in its van. There is a 
struggle for ascendancy between the Jesuits and the Gallicans, the 
citadel of the Gallicans being the Sulpician seminary, vast and 
enormously wealthy, which rises over Montreal. The Jesuit has the 
forces of the hour on his side; ‘he gains the day; the bishops fall 
under his influence and take his part against the Sulpicians; the 
Guibord case marks, distinctly though farcically, the triumph of his 
principles ; and it is by no means certain that he, a cosmopolitan 
power playing a great game, will cling to Canadian isolation, and 
that he will not prefer a junction with his main army in the United 
States. Assuredly his choice will not be determined by loyalty 
to England. At all events, his aggressive policy has begun to raise 
questions calculated to excite the Protestants of the British provinces, 
which the politicians, with all their arts, will hardly be able to 
smother, and which will probably put an end to the long torpor 
of Quebec. The New Brunswick School case points to education 


as a subject which can scarcely fail soon to give birth to a cause of 
war. 





Besides the French, there are in Canada, as we believe we have 
good authority for saying, about four hundred thousand Irish, whose 
political sentiments are generally identical with those of the Irish in 
the mother country, as any reader of their favourite journals will 
perceive. Thus, without reckoning a considerable German settle- 
ment in Ontario, which by its unimpaired nationality in the heart 
of the British population attests the weakness of the assimilating 
forces in Canada compared with those in the United States, or the 
Americans, who, though not numerous, are influential in the com- 
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mercial centres, we have at once to deduct one million four hundred 
thousand from a total population of less than four millions in order 
to reduce to reality the pictures of universal devotion to England 
and English interests which are presented by the speeches of official 
persons or of persons professing to know Canada, but deriving their 
idea of her from the same source. 

Confederation, so far, has done nothing to fuse the races, and very 
little even to unite the provinces. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
besides being cut off from Ontario by French Canada, have interests 
of their own, separate, and in some degree divergent, from those of 
Ontario, New Brunswick especially being drawn by her commercial 
interests towards New England. The representatives of each of the 
smaller provinces form a separate group at Ottawa, giving or with- 
holding their support to a great extent from provincial considerations. 
Each of the two political parties has its base in Ontario, which is the 
field of the decisive battles; and they can hardly be said to extend 
to the maritime provinces, much less to Manitoba or to British 
Columbia. When the Ontarian parties are evenly balanced the 
smaller provinces turn the scale, and Ontarian leaders are always 
buying them with “ better terms,” that is, alterations of the pecuniary 
arrangements of confederation in their favour, and other induce- 
ments, at the sacrifice, of course, of the general interests of the Con- 
federation. From the composition of a cabinet to the composition 
of a rifle team sectionalism is the rule. Confederation has secured 
free trade between the provinces; what other good it has done it 
would not be easy to say. Whether it has increased the military 
strength of Canada is a question for the answer to which we must 
appeal once more to the British War Office. Canadians have shown, 
on more than one memorable occasion, that in military spirit they 
are not wanting; but they cannot be goaded into wasting their 
hardly-earned money on preparations for a defence which would be 
hopeless against an invader who will never come. Politically, the 
proper province of a federal government is the management of 
external relations, while domestic legislation is the province of the 
several states. But a dependency has no external relations; Canada 
has not even, like South Africa, a Native question, her Indians being 
perfectly harmless; and consequently the chief duty of a federal 
government in Canada is to keep itself in existence by the ordinary 
agencies of party, a duty which it discharges with a vengeance. 
English statesmen bent on extending to all the colonies what 
they assume to be the benefits of confederation, should study the 
Canadian specimen, if possible, on the spot. They will learn, first, 
that while a spontaneous confederation, such as groups of states 
have formed under the pressure of a common danger, develops 
mainly the principles of union, a confederation brought about by 
external influence is apt to develop the principles of antagonism in at 
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least an equal degree ; and, secondly, that parliamentary government 
in a dependency is, to a lamentable extent, government by faction 
and corruption, and that by superadding federal to provincial 
government the extent and virulence of those maladies are seriously 
increased. If an appeal is made to the success of confederation in 
Switzerland, the answer is that Switzerland is not a dependency but 
a nation. 

It is of Canada alone that we here speak, and we speak only of 
her political destiny. The ties of blood, of language, of historical 
association, and of general sympathy which bind the British portion 
of the Canadian people to England, are not dependent on the political 
connection, nor is it likely that they would be at all weakened by 
its severance. In the United States there are millions of Irish 
exiles, with the wrongs of Ireland in their hearts, and the whole 
nation retains the memories of the revolutionary war, of the war of 
1812, and of the conduct of the British aristocracy towards the 
United States during the rebellion of the South—conduct which it 
is difficult to forgive, and which it would be folly to forget. Yet to 
those who have lived among the Americans it will not seem extra- 
vagant to say that the feelings of an Anglo-American towards his 
mother country are really at least as warm as those of the natives 
of dependencies, and at least as likely to be manifested by practical 
assistance in the hour of need. A reference to the history of the 
opposition made to the war of 1812 will suffice at least to bring this 
opinion within the pale of credibility. 

The great forces prevail. They prevail at last, however numerous 
and apparently strong the secondary forces opposed to them may be. 
They prevailed at last in the case of German unity and in the case 
of Italian independence. In each of those cases the secondary forces 
were so heavily massed against the event that men renowned for 
practical wisdom believed the event would never come. It came, 
irresistible and irrevocable, and we now see that Bismarck and Cavour 
were only the ministers of fate. 

Suspended of course, and long suspended, by the action of the 
secondary forces, the action of the great forces may be. It was so 
in both the instances just mentioned. A still more remarkable 
instance is the long postponement of the union of Scotland with 
England by the antipathies resulting from the abortive attempt of 
Edward I., and by a subsequent train of historical accidents, such as 
the absorption of the energies of England in continental or civil wars. 
But the union came at last, and, having the great forces on its side, 
it came for ever. 

In the case before us, it appears that the great forces are those 
which make for the political separation of the New from the Old 
World. They are— 


1. The distance, which may be shortened by steam and telegraph 
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for the transmission of a despot’s commands, but can hardly be much 
shortened for the purposes of representative government. Steam 
increases the Transatlantic intercourse of the wealthier class, but 
not that of the people, who have neither money nor time for the 
passage. Everything is possible in the way of nautical invention ; 
fuel may be still further economized, though its price is not likely to 
fall; but it is improbable that the cost of shipbuilding or the wages 
of seamen will be reduced; and the growth of manufactures in the 
New World, which we may expect henceforth to be rapid, can hardly 
fail te diminish the intercourse dependent on Transatlantic trade. 
A commonwealth spanning the Atlantic may be a grand conception, 
but political institutions must after all bear some relation to nature 
and to practical convenience. Few have fought against geography 
and prevailed. 

2. Divergence of interest, which seems in this case to be as wide 
as possible. What has Canada to do with the European and Oriental 
concerns of England, with her European and Oriental diplomacy, 
with her European and Oriental wars? Can it be conceived that 
Canadian traders would allow her commerce to be cut up by Russian 
cruisers, or that Canadian farmers would take arms and pay war 
taxes in order to prevent Russia from obtaining a free passage 
through the Dardanelles? An English pamphlet called ‘‘ The Great 
Game ” was reprinted the other day in Canada; but the chapter on 
India was omitted as having no interest for Canadians. For English 
readers that chapter had probably more interest than all the other 
chapters put together. On the other hand, whenever a question about 
boundaries or mutual rights arises with the United States, the English 
people and the English government betray, by the languor of their 
diplomacy and the ease with which they yield, their compara- 
tive indifference to the objects in which Canada is most concerned. 
A Canadian periodical some time ago had a remarkable paper by a 
native writer, showing that the whole series of treaties made by 
Great Britain with the United States had been a continuous sacrifice 
of the claims of Canada. It was not, assuredly, that Great Britain 
wanted either force or spirit to fight for her own rights and interests, 
but that she felt that Canadian rights and interests were not her own. 
Her rulers could not have induced her people to go to war for an 
object for which they cared so little, and had so little reason to care, 
asa frontier line in North America. Another illustration of the 
difference between the British and the Canadian point of view was 
afforded by the recent dispute about the Extradition Treaty: 
England was disposed to be stiff and punctilious, having compara- 
tively little to fear from the suspension of the treaty; while to 
Canada, bordering on the United States, the danger was great, and 
the renewal of the treaty was a vital necessity before which punc- 
tiliousness gave way. One object there is connected with the 
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American continent for which the British aristocracy, if we may 
judge by the temper it showed and the line it took towards the 
American republic at the time of the Rebellion, would be not un- 
willing to run the risk of war. But that object is one with regard 
to which the interests of British aristocracy and those of Canadian 
democracy not only are not identical, but point directly opposite 
ways. With regard to economical questions, the divergence is, if 
possible, still clearer than with regard to diplomatic questions, The 
economic interests of Canada must evidently be those of her own 
continent, and to that continent, by all the economic forces, she must 
be and visibly is drawn. Her currency, whatever may be the name 
and superscription on the coin, is American, and it is the sure symbol 
of her real connection. In the British manufacturer the Canadian 
manufacturer sees a rival; and Canada at this moment is the scene 
of a Protectionist movement led, curiously enough, by those ‘“ Con- 
servative ”’ politicians who are loudest in their professions of loyalty 
to Great Britain. 

3. More momentous than even the divergence of interest is the 
divergence of political character between the citizen of the Old and 
the citizen of the New World. We speak, of course, not of the 
French Canadians, between whom and the people of Great Britain 
the absence of political affinity is obvious, but of the British com- 
munities in North America. The colonisation of the New World, 
at least that English portion of it which was destined to give birth 
to the ruling and moulding power, was not merely a migration, but 
an exodus; it was not merely a local extension of humanity, but a 
development; it not only peopled another continent, but opened a 
new era. The curtain rose not for the old drama with fresh actors, 
but for a fresh drama on a fresh scene. <A long farewell was said 
to feudalism when the New Ingland colony landed with the 
rough draft of a written constitution, which embodied a social 
compact and founded government not on sacred tradition or divine 
right, but on reason and the public good. The more one sees of 
society in the New World, the more convinced one is that its strue- 
ture essentially differs from that of society in the Old World, and 
that the feudal element has been eliminated completely and for ever. 
English aristocracy, fancying itself, as all established systems fancy 
themselves, the normal and final state of humanity, may cling to the 
belief that the new development is a mere aberration, and that dire 
experience will in time bring it back to the ancient path. There are 
people, it seems, who persuade themselves that America is retro- 
grading towards monarchy and Church establishments. No one 
who knows the Americans can possibly share this dream. Monarchy 
has found its way to the New World only in the exceptional case of 
Brazil, to which the royal family of the mother country itself 
migrated, and where after all the Emperor is rather an hereditary 
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president than a monarch of the European type. In Canada, govern- 
ment being parliamentary and “ constitutional,’ monarchy is the 
delegation of a shadow; and any attempt to convert the shadow 
into a substance, by introducing a dynasty with a court and civil 
list, or by reinvesting the Viceroy with personal power, would 
speedily reveal the real nature of the situation. Pitt proposed to 
extend to Canada what as a Tory minister he necessarily regarded 
as the blessings of aristocracy ; but the plant refused to take root in 
the alien soil. No peerage ever saw the light in Canada; the 
baronetage saw the light and no more ; of nobility there is nothing 
now but a knighthood very small in number, and upon which the 
Pacific Railway scandal has cast so deep a shadow that the Home 
Government, though inclined that way, seems shy of venturing 
on more creations. Hereditary wealth and the custom of primo- 
geniture, indispensable supports of an aristocracy, are totally want- 
ing in a purely industrial country, where, let the law be what it 
might, natural justice has always protested against the feudal claims 
of the firstborn. To establish in Canada the State Church, which is 
the grand buttress of aristocracy in England, has proved as hopeless 
as to establish aristocracy itself. The Church lands have been 
secularised ; the university, once confined to Anglicanism, has been 
thrown open; the Anglican Church has been reduced to the level of 
the other denominations, though its rulers still cling to the memories 
and to some relics of their privileged condition. As a religion, 
Anglicanism has little hold upon the mass of the people: it is re- 
cruited by emigration from England, and sustained to a certain extent 
by a social feeling in its favour among the wealthier class, More 
democratic churches far exceed it in popularity and propagandist 
force: Methodism especially, which, in contrast to Episcopacy, sedu- 
lously assigns an active part in church work to every member, de- 
cidedly gains ground, and bids fair to become the popular religion 
of Canada. Nor is the militarism of European aristocracies less alien 
to industrial Canada than their monarchism and their affinity for 
State Churches. The Canadians, as we have already said, can fight 
well when real occasion calls; so can their kinsmen across the line; 
but among the Canadians, as among the people of the Northern 
States, it is impossible to awaken militarism—every sort of galvanic 
apparatus has been tried in vain. Distinctions of rank, again, are 
wanting; everything bespeaks a land dedicated to equality ; and 
fustian, instead of bowing to broadcloth, is rather too apt, by a rude 
self-assertion, to revenge itself on broadcloth for enforced submissive- 
ness in the old country. Where the relations of classes, the social 
forces, and the whole spirit of society are different, the real principles 
and objects of government will differ also, notwithstanding the 
formal identity of institutions. It proved impossible, as all careful 
observers had foreseen, to keep the same political roof over the heads 
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of slavery and anti-slavery. To keep the same political roof over 
the heads of British aristocracy and Canadian democracy would be 
an undertaking only one degree less hopeless. A rupture would 
come, perhaps, on some question between the ambition of a money- 
spending nobility and the parsimony of a money-making people. 
Let aristocracy, hierarchy, and militarism be content with the Old 
World ; it was conquered by the feudal sword ; the New World was 
conquered only by the axe and plough. 

4. The force, sure in the end to be attractive, not repulsive, of the 
great American community along the edge of which Canada lies, 
and to which the British portion of her population is drawn by 
identity of race, language, religion, and general institutions; the 
French portion by its connection with the Roman Catholic Church 
of the States; the whole by economic influences, against which 
artificial arrangements and sentiments contend in vain, and which 
are gathering strength and manifesting their ascendancy from hour 
to hour. 

An enumeration of the forces which make in favour of the present 
connection will show their secondary and, for the most part, 
transient character. The chief of them appear to be these :— 

a. The reactionary tendencies of the priesthood which rules 
French Canada, and which fears that any change might disturb its 
solitary reign. Strong this force has hitherto been, but its strength 
depends on isolation, and isolation cannot be permanent. Even the 
“ paleocrystallic ” ice which envelops French Canada will melt at 
last, and when it does French reaction will be at an end. We have 
already noted two agencies which are working towards this result— 
the leaven of American sentiment brought back by French Canadians 
who have sojourned as artisans in the States, and the ecclesiastical 
aggressiveness of the Jesuits. 

b. “United Empire Loyalism,’’ which has its chief seat in 
Ontario. Every revolution has its reaction, and in the case of 
the American Revolution the reaction took the form of a migra- 
tion of the Royalists to Canada, where lands were assigned 
them, and where they became the political progenitors of the 
Canadian Tory party, while the “ Reformers” are the offspring of a 
subsequent immigration of Scotch Presbyterians, mingled with 
wanderers from the United States. The two immigrations were 
arrayed against each other in 1837, when, though the United 
Empire Loyalists were victorious in the field, the political victory 
ultimately rested with the Reformers. United Empire Loyalism is 
still strong in some districts, while in others the descendants o: 
Royalist exiles are found in the ranks of the opposite party. But 
the whole party is now in the position of the Jacobites after the 
extinction of the House of Stuart. England has formally recog- 
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nised the American Revolution, taken part in the celebration of its 
centenary, and through her ambassador saluted its flag. Anti- 
revolutionary sentiment ceases to have any meaning, and its death 
cannot be far off. 

c. The influence of English immigrants, especially in the upper 
ranks of the professions, in the high places of commerce, and in the 
press. These men have retained a certain social ascendancy; they 
have valued themselves on their birth in the imperial country 
and the superior traditions which they supposed it to imply; they 
have personally cherished the political connection, and have incul- 
cated fidelity to it with all their might. But their number is 
rapidly decreasing; as they die off natives take their places, and 
Canada will soon be in Canadian hands. Immigration generally is 
falling off; upper-class immigration is almost at an end, there 
being no longer a demand for anything but manual labour; and the 
influence of personal connection with England will cease to rule. 
The press is passing into the hands of natives, who are fast learning 
to hold their own against imported writing in literary skill, while 
they have an advantage in their knowledge of the country. 

d. While the British troops remained in Canada, their officers 
formed a social aristocracy of the most powerful kind, and exercised 
a somewhat tyrannical influence over opinion. ‘The traces of this 
influence still remain ; but, with the exception of the reduced garrison 
of Halifax, the military occupation has ceased, and is not likely to 
be renewed. 

e. The Anglican Church in Canada clings to its position as a 
branch of the great State Church of England, and, perhaps, a faint 
hope of re-establishment may linger in the breasts of the bishops, 
who still retain the title of “lords.” We have already said that 
the roots of Anglicanism in Canada do not appear to be strong, and 
its chief source of reinforcement will be cut off by the discontinuance 
of upper-class emigration. It is rent in Canada, as in England, by 
the conflict between the Protestants and the Ritualists; and in 
Canada, there being no large endowments or legal system to clamp 
the hostile elements together, discord has already taken the form of 
disruption. As to the other churches, they have a connection with 
England, but not with England more than with the United States. 
The connection of Canadian Methodism with the United States is 
very close. 

f. Orangism is strong in British Canada, as indeed is every kind 
of association except the country. It retains its filial connection 


_ with its Irish parent, and is ultra-British on condition that Great 


Britain continues anti-papal. Old Irish quarrels are wonderfully 
tenacious of life, yet they must one day die, and Orangism must 
follow them to the grave. 
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g. The social influence of English aristocracy and of the little 
court of Ottawa over colonists of the wealthier class. With this, to 
dismiss at once a theme more congenial to the social humorist than 
to the political observer, we may couple the influence of those crumbs 
of titular honour which English aristocracy sometimes allows to fall 
from its table into colonial mouths. If such forces cannot be said to 
be transient, the tendencies of human nature being perpetual, they 
may at least be said to be secondary ; they do not affect the masses, 
and they do not affect the strong. 

h. Antipathy to the Americans, bred by the old wars, and nursed 
by British influences, military and aristocratic, not without the 
assistance of the Americans themselves, who in the case of the 
Fenian raids, and in other cases, have vented on Canada their feelings 
against England. This antipathy, so far as it prevails, leads those 
who entertain it to cling to an anti-American connection. But 
generally speaking it is very hollow. It does not hinder young 
Canadians from going by hundreds to seek their fortunes in the 
United States. It does not hinder wealthy Americans who have 
settled in Canada from finding seats at once in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. It never, in fact, goes beyond talk. So far as it partakes of 
the nature of contempt it can hardly fail to be modified by the 
changed attitude of the British aristocracy, who have learned to 
exhibit something more than courtesy towards the victorious republic; 
while the Americans, it may be reasonably presumed, now that the 
cause of irritation is removed, will not think it wise to make enemies 
of a people whose destinies are inextricably blended with their own. 

t. The special attachment naturally felt by the politicians as a 
body to the system with reference to which their parties have been 
formed, and with which the personal ambition of most of them is 
bound up. Perhaps of all the forces which make for the present 
connection, this is the strongest ; it has proved strong enough, when 
combined with the timidity and the want of independence which 
lifelong slavery to a faction always breeds, to prevent any Canadian 
politician from playing a resolute part in such efforts as there have 
been to make Canada a nation. In some cases it is intensified by 
commercial connections with England, or by social aspirations, more 
or less definite, which have England for their goal. In this respect 
the interest of the politicians, as a class, is distinct from, and is 
liable to clash with, the real interest of the community at large. So 
in the case of Scotland, it was the special interest of the politicians 
to resist the union, as, without special pressure and inducements, 
they would probably have persisted in doing: it was the interest of 
the people to accept the union, as the flood of prosperity which 
followed its acceptance clearly showed. In the case of Scotland the 
interest of the people triumphed at last; and it will probably triumph 
at last in Canada, 
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Such, we say, are the chief forces that make for the existing con- 
nection ; and we repeat that they appear to be secondary and for the 
most part transient. United, all these strands may make a strong 
cable; but one by one they will give way, and the cable will cease 
to hold. This conviction is quite consistent with the admission that 
the connectionist sentiment is now dominant, especially i in Ontario ; 
that in Ontario it almost exclusively finds expression on the platform 
and in the press; and that the existence of any other opinions can 
only be inferred from reticence, or discovered by private intercourse. 
A visitor may thus be led to believe and to report that the attach- 
ment of the whole population to the present system is unalterable, 
and that the connection must endure for ever. Those who have 
opportunities of looking beneath the surface, may at the same time 
have grounds for thinking that, on economical subjects at least, the 
people have already entered on a train of thought which will lead 
them to a different goal. 

What has been the uniform course of events down to the present 
time? Where are the American dependencies of Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Holland? Those on the continent, with unimportant 
exceptions, are gone, and those in the islands are going; for few 
suppose that Spain can keep Cuba very long. Of the English 
colonies on the continent, the mass, and those that have been long 
founded, have become independent; and every one now sees, what 
clear-sighted men saw at the time, that the separation was inevitable, 
and must soon have been brought about by natural forces apart 
from the accidental quarrel. If Canada has been retained, it is by 
the reduction of imperial supremacy to a form. Self-government 
is independence ; perfect self-government is perfect’ independence ; 
and all the questions that arise between Ottawa and Downing 
Street, including the recent question about appeals, are successively 
settled in favour of self-government. Diplomatic union between 
two countries in different hemispheres with totally different sets of 
external relations, common responsibility for each other’s quarrels, 
and liability to be involved in each other’s wars—these incidents of 
dependence remain, and these alone. Is it probable that this last 
leaf can continue to flutter on the bough for ever? Lord Derby 
some years ago said that everybody knew that Canada must soon be 
an independent nation. Now he thinks the tide of opinion has 
turned in favour of imperialism, and he turns with the tide. But 
what he takes for the turn of the tide may be merely the receding 
wave; and he forgets what the last wave swept away. It swept 
away the military occupation, with all its influences, political and 
social. Even since that time the commercial unity of the empire 
has been formally abandoned in the case of the Australian tariffs ; 
and now the marriage law of the colonies is clashing with that of 
the mother country in the British House of Commons. 
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It is, perhaps, partly the recoil of feeling from a severance felt to 
be imminent, as well as the temporary influence of Conservative 
reaction in England, that has led to the revival in certain quarters, 
with almost convulsive vehemence, of the plan of imperial confede- 
ration. Certainly if such a plan is ever to be carried into effect, this 
is the propitious hour. The spirit of aggrandisement is in the 
ascendant, and the colonies are all on good terms with the mother 
country. Yet of the statesmen who dally with the project and smile 
upon its advocates, not one ventures to take a practical step towards 
its fulfilment. On the contrary, they are accessory to fresh inroads 
upon imperial unity, both in the judicial and in the fiscal sphere. 
Colenial governors talk with impressive vagueness of some possible 
birth of the imperial future, as though the course of events, which 
has been hurrying the world through a series of rapid changes for 
the last century, would now stand still, and impracticable aspirations 
would become practicable by the mere operation of time; but no 
colonial governor or imperial statesman has ventured to tell us, even 
in the most general way, to what it is that he looks forward, how it 
is to be brought about, or even what dependencies the confederation 
is to include. It is therefore needless to rehearse all the arguments 
against the feasibility of such a scheme. The difficulties which 
beset the union under the same parliamentary government of two 
countries in different parts of the world, with different foreign relations 
and differing internally in political spirit, would of course be multi- 
plied in the case of a union of twenty or thirty countries scattered 
over the whole globe, bound together by no real tie of common 
interest, and ignorant of each other’s concerns. The first meeting of 
such a conclave would, we may be sure, develop forces of disunion 
far stronger than the vague sentiment of union arising from a very 
partial community of descent and a very imperfect community of 
language, which would be the sole ground of the federation. Even 
to frame the agreement as to the terms of union with the shifting 
parties and ephemeral cabinets of a score of colonies under constitu- 
tional government would be no easy task. The two Parliaments, one 
National, the other Federal, which it is proposed to establish in 
order to keep the national affairs of England separate from those of 
the Imperial Federation, would be liable to be brought into fatal 
conflict and thrown into utter confusion by the ascendency of 
different parties, say a war party and a peace party, in the National 
and the Federal House. The veriest Chinese puzzle in politics would 
be a practicable constitution, if you could only get the real forces to 
conduct themselves according to the programme. It was not in the 
programme of Canadian confederation that the provinces should 
form "separate interests in the Federal Parliament, and force the 
party leaders to bid against each other for their support; though 
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any one who had studied actual tendencies in connection with the 
system of party government might have pretty confidently pre- 
dicted that such would be the result. That England would allow 
questions of foreign policy, of armaments, and of peace and war to 
be settled for her by any councils but her own, it is surely most 
chimerical to suppose. A swarm of other difficulties would probably 
arise out of the perpetual vicissitudes of the party struggle in each 
colony, the consequent inability of the delegates to answer for the 
real action of their own governments, and the estrangement of the 
delegates themselves from colonial interest and connections by their 
necessary residence in England. An essential condition ‘of federa- 
tion appears to be tolerable equality among the members, or freedom 
‘rom the ascendency of any overweening power ; but for a century 
to come at least the power of England in the Federal Council 
would be overweening ; and to obviate this difficulty some advocates 
of the scheme actually propose to repeal the union of England with 
Scotland and Ireland, so that she may be reduced to a manageable 
element of a Pan-britannic confederation. They have surely little 
right to call other people disunionists, if any opprobrious meaning 
attaches to that term. 

Supposing such a confederation tg be practicable, of what use, 
apart from the vague feeling of aggrandisement, would it be ? 
Where would be the advantage of taking from each of these young 
communities its political centre (which must also be, to some extent, 
its social and intellectual centre), and of accumulating them in the 
already overgrown capital of England ? Does experience tell us that 
unlimited extension of territory is favourable to intensity of political 
life, or to anything which is a real element of happiness or of great- 
ness? Does it not tell us that the reverse is the fact, and that the 
interest of history centres not in megalosaurian empires, but in 
states the body of which has not been out of proportion to the brain ? 
Surely it would be well to have some distinct idea of the object to 
be attained before commencing this unparalleled struggle against 
geography and nature. It can hardly be military strength. Mili- 
tary strength is not gained by dispersion of forces, by presenting 
vulnerable points in every quarter of the globe, or by embracing 
and undertaking to defend communities which, whatever may be 
their fighting qualities, in their policy are thoroughly unmilitary, 
and unmilitary will remain. Mr. Forster, in fact, gives us to under- 
stand that the Pan-britannic empire is to present a beneficent con- 
trast to the military empires; that it is to be an empire of peace. 
But in that case it must, like other Quaker institutions, depend for 
its safety on the morality and forbearance of the holders of real and 
compact power, which is very far from being the dream of the advo- 
cates of “a great game.” 
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In all these projects of Pan-britannie empire there lurks the 
assumption of a boundless multiplication of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
What are the grounds for this assumption? Hitherto it has 
appeared that races, as they grow richer, more luxurious, more fearful 
of poverty, more amenable to the restraints of social pride, have 
become less prolific. There is reason to suppose that in the United 
States the Anglo-Saxon race is far less prolific than the Irish, who 
are even supplanting the Anglo-Saxons in some districts of England, 
as the Home-Rule compliances of candidates for northern boroughs 
show. But the Irish clement is small compared with the vast 
reservoir of industrial population in China, which is now beginning 
to overflow, and seems as likely as the Anglo-Saxon race to inherit 
Australia, where it has already a strong foothold, as well as the 
coast of the Pacific. 

Canada, however, with regard to the problem of imperial confede- 
ration stands by herself, presenting, from her connection with the 
United States, difficulties from which in the case of the Australian 
colonies the problem is free. Of this some of the advocates of the 
policy of aggrandisement show themselves aware by frankly proposing 
to let Canada go. 

It is taken for granted that political dependence is the natural state 
of all colonies, and that there is something unfilial and revolutionary 
in proposing that a colony should become a nation. But what isa 
colony? We happen to have derived the term from a very peculiar 
set of institutions, those Roman colonies which had no life of their 
own, but were merely the military and political outposts of the 
Imperial republic. With the Roman colonies may be classed the 
Athenian cleruchies and, substituting the commercial for the poli- 
tical object, the factories of Carthage. But colonies generally 
speaking are migrations, and, as a rule, they have been independent 
from the beginning. Independent from the beginning, so far as we 
know, were the Phoenician colonies, Carthage herself among the 
number. Independent from the beginning were those Greek colonies 
in Italy which rapidly outran their mother cities in the race of 
material greatness. Independent from the beginning were the Saxon 
and Scandinavian colonies, and all those settlements of the Northern 
tribes which founded England herself with the other nations of 
modern Europe. So far as we can see, the original independence in 
each case was an essential condition of vigour and success. No 
Roman colony, Athenian cleruchy, or Carthaginian factory ever 
attained real greatness. New England, the germ and organizer of 
the American communities, was practically independent for a long 
time after her foundation, the attention of the English government 
being engrossed by troubles at home; but she retained a slender 
thread of theoretic dependence by which she was afterwards drawn 
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back into a noxious and disastrous subordination. That thread was 
the feudal tie of personal allegiance, a tie utterly irrational when 
carried beyond the feudal pale, and by the recent naturalisation 
treaties now formally abolished; yet probably the main cause of 
the continued subjection of the Transatlantic colonies, and of the 
calamities which flowed both to them and tothe mother country from 
that source. 

It is natural that British statesmen should shrink from a formal 
act of separation, and that in their brief and precarious tenure of 
power they should be unwilling to take the burden and possible 
odium of such a measure upon themselves. But no one, we believe, 
ventures to say that the present system will be perpetual ; certainly 
not the advocates of imperial confederation, who warn us that unless 
England by a total change of system draws her colonies nearer to her, 
they will soon drift further away. 

Apart from lingering sentiment, it seems not easy to give reasons, 
so far as Canada is concerned, for struggling to prolong the present 
system. The motives for acquiring and holding dependencies in 
former days were substantial if they were not good. Spain drew 
tribute directly from her dependencies. England thought she drew 
it indirectly through her commercial system. It was also felt that 
the military resources of the colonies were at the command of the 
mother country. When the commercial system was relinquished, 
and when self-government transferred to the colonies the control of 
their own resources, the financial and military motives ceased to 
exist. But the conservative imagination supplied their place with 
the notion of political tutelage, feigning—though, as we have seen, 
against all the evidence of history—that the colony, during the early 
stages of its existence, needed the political guidance of the mother 
country in order to fit it to become a nation. Such was the 
language of colonial statesmen generally till the present Conservative 
reaction again brought into fashion something like the old notion of 
aggrandisement, though for tribute and military contingents, the 
solid objects of the old policy, is now substituted ‘“ prestige.” That 
the political connection between England and Canada is a source of 
military security to either, nobody, we apprehend, maintains. The 
only vulnerable point which England presents to the United States. 
is the defenceless frontier of Canada; the only danger to which 
Canada is exposed is that of being involved in a quarrel between the 
aristocracy of England and the democracy of the United States, 
Defenceless, it is believed, the frontier of Upper Canada has been 
officially pronounced to be, and the chances of a desperate resistance 
to the invader in the French province can scarcely be rated very 
high. It is said that the British fleet would bombard New York. 
If Canada were in the hands of the enemy, the bombardment of 
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New York would hardly alleviate her condition. But the bombard- 
ment of New York might not be an easy matter. The force of 
floating coast defences seems now to be growing superior to that of 
ocean-going navies. Besides, America would choose the moment 
when England was at war with some other naval power. Soldiers 
and sailors, and of the best quality, England might no doubt find in 
Canada; but she would have to pay for them more than she pays 
for soldiers and sailors recruited at home. Whether morality is 
embodied in Bismarck or not, modern policy is; and Bismarck seems 
not to covet distant dependencies ; he prefers solid and concentrated 
power. 

“ Commerce follows the flag,” is a saying which it seems can still 
be repeated by a statesman ; but, like the notion that dependencies 
are a source of military strength, it is a mere survival from a 
departed system. Commerce followed the flag when the flag was 
that of a power which enforced exclusive trading. But exclusive 
trading has given way, as an imperial principle, to free trade, and 
the colonies, in the exercise of their fiscal power of self-government, 
have dissolved the commercial unity of the empire. They frame their 
independent tariffs, laying, in some cases, heavy duties on English 
goods. It will hardly be contended that, apart from commercial 
legislation, colonial purchasers inquire whether goods were produced 
under the British flag. ‘The best customer,” says Sir George 
Lewis, “ which a nation can have is a thriving and industrious com- 
munity, whether it be dependent or independent. The trade between 
England and the United States is probably far more profitable to the 
mother country than it would have been if they had remained in a 
state of dependence upon her.” As to Canada, what she needs, and 
needs most urgently, is free access to the market of her own conti- 
nent, from which, as a dependency of England, she is excluded by 
the customs line. With free access to the market of her own conti- 
nent, she might become a great manufacturing country ; but manu- 
factures are now highly specialised, and to produce with advantage 
you must produce on a large scale. Nor is the evil confined to 
manufactures; the farm products of Canada are depreciated by 
exclusion from their natural market, and the lumber trade, which is 
her great industry, will be in serious jeopardy, since, by the fall of 
wages in the States, the production of lumber there has been rendered 
nearly as cheap as it is in Canada, while Canadian lumber is subject 
to a heavy duty. The projects for opening markets in Australia 
merely serve to show how severely Canada feels the want of a market 
close at hand. Cut off any belt of territory commercially from the 
continent to which it belongs, industry will be stunted, the inflow of 
capital will be checked, and impoverishment will follow isolation. 
The Canadians will find this out in time, and the discovery will be 
the first step towards a change of system. 
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It is true that Canada has drawn a good deal of British capital 
into works little remunerative to the investors, though, perhaps, not 
more than the United States and other countries with which there 
was no political connection. But, if we consider credit as well as 
cash, the gain must be pronounced doubtful, and it is balanced by 
such a work as the Intercolonial Railway, into which Canada has 
been led by imperial influence, and which, after costing more than 
four millions sterling, will, as some leading Canadian men of business 
think, hardly “ pay for the grease upon the wheels.” The Pacific 
Railway, and the indemnity which Canada is forced to pay to British 
Columbia for the non-performance of an impracticable treaty, are 
too likely, in the opinion of many, to furnish another illustration of 
the expensiveness of the imperial connection. 

That emigration is favourably influenced by political dependency 
is another lingering belief which seems now to have no foundation 
in fact, though it had in the days when emigration was a govern- 
ment affair. The stream of emigration, in ordinary times, sets, as 
has often been proved, not towards Canada, but towards the United 
States ; and of the emigrants who land in Canada a large proportion 
afterwards pass the line, while there is a constant exodus of French 
Canadians from their own poor and overpeopled country (over- 
peopled so long as it is merely agricultural) to the thriving indus- 
tries and high wages of the States. Emigrants, whose object is to 
improve their material condition, are probably little influenced by 
political considerations; they go to the country which offers the best 
openings and the highest wages; but English peasants and artisans 
would be likely, if anything, to prefer the social elevation promised 
them in a land of equality to anything like a repetition of the social 
subjection in which they have lived at home, while by the Irishman 
escape from British rule is deemed escape from oppression. 

Whether the tutelage of the mother country has ever been useful 
to a colony, even in its infancy, except where there was actual need 
of military protection, is a question to which the language of the 
adherents of the colonial system themselves, when reviewing the 
history of colonial government, seems to suggest a negative reply. 
“‘ Hitherto,” says Mr. Roebuck, “those of our possessions termed 
colonies have not been governed according to any settled rule or 
plan. Caprice and chance have decided generally everything con- 
nected with them; and if success has in any case attended the 
attempts of the English people to establish colonies, that success has 
been obtained in spite of the mischievous intermeddling of the 
English government, not in consequence of its wise and provident 
assistance.” Such is the refrain of almost all the works on the 
colonies, whether they treat of the general administration or of some 
special question, such as that of the Crown lands, which appears to 
have been solved by Downing Street in various ways, but always 
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wrong. Not by government, but by fugitives from the tyranny of 
government, the great American colony was founded ; unaided and 
unregulated it grew, and laid the deep foundations of society in the 
New World. With tutelage came blundering, jobbery, mischief of 
all kinds, and at last a violent rupture, which, injurious as it was to 
the mother country, inflicted a still greater injury on the colony by 
launching it on the career of democracy with a violent revolutionary 
bias, whereas it needed a bias in favour of respect for authority. 
The presence of the British ambassador at the Centenary was not 
only the ratification of the revolt, but the condemnation of the 
colonial system. After the American Revolution, the next step of 
the British government was to divert the stream of English emi- 
gration from America—where there was abundant room for it, and 
whither, the pioneer work having then been done, it would have 
been most profitably directed—to Australia, where the pioneer work 
had to be done over again, measures being at the same time taken 
to taint the new society with convict blood. To what good this 
scattering of English emigration has led, beyond the poetic con- 
ception of a boundless empire, it would seem difficult to say ; and 
Canada, before she expresses conventional joy at the annexation of 
Fiji, should ask herself whether a new colony is anything more to 
her than a new competitor for the labour which is her prime need. 
In Canada herself, tutelage, while it was really exercised, led to 
every sort of evil. Government was jobbed by an oligarchy called 
the Family Compact, which Downing Street supported, not from 
bad motives, but from sheer ignorance of facts, till the misrule 
ended in the insurrection of 1837. Things have gone smoothly only 
since real tutelage has departed, and left nothing but an image of 
royalty which reigns with gracious speeches and hospitality, but 
does not govern. There has been no want of good intentions on the 
part of English statesmen, nor would it be reasonable to suppose 
that there has been any special want of wisdom; probably no other 
statesmen would have done so well; but the task imposed on them 
was hopeless. One tree might as well be set to regulate the growth 
of another tree, as one nation to regulate the growth of another 
nation; and in this case the two trees are of different sorts and 
planted under different skies. 

We can imagine the single mind of a despot moulding the 
political character of a colony, if not well, at least with adequate 
knowledge, with intelligence, and upon a definite plan. But England 
is not a single mind. England is the vast and motley mass of voters, 
including, since the Conservative Reform Bill, the most uneducated 
populace of the towns—people who, in politics, do not know their 
right hand from their left, who cannot tell the name of the leader 
of their own party, who vote for blue or yellow, and are led by 
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senseless local cries, by bribery, or by beer. These are the political 
tutors of Canada, a country in which both wealth and education are 
more diffused than they are here. How much does the average 
Englishman, or even the educated Englishman, know about Canadian 
politics? As much as Canadians know about the politics of Tas- 
mania or the Cape. In Phineas Finn the hero of the tale, 
being under-secretary for the colonies, goes on a message to Mary- 
lebone “to find what the people there think about the Canadas.” 
His report is, “ Not one man in a thousand cares whether the 
Canadians prosper or fail to prosper. They care that Canada should 
not go to the States, because, though they don’t love the Canadians, 
they do hate the Americans. That’s about the feeling in Mary- 
lebone, and it’s astonishing how like the Maryleboners are to the 
rest of the world.” It will hardly be said that this is an unfair 
picture of a Londoner’s normal frame of mind with regard to 
Canadian questions, or that Dorsetshire and Tipperary are better 
informed than London. When did a Canadian question influence 
an English election? How often is Canada mentioned in an election 
address? Canadian journals are never tired of exposing what they 
deem the scandalous ignorance of the leading journals of England 
on Canadian subjects, but they fail-to draw the obvious moral. If 
the Times blunders, are the leaders of English opinion generally, 
and their constituents, likely to be better instructed and to decide 
aright ? Burke, writing of the American Revolution, said that he 
could trace all the mischief “to the single source of not having 
had steadily before our eyes a general, comprehensive, and well- 
proportioned view of the whole of our dominions, and a just sense of 
their true bearings and relations.” To say nothing of the ordinary 
holders of political power, in how many English statesmen, occupied 
as English statesmen are with home questions and party struggles, 
would Burke have found this comprehensive view, or the knowledge 
necessary for the formation of it? The Colonial Secretary himself 
is as often as not a man personally unacquainted with the colonies, 
not called to his post by special aptitude, but placed in it by party 
convenience. He must often depend for his information on such 
colonists as may find special access to Downing Street, or on the 
reports of governors, who, being images of royalty, are apt like 
royalty to be screened from truth. A peer he may be, but his 
peerage will not make him a Providence. The annexation of Mani- 
toba and of British Columbia to Canada—with which the latter, at 
all events, has no geographical connection—is by some thought to 
have been a disastrous, by all allowed to have been a most critical, 
step: it was taken under the auspices of the late Lord Lytton, a 
brilliant and prolific novelist, brought into the government to make 


set speeches. 
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If any one supposes that the retention in Canada of the forms of 
monarchy excludes or mitigates any of the political evils, or even 
the coarseness to which democracy is liable in its crude condition, a 
year’s residence in the country, a month’s perusal of the party news- 
papers, or an hour’s conversation with any Canadian man of business 
who has watched politics without taking part in them, will probably 
settle his opinion on that subject. That monarchical forms are no 
safeguard against corruption is a fact of which, unhappily, the colony 
has of late years had decisive proof. If the inquirer wishes to 
enlarge the basis of his induction, let him go through a file of 
Australian journals ; he will there find a picture of public life, public 
character, and senatorial manners decidedly below the level of the 
better States of the Union. Canada has escaped the elective judiciary, 
but so has Massachusetts; and both that and the removable civil 
service were the work not of real Republicans, but of the Democratic 
party, that is, of the slave-owning oligarchy of the South using as its 
instruments the Northern mob. Her exemption from the civil war 
and its fiscal consequences Canada owes merely to her separation 
from the States; it would have been the same had she been an 
independent nation, Had the political connection with Great 
Britain never existed, and had the weight of Canada been early 
thrown into the scale of freedom, there might have been no civil war. 

In the case of the Pacific Railway scandal, the Governor-General 
may be said to have formally avowed himself a fainéant. He 
decided that he was absolutely bound to follow the advice of his 
ministers, even when those ministers lay under the heaviest charges 
of corruption, and even as to the mode in which the investigation 
into those charges should be coriducted ; and his conduct was approved 
by the Home Government. He has, therefore, no authority, and of 
nothing nothing comes. 

Most readers of the Fortnightly are probably prepared to regard 
with tolerance the proposition that figments and hypocrisies do no 
more good in politics than they do in general life. In Canadian 
politics they do much evil by blinding public men and the people 
generally to the real requirements of the situation. The hereditary 
principle was dead at its root; its work was done, and its age had 
passed away in the more advanced portion of humanity when the 
communities of the New World were founded. It lingers on, as things 
do linger on, in its native soil ; but it can furnish no sound basis for 
government in the soil of reason and equality. The only conceivable 
basis for government in the New World is the national will; and 
the political problem of the New World is how to build a strong, 
stable, enlightened, and impartial government on that foundation. 
That it is a very difficult problem, daily experience in Canada, as well 
as in the neighbouring republic, shows, and to be suceessfully 
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resolved it must be seen in its true bearings, which the ostensible 
retention of the hereditary principle as the security for good and 
stable government obscures. Canada, though adorned with the 
paraphernalia of eight constitutional monarchies (one central and 
seven provincial), is a democracy of the most pronounced kind ; the 
Governor-General was not wrong in saying that she is more demo- 
cratic than the United States, where the President is an elective 
king, and where the Senate, which though elective is conservative, 
possesses great power, whereas the nominated Senate of Canada is 
acypher. Demagogism and the other pests of democratic institu- 
tions are not to be conjured away by forms and phrases ; they can 
be repressed and prevented from ruining the State only by developing 
remedial forces of a really effective kind, and by adjusting the actual 
machinery of the constitution so as to meet the dangers which 
experience may reveal. The treason law of the Plantagenets with 
which, as well as with the Lord Chamberlain’s code of precedence, 
Canada is endowed, is not of much use to her while she is left with- 
out any legal means of repressing her real cancer, political corruption. 
Loyalty to the fainéant deputy of a distant Crown may be ina certain 
sense real ; it may be felt by those who profess it; but it probably 
does not often prompt to a good political action, and it certainly 
never restrains from a bad one. Among Canadians, as among 
American politicians, the most “truly loyal” are often the most 
unscrupulous and corrupt. They are often, through the whole course 
of their public lives, disloyal to everything that represents public 
honour and the public good. A provincial court adds flunkeyism to 
demagogism without making the demagogue less profligate, less 
dangerous, or less vile. It does not even make him less coarse. 
No refining influence can really be exercised by a few dinners and 
receptions even over the small circle which attends them ; while the 
social expenditure and display which are imposed on the Governor- 
General as the condition of his popularity in the colony, and of the 
maintenance of his reputation at home, are anything but a whole- 
some example for colonial society, which on the contrary needs an 
example of hospitality and social enjoyment cultivated in an easy 
and inexpensive way. 

At present the bane of Canada is party government without any 
question on which parties can be rationally or morally based. The 
last question of sufficient importance to form a rational and moral 
basis for a party was that of the Clergy Reserves and the Church Esta- 
blishment, since the settlement of which there has been absolutely 
no dividing line between the parties or assignable ground for their 
existence, and they have become mere factions, striving to engross 
the prizes of office by the means which faction everywhere employs. 
The consequences are the increasing ascendency of the worst men, 
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and the political demoralisation of a community, which, if a fair 
chance were given it, would furnish as sound a basis for good govern- 
ment as any community in the world. Of course England cannot 
be charged with introducing the party system into Canada ; but she 
does fling over it the glamour of British association, and beguile a 
country really abandoned to all the instability and all the degrading 
influences of government by faction with the ostensible stability and 
dignity of the hereditary Crown. Indeed, the provision in the 
draught of confederation that both the parties should be considered 
in the first nomination of senators is, perhaps, the only authoritative 
recognition which the party system has ever received. In common 
with the other colonies, Canada is deemed happy in being endowed 
with a counterpart of the British Constitution. The British Con- 
stitution, putting aside the legal forms and phrases, is government 
by party; and whatever government by party may be in England, 
where there are some party questions left, in Canada it is a most 
noxious absurdity, and is ruining the political character of the 
people. 

When Canadian Nationalists say that patriotism is a good thing, 
they are told to keep their wisdom for the copy-books; and the 
rebuke would be just if those who administer it would recognise 
the equally obvious truth, that there can be no patriotism without 
nationality. In a dependency there is no love of the country, no 
pride in the country; if an appeal is made to the name of the 
country no heart responds as the heart of an Englishman responds 
when an appeal is made to the name of England. In a dependency 
every bond is stronger than that of country, every interest prevails 
over that of the country. The province, the sect, Orangism, Fenian- 
ism, Freemasonry, Odd Fellowship are more to the ordinary 
Canadian than Canada. So it must be while the only antidote to 
sectionalism in a population with strongly marked differences of 
race and creed is the sentiment of allegiance to a distant throne. 
The young Canadian leaving his native country to seek his fortune 
in the States feels no greater wrench than a young Englishman 
would feel in leaving his county to seek his fortune in London. 
Want of nationality is attended, too, with a certain want of self- 
respect, not only political but social, as writers on colonial society 
and character have observed. Wealthy men in a dependency are 
inclined to look to the imperial country as their social centre and 
the goal of their social ambition, if not as their ultimate abode, and 
not only their patriotic munificence but their political and social 
services are withdrawn from the country of their birth. 

Mr. Trollope finds himself compelled to confess that in passing 
from the United States into Canada you pass “from a richer country 
into one that is poorer, from a greater country into one that is loss.” 
You pass from a country embracing in itself the resources of a 
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continent, into one which is a narrow section of that continent cut 
off commercially from the rest; you pass from a country which is a 
nation into a country which is not a nation. 

On the other hand, there were reasons which, not only to patriotic 
Canadians, but to patriotic Americans, if they took a comprehensive 
view of the interests of their country, seemed strong for wishing that 
Canada should remain politically separate from the United States. 
Democracy is a great experiment, which might be more safely carried 
on by two nations than by one. By emulation, mutual warning and 
correction, mutual supplementation of defects, they might have 
helped each other in the race and steadied each other's steps; a 
balance of opinion might have been established on the continent, 
though a balance of power cannot; and the wave of dominant senti- 
ment which spreads over that vast democracy like the tide running 
in over a flat, might have been usefully restricted in its sweep by the 
dividing line. Nor was there any insurmountable obstacle in the 
way. Canada is wanting in unity of race; but not more so than 
Switzerland, whose three races have been thoroughly welded together 
by the force of nationality. She is wanting in compactness of terri- 
tory, but not more so, perhaps, than some other nations—Prussia 
for instance—have been. In this latter respect, however, the situa- 
tion has been seriously altered by the annexation of Manitoba and 
British Columbia, which in their present raw condition have no 
influence beyond that of distant possessions, but which, when 
peopled and awakened to commercial life, will be almost irresistibly 
attracted by the economical forces to the States which adjoin them on 
the south, and will thus endanger the cohesion of the whole con- 
federacy. The very form of the Dominion indeed, drawn out and 
attenuated as it is by these unnatural additions, apart from the 
attractive influence of Minnesota and California, would seriously 
imperil its political unity, as will be seen, if, instead of taking Canada 
as it is presented by the political map, the boundary line is drawn 
between the habitable portion and that which belongs only to Arctic 
frosts. In the debate on confederation it was urged by the advocates 
of the measure that seven sticks, though separately weak, when 
bound together in a faggot would be strong. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply, 
“ but not so seven fishing rods tied together by the ends.” 

As to the expense of a national government, it would probably not 
be greater than that of the governor-generalship and the seven 
lieutenant-governorships is at present. Diplomacy in these days 
of rapid communication may be cheaply done, and Canada would not 
need much of it: she has no Eastern question. 

The question of military security has reference solely to the danger 
to be apprehended on the side of the United States; and danger on 
the side of the United States, supposing Canada disentangled from 
English quarrels, we believe that there is none. The Americans, 
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as has been repeatedly observed, have since the fall of slavery given 
every proof of an unambitious disposition. They disbanded their 
vast armaments immediately on the close of the civil war, without 
waiting even for the Alabama question to be settled; they have 
refused to annex St. Domingo; they have observed a policy of strict 
non-intervention in the case of Cuba, which they might have made 
their own with the greatest ease ; they have declined to take advantage 
of the pretexts furnished them in abundance, by border outrages, of 
conquering Mexico; it is very doubtful whether they would even 
have purchased Alaska, if Mr. Seward had not drawn them by secret 
negotiations into a position from which they could not well retreat. 
Slavery wanted conquest for the creation of new slave states, but 
with slavery the spirit of aggression appears to have died. Welcome 
Canada into the Union, if she came of her own accord, the Americans 
no doubt would. They would be strangely wanting in wisdom if 
they did not; for she would bring them as her dower not only 
complete immunity from attack and great economical advantages, 
but a political accession of the most valuable kind in the shape of a 
population, not like that of St. Domingo, Cuba, or Mexico, but 
trained to self-government, and capable of lending fresh strength 
and vitality to republican institutions. It is true that, slavery having 
been abolished, the urgent need of adding to the number of the Free 
States in order to counterbalance the extension of slavery in the 
councils of the Union no longer exists; but there are still in the 
population of the United States large elements essentially non- 
republican—the Irish, the emigrants from Southern Germany, the 
negroes—to which, perhaps, may be added a considerable portion of 
Southern society itself, which can hardly fail to retain something of 
its old character while it continues to be composed of a superior and 
inferior race. Against these non-republican elements, the really 
republican element still needs to be fortified by all the reinforcements 
which it can obtain. Welcome Canada therefore into the Union the 
Americans no doubt would. But that they have the slightest 
inclination to lay violent hands upon her, that such a thought ever 
enters their minds, no one who has lived among them, and heard 
the daily utterances of a by no means reticent people, can believe. 
Apart from moral principle, they know that though a despotic 
government may simply annex, a republic must incorporate, and that 
to incorporate four millions of unwilling citizens would be to intro- 
duce into the republic a most dangerous mass of disaffection and dis- 
union. That the Americans have been litigious in their dealings 
with Canada is true; but litigiousness is not piracy ; and as we have 
already said the real object of their irritation has not been Canada, 
but England. The Monro doctrine was held by Canning as well as 
by Monro ; and, irrespectively of any desire of aggrandisement, the 
intrusion of an American power here would probably give as much 
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umbrage to England as the intrusion of the English power in their 
own. continent gives to the people of the United States. That the 
Americans would feel pride in behaving generously towards a weaker 
State, will appear credible only to those who have seen enough of 
them to know that, though supposed to care for nothing but the 
dollar, they have in reality a good deal of pride. 

As an independent nation, Canada would, of course, be at liberty to 
negotiate freely for the removal of the customs line between herself 
and the United States, and for her admission to all the commercial 
advantages of her own continent. At present not only is she tram- 
melled by imperial considerations, but it can hardly be expected that 
the American government will place itself on a lower international 
level than that of England by treating with a dependency as a 
nation, especially as there are constant intimations that the depend- 
ency is retained, and is being nursed up, with the view of making it 
a rival power to the United States, and thus introducing into the 
continent the germs of future jealousy, and possibly of war. 

That Canada can ever be made a rival power to the United States 
—that, if she is only kept long enough in a state of dependence, 
there will be an indefinite increase of her population and her 
strength—seems to be little better than a rhetorical fancy. The 
barrier of slavery being removed, the set of population is likely to 
be, not towards the frozen north, where the winter, besides suspend- 
ing labour and business, eats up the produce of the summer in the 
cost of fuel, but towards those countries in which warmth is 
provided by the sun, and work may be carried on during the 
whole year. The notion that the north is the natural seat of empire 
seems to have no more solid foundation. It is apparently a loose 
generalisation from the success of the northern tribes which con- 
quered the Roman empire. It is forgotten that those northern 
warriors had not only been hardened by exposure to the full severity 
of the northern climate, but picked by the most rigorous process of 
natural selection. Stove heat is not less enervating than the heat 
of the sun. But a nation Canada, so far as we can see, might have 
been, had the attempt been vigorously made at the propitious 
moment, when, owing to the effects of the civil war in the United 
States, the balance of prosperity was decidedly in her favour, when 
her financial condition appeared immensely superior to that of her 
neighbour, and when the spirit of her people had been stirred by 
confederation. That opportunity was allowed to pass, and, in all 
probability, it will never return. 

A movement in favour of nationality there was—one which had a 
twofold claim to sympathy, because it was also a movement against 
faction and corruption, and which, though it has failed, has left honour- 
able traces on public life. But it was not strong enough to make head 
against the influences which have their centre in the little court of 
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Ottawa and the attacks of the lower class of politicians, who assailed it 
with the utmost ferocity, seeing clearly that the success of the higher 
impulse would not suit their game. Moreover, the French province 
interposed between the British provinces of the east and west, is a 
complete non-conductor, and prevents any pulsation from running 
through the whole body. It must further be owned that in indus- 
trial communities the economical motives are stronger than the 
political, and that the movement in favour of Canadian nationality 
had only political motives on its side. Perhaps the appearance of a 
great man might after all have turned the scale; but dependencies 
seldom produce great men. 

Had the movement in favour of nationality succeeded, the first 
step would have been a legislative union, which would in time have 
quelled sectionalism and made up for the deficiency of material size 
and force by moral solidity and unity of spirit. Canada, as was said 
before, is hardly a proper subject for federal government, which 
requires a more numerous group of states and greater equality 
between them. Confederation as it exists, we repeat, has done little 
more than develop the bad side of democratic government. A pro- 
ject is now on foot for a legislative union between Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island; but this will only make 
matters worse by reducing the number of important states to three 
(Manitoba and British Columbia being in the merest infancy), two 
of which will be always combining against the third. That there 
would have been opposition to a legislative union of the whole of 
Canada on the part of Quebec is more than probable ; but Quebec, if 
she had been handled with determination, would most likely have 
given way. 

Canadian nationality being a lost cause, the ultimate union of 
Canada with the United States appears now to be morally certain ; 
so that nothing is left for Canadian patriotism but to provide that 
it shall be a union indeed, and not an annexation; an equal and 
honourable alliance like that of Scotland with England, not a sub- 
mission of the weaker to the stronger ; and at the same time that 
the political change shall involve no change of any other kind in 
the relations of Canada with her mother country. The filaments of 
union are spreading daily, though they may be more visible to the 
eye of one who sees Canada at intervals than to that of a constant 
resident. Intercourse is being increased by the extension of rail- 
ways; the ownership and management of the railways themselves is 
forming an American interest in Canada; New York is becoming 
the pleasure, and, to some extent, even the business, capital of 
Canadians ; American watering-places are becoming their summer 
resort ; the periodical literature of the States, which is conducted. 
with extraordinary spirit and ability, is extending its circulation on 
the northern side of the line; and the Canadians who settle in the 
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States are multiplying the links of family connection between the 
two countries. To specify the time at which a political event will 
take place is hardly ever possible, however assured the event itself 
may be; and in the present instance the occurrence depends not 
only on the circumstances of Canada, where, as we have seen, there 
is a great complication of secondary forces, but on the circumstances 
of the United States. If the commercial depression which at present 
prevails in Canada continues or recurs, if Canadian manufactures are 
seen to be dying under the pressure of the customs line ; if, owing 
to the depression or to overcostly undertakings, such as the Pacific 
Railway, financial difficulties arise; if, meantime, the balance of 
prosperity, which is now turning, shall have turned decisively in 
favour of the United States, and the reduction of their debt shall 
have continued at the present rate—the critical moment may arrive, 
and the politicians, recognising the voice of Destiny, may pass in a 
body to the side of Continental Union. It will be fortunate if a mis- 
understanding between the Canadian government and Downing 
Street about some question such as that respecting the pecuniary 
claims of British Columbia, which is now assuming such exaggerated 
proportions, does not supervene to make the final dissolution of the 
political tie a quarrel instead of an amicable separation. 

Zo Canada the economical advantages of continental union will be 
immense; to the United States its general advantages will be not 
less so. To England it will be no menace, but the reverse: it will 
be the introduction into the councils of the United States, on all ques- 
tions, commercial as well as diplomatic, of an element friendly to 
England, the influence of which will be worth far more to her than 
the faint and invidious chance of building up Canada as a rival to 
the United States. In case of war, her greatest danger will be 
removed. She will lose neither wealth nor strength; probably she 
will gain a good deal of both. As to glory, we cannot do better than 
quote in conclusion the words of Palmerston’s favourite colleague, 
and the man to whom he, as was generally supposed, wished to be- 
queath his power :— 


‘‘ There are supposed advantages flowing from the possession of dependencies, 
which are expressed in terms so general and vague, that they cannot be 
referred to any determinate head. Such, for example, is the glory which a 
country is supposed to derive from an extensive colonial empire. We will 
merely remark upon this imagined advantage, that a nation derives no true 
glory from any possession which produces no assignable advantage to itself or 
to other communities. If a country possesses a dependency from which it 
derives no public revenue, no military or naval strength, and no commercial 
advantages or facilities for emigration, which it woul not equally enjoy 
though the dependency were independent, and if, moreover, the dependency 
suffers the evils which (as we shall show hereafter) are the almost inevitable 
consequences of its political condition, such a possession cannot justly be 
called glorious.” 


GoLDWIN SMITH. 











THE DECAY OF FEUDAL PROPERTY IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND." 


ConsIDERING the immense space which the first French Revolution 
filled in the eyes of the generation which immediately succeeded it, it 
is surprising at first sight that the search after authentic materials for 
an opinion concerning its causes, course, and character was for a 
while but slackly prosecuted. A virtually inexhaustible store of such 
materials existed in the cahiers—the statements of grievances which, 
according to the ancient practice of the French States-General, were 
sent up from every administrative subdivision of France to the body 
which became the first Constituent Assembly. Yet it is only in 
comparatively recent days that this and other similar stores of 
historical wealth have been critically examined. The story runs (I do 
not know whether it has found its way into print) that a well-known 
German historian once expressed his amazement at having pointed out 
to him in Paris some dusty bundles of papers, with the remark that they 
had lain undisturbed since they were deposited in the Archives on the 
reconstruction, after the close of the Reign of Terror, of the gloomily 
famous Committees of Public Salvation and General Security. ‘But 
you have classical histories of the Revolution,” he said; ‘ have not 
these documents been examined by their writers?” “No,” was 
the reply, ‘that is the dust of 1794.” 

There is, however, some account to be given of this neglect, especially 
as regards the cahiers. One cause of it has undoubtedly been that pre- 
ference for general explanations of phenomena which has always been 
a heavy drawback on French genius; and the general explanations of 
the first French Revolution current in France are a multitude. But 
another, and probably the most powerful, cause is the nearness of the 
Revolution itself. De Tocqueville, who first dug deep into the cahiers, 
and showed what great results might be obtained by thoroughly 
exploring that mine, has left the striking remark that no foreigner can 
properly appreciate the state of sentiment in one section of French 
society, where there is scarcely a single family in which the 
guillotining of a parent or a near relative is not a recollection or a 
fresh tradition ; and one of the fruits of this condition of feeling is 
a strong reluctance to connect the France of the Revolution with the 
France of the Monarchy. Another, and a much larger, portion of 
the nation traces its political and social rights to the period during 
which all this blood was shed ; and hence arises a manifest disposi- 
tion to regard the Revolution as a historical catastrophe, terrible but 


(1) A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution. 
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inevitable, and to look on the society which succeeded it as no more 
closely related to that which preceded it, than is the vegetation 
which has grown on the sides of Vesuvius after an eruption to the 
vegetation which the lava destroyed. Between unwillingness to 
find the parentage of the Revolution in the old régime before it, 
and unwillingness to have its crimes placed in full light, the first 
condition of scientific history, the critical examination of its sources, 
was too much and too long overlooked. But of late, and mainly 
owing to the influence of that invaluable work on the relations 
between Old and New France, on which De Tocqueville was still 
engaged at his death, the business of correcting preconceived 
opinions by the aid of authentic historical materials has been 
rapidly proceeding. Two interesting books, one by M. Chassin 
(“Le Génie de la Révolution”’), and the other by M. Doniol (“La 
Révolution Francaise et la Féodalité ”), are among the firstfruits of 
renewed examination of the cahiers; and in the volume of his 
“Origins of Contemporary France,” which M. Taine has lately 
published, he has given us an instalment of a work which may 
prove not unworthy to be compared with De Tocqueville’s fragment. 
M. Doniol states that great quantities of the original cahiers are to 
be found in the French Archives; but, though some of them were 
separately printed in 1789, I am not acquainted with any collection 
of them fuller than that published, many years ago, by Prudhomme 
and Laurent de Méziéres. 

But although the diligent prosecution of these inquiries is com- 
paratively recent, it has already led to considerable results. Some 
new facts have been discovered, some already known have been 
brought into clearer light, and several errors have been detected. 
Among the passages in the Revolution hitherto obscure which may 
now be better understood, one or two deserve especial remark. The 
hostility of the cultivating peasantry to the territorial nobility in all 
provinces of France except Brittany and Anjou, has generally 
been recognised, not merely as one of the causes of the Revolution, 
but as the chief cause of the rapidity with which it gathered head, 
and of the comparative stability which it manifested. The provincial 
cities and towns were slowly drawn into the movement through the 
action of Jacobin clubs, gradually established in them, and taking 
their instructions from the central body in Paris, which no doubt 
from the first was a furnace of revolutionary agitation. But the 
peasantry, always excepting those of the western provinces, were 
from the very beginning enthusiasts for the destruction of the 
ancient institutions, and so they remained until they gained their 
objects. This universal hatred of the peasants had for one of its 
effects a condition of the country which, no doubt, has often per- 
plexed the reader of the ordinary histories. After a while France 
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became hermetically closed, and escape from the guillotine became 
almost impossible. Some writers, in explaining this, have attributed 
to Robespierre a special genius for police organization; but the truth 
seems to be that the cultivating classes, who at first witnessed with 
pleasure the emigration of the nobility, constituted themselves a 
voluntary police as soon as they found that, by detaining the nobles 
in France, they would probably send them to the scaffold. This 
extremity of detestation is not sufficiently accounted for by assigning 
general reasons for it. The complicity of the peasants with the 
rulers of the Reign of Terror was undoubtedly connected with a wish 
to preserve certain advantages which they had obtained just at the 
very period when France became a republic; and similarly an 
earlier series of incidents, which testify to the same unqualified 
bitterness of feeling, are now shown to have had a special rather 
than a general cause. You may remember those terrible outbreaks 
of violence which occurred even as early as 1789, and which are 
sometimes designated collectively the ‘burning of the chateaux.” 
What is now seen clearly, but had only been suspected before, is 
that the acts of the incendiaries had a distinct object. The object in 
setting fire to a chateau was to burn the muniment-room; and the 
object of burning the muniment-room was to destroy the titres or 
title-deeds of the seigneur of the fief—as we should say, of the lord 
of the manor. All this would be hardly intelligible but for a fact, 
now established, which possibly requires a lawyer rather than an 
historian to appreciate it—the fact that the French nobility were 
everywhere engaged in never-ceasing litigation with the peasants. 
The majority of the French nobles, it should be understood, had 
little or no analogy to what we understand by a landed aristocracy. 
A certain number of them, relatively but a few, had great estates; 
but the largest part of them had little or no land let for rent to 
lessees or tenants-at-will. The multitude of petty noblemen and 
gentlemen—classes indistinguishable from one another in old France 
—lived on the money produce of the small incidental services due, 
as we should say, from owners of lands held in copyhold to the lord 
of the manor. Thus they had their finances, the “fines” of our 
copyhold tenure, the dues payable to the lord by the peasant pro- 
prietor on death or on the sale of his land. They had also their 
monopolies, such as the obligation of the peasant to send his grain 
to the lord’s mill for grinding, or his beast to the lord’s market for 
sale. And they had a number of miscellaneous and nondescript 
sources of income, such as a sole right’ to have a dovecote stocked 
with pigeons, which fed on the peasants’ corn. Now on the legal 
foundations of these privileges a strong controversy was proceeding 
among the French lawyers during the half-century preceding the 
Revolution. Some maintained the legal doctrine which had made 
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great way in France at the period when feudalism was really strong— 
Nulle terre sans seigneur, “ No lord, no land.” On this principle, the 
presumption was always in favour of the liability to feudal dues, and 
the right to them could always be established by prescription. But 
another school, no doubt unconsciously influenced by the economical 
doctrines which had excited such interest among the educated classes 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, contended that the lord 
must show his ¢itres, and almost went the length of arguing that no 
feudal rights had a legal basis unless documentary evidence of title 
could be produced. The struggle between the competing principles 
produced an enormous amount of litigation, sometimes the lord 
encroaching on the strength of one view, sometimes the peasant on 
the strength of the other. In any event, the title-deeds of the lord 
had become of the greatest importance, and the advantage which the 
tenants gained by their destruction is obvious enough. At a later 
date it lost its value in the eyes of the peasantry, because more 
drastic remedies for their grievances had then been devised. The 
legislation of the Constituent Assembly swept away the greatest part 
of the feudal dues, and provided compensation for only a part of 
them. The Legislative or Second Assembly abolished the residue 
and withdrew the compensation. The Convention, or Third, found 
almost nothing to destroy, though it was passionately eager to fasten 
on a hated institution, and though the Revolutionary lawyers, who 
abounded in it, were the real authors of the legislative provisions, 
afterwards engrafted on the Code Napoléon, which for ever prevented 
the revival of feudal ownership in France. The transfer of property 
from one class to another through the abolition of the feudal dues was 
much more important than has been commonly supposed, and had 
much greater influence over the course of the Revolution. When 
in fact the Revolution ceased to be a social movement, it lost the 
greatest part of its aliment, and nothing remained for its authors 
except to tear one another to pieces. 

While, however, the re-examination of the cahiers has placed beyond 
question the character of the grievances of the French peasantry, it 
has raised some new problems. Bitterly and strongly as these griev- 
ances were felt, were they of extraordinary proportions ? Does the 
comparison of the relations between the French peasant and his lord 
with similar relations in other countries suggest that the small culti- 
vator in France had exceptional and intolerable burdens to bear ? 

If I were to say that the first French Revolution took place because 
a great part of the soil of France was held on Copyhold Tenure, 
the statement would doubtless sound like a paradox. Those who 
have any practical knowledge of Copyhold, know it to be certainly 
an inconvenient form of landed property, but hold it probably to be, 
like all property, rather a privilege than a grievance. Those again 
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who have paid any attention to its history, have possibly heard that 
Copyhold Tenure has descended from the precarious holdings of Bond- 
men or Slaves, a condition to which the greatest part of the Anglo- 
Saxon population is supposed to have been reduced after the alleged 
destruction of the ancient land-law of England and confiscation of 
its soil by William the Conqueror. The popular theory of the origin 
of Copyhold, or at all events the theory in which most lawyers are 
educated, is explicitly set forth in a tract on the “ Use of the Law,” 
commonly printed in collections of the writings of Lord Bacon (Sped- 
ding’s edition, vol. vii., pp. 481, e¢ seq.). The Conqueror is described 
as having “got by conquest all the land of the realm (except 
Church lands and the lands of Kent) into his own hands in demesne, 
taking from every man all estate, tenure, property, and liberty of 
and in the same.” THe then distributed the soil of England among 
his tenants in capite, “reserving some retribution of rents or services 
or both to him and his heirs;”’ and “by example and resemblance 
of the king’s policy in these institutions of tenures, the great men 
and gentlemen of the realm did the like as near as they could.” 
Each of them, after reserving to himself the land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his mansion-house, or manor, gave a certain 
portion of the “ uttermost parts”’ of his estate to some “ trusty ser- 
vants, to find a horse for war and go with him when he went with 
the king to the wars . . . . which tenant is called a tenant of 
knight-service.” Smaller parcels of land he assigned to socage 
tenants, who were to plough part of the domain of the lord and bring 
home the harvest; and the remainder of this domain, “which he 
kept to himself,” he cultivated by his bondmen, and “he appointed 
them at the courts of his manor how they should hold it, making an 
entry of it into the roll of his court ; yet still in the lord’s power to 
take it away ; and therefore they were called tenants-at-will by copy 
of court-roll, being in truth bondmen at the beginning; but, having 
attained freedom of their persons, they are now called copyholders, 
and are so privileged by the custom that the lord cannot put them 
out.” The writer adds that ‘Manors being in this sort at first 
made, it grew out of reason that the lord of the manor should hold 
a court, which is no more than to assemble his tenants at times to be 
by him appointed. . . . . This court is called a Court Baron ; 
and herein a man may sue for any debt or trespass under forty shil- 
lings’ value; and the freeholders are to judge of the cause upon the 
proofs produced on both sides.” 

The tract on the ‘Use of the Law” appears to be wrongly 
attributed to. Lord Bacon, who has elsewhere shown that he had 
much sounder ideas than its writer of the true history of English 
institutions. The account, however, which it gives of the origin of 
Manors and of copyhold tenures is the one which, on the whole, has 
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generally prevailed, and there is undoubtedly a good deal in the 
received authorities on copyhold to suggest it. Yet it is certainly 
not true, and perhaps the least drawback on it is that it is not true. 
For, by substituting for the truth a set of plausible fictions, it gives 
a wrong point to some instructive political lessons, and has besides 
the mischievous indirect effect of disguising from us that institu- 
tions, like forms of organic life, are subject to the great law of 
evolution. 

The real facts are being gradually, though but slowly, established 
by very recent researches, but, so far as they can be stated in the 
space at our command, they are as follows :-— 

When Western Europe has settled down into comparative peace 
after the deadly strife which followed, first, the irruption of the Ger- 
manic races into the Roman provinces, and next, the disruption of 
the Carlovingian empire, and when the feudal world has at last been 
constituted, it wears superficially a variety and irregularity of out- 
line very unlike the apparent uniformity of the Roman Empire. 
But, on close inspection, all feudal society is seen to be a reproduc- 
tion of a single typical form. This unit consists of a group of men 
settled on a definite space of land, and forming what we Englishmen 
call a Manor, and what in France was called a Fief. The great 
misconception which runs through the account of this group which 
I took from the tract passing under Bacon’s name, is as follows: 
the writer regards the Manor entirely as a mode of property, the 
manorial organization as a mere proprietary arrangement. But the 
Manor or Fief, in its origin, was as much a political as a proprietary 
body, as nearly akin to a State as to an Estate. It retained even in 
its decay some of the characteristic and curiously persistent marks 
of Aryan political organisms. The Lord is the BaorAeds, the rex, the 
king.’ The free tenants are the -yepovaia, the senate, the council. 
The villeins are the mass of the people; and below them are the true 
bondmen, the slaves or thralls, or in later legal language, the 
villeins in gross. The Signorial Court, the Court Baron, is the 
ancient village assembly, in which the administration of justice has 
now taken precedence of other public concerns, but in which those 
public concerns continue to be discussed, the lord presiding, the free 


(1) In the series of papers, called “ Souvenirs d’Enfanco,’’ which M. Renan is publish- 
ing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, he describes a class of territorial nobles who were found 
in Brittany just before the Revolution, and who were quite distinct from tho later 
nobility of royal creation. They had fallen into great poverty, but they received much 
consideration from the peasantry, who regarded them as the lay chiefs of the parishes 
of which the curés were the ecclesiastical heads. M. Renan mentions the remarkable 
fact that they touched for the king’s evil. He says of one of them: “ On croyait que 
comme chef il était dépositaire de la force de son sang, qu’il possédait éminemment les 
dons de sa race, et qu'il pouvait avec sa salive et ses attouchements la relever quand il 
était.affuiblie. On était persuadé que pour opérer des guérisons de cette sorte il fallait 
un nombre énorme de quartiers de noblesse.”’"—Revue des Deux Mondes, March 15, 1876. 
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tenants advising, the villeins attending without definite share or 
voice in the deliberations, like the crowd in the Homeric Agora. 
Those fines, dues, and monopolies which still annoy the English 
copyholder of our day, which went far to cause the first French 
revolution, and which had to be cleared away by a timely stroke of 
statesmanship before Prussia could begin a struggle to relieve herself 
from French military despotism, were in their origin rather in the 
nature of taxes than in the nature of rent. They represent the 
ancient provision for the service of the little village commonwealth. 
Some of them may have sprung from the oppressions of the lord, and 
some from agreement with him; but the greatest part had their 
origin in regulated force, the sovereignty of the little State. 

The Lord, the Seigneur of France, is answerable for the conduct 
of the whele manorial group to its superiors and its neighbours. He 
is the manager or governor of the little society, with the advice of 
his free tenants. He is arbiter of its affairs in the signorial court. 
He is not the owner of all the land of the Manor; but he generally 
owns some of it under the name of his domain. Much, however, of 
his revenues, and here and there the most important part of them, 
consists of the various dues payable to him from all classes of his 
tenants. Immediately under him are his freeholders, who render 
him military or other honourable service and do suit, which involves 
giving an opinion on the judicial or other matters arising in the 
Court Baron. But the greatest part of the land included in the 
Manor or Fief, in some cases much the largest part of it, is in the 
hands of the Villeins. It was inevitable that the position of this 
stratum of the manorial community should be much misunderstood 
until the Comparative Method of Inquiry let in light upon it 
through observation of those more backward societies which have 
preserved to our days the life and social forms of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The villeins owe to the lord all sorts of dues and 
services, personal labour, among others, on the lands which form his 
domain ; they may not leave the Manor without his permission ; no 
one of them can succeed to the land of another without his assent; 
and the legal theory even is that the movable property of the villein 
belongs to the lord. Yet it may confidently be laid down that, in 
the light of modern research, none of these disadvantages prove an 
absolutely servile status, and that all may be explained without 
reference to it. Those who remember that, twenty-five years ago, 
the Russian serfs were popularly supposed in England to be as much 
slaves as the negroes of a Mississippi planter, but nevertheless are 
aware that under the great measure of the present Russian emperor 
in 1861 the serfs, and not the lords, obtained much the largest part 
of the land, may be prepared for the assertion that the villeins 
of the middle ages were never in the strict sense of the word slaves, 
and never ceased to be in some sense landed proprietors. 
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To the typical form which I have described, Kingdoms were 
adjusted no less than Manors. The sovereign who became the most 
powerful in Europe, the King of France, was the lord of an exalted 
Manor. His free tenants were the Dukes of Normandy and Bur- 
gundy, the Counts of Toulouse and Champagne ; his domain consisted 
of Paris and of the old Duchy of France. These continental insti- 
tutions were reproduced in England, but, as has often been the case, 
with a difference. The great power of the early Anglo-Norman kings 
came from their allowing nobody to be absolutely interposed, like a 
Duke of Burgundy, between themselves and their subjects, and from 
their exacting fealty and therefore military service from all English- 
men (Freeman, “ N. Conquest,” iv. 694). Wecan trace the Manorial 
group backwards to an earlier social form, a body of men democratic- 
ally or rather aristocratically governed, in which the free tenants 
had as yet no lord, the Village Community. We can also trace its 
gradual dissolution, until the forms of landed property were estab- 
lished with which we are all familiar. The exact point before us is, 
Why did the Manor in its decay produce such different results in 
England and France? Why did its transformation end in one 
country in a revolution which is an epoch in history? Why, in 
another, in a somewhat inconvenient form of landed property ? 

It is, in the first place, to be observed that the French peasant 
tenures of 1789 wear, eternally, the strongest resemblance to the 
copyhold tenures which were found at the same date in England, 
and which indeed still survive though their area is much limited. 
From my own researches, I should be inclined to doubt whether 
there is a single service of the French peasantry established by 
authentic evidence of which at least a trace cannot be discovered 
among the incidents of English copyholds. Arthur Young, who 
travelled just before and just after the outbreak of the Revolution, 
singles out certain French services for their especial grotesqueness, but 
feudal obligations nearly answering to several of them are mentioned 
by one or other of the witnesses examined by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Copyholds which sat in 1850 and 1851. 
There are, no doubt, certain alleged incidents of the French tenure, 


(1) Although no question has been more discussed by German and English scholars, 
the exact mode in which the Manor arose out of pre-existing social forms is still a very 
obscure problom. In a work published five years since (‘* Village Communities in the 
East and West,” pp. 131 e¢ seg.) I gave an abridged account of all that was then 
known or had been conjectured on the subject, but great additions to our knowledge 
may be expected from Russia, where the growth of lordships and of the chief incidents 
of villenage are of recent date, and where there appear to be materials for an authentic 
history of this social transformation. See vol. i. chap. viii. and vol. ii. chaps. xxii., 
xxix., and xxx. of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace's excellent work on Russia. Still more 
valuable information may be looked for from those results of special investigation 
which Mr. Wallace promises (in his preface) to lay before the public in a supple- 
mentary volume. 
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implying an extreme degradation of the tenant, which do not appear 
to have ever had their counterparts in England, though they have 
been thought to be discoverable in the half-legendary history of 
Scotland ; but the evidence of them has of late been considered to be 
extremely doubtful, and it certainly consists in some cases of a misap- 
prehension of the meaning of old French juridical terms. On the whole, 
the correspondence of the French and English tenures is remarkably 
close ; and nothing can exceed the surprise of M. Doniol—the 
first of his countrymen, I believe, who has become alive to this 
correspondence—that grievances which all his authorities declare 
to have brought about the great Revolution, are in England grievances 
of no political significance whatever. M. Doniol has imagined the 
following ingenious illustration of the disadvantages of the existing 
English copyhold tenure. He supposes a capitalist from the South 
of England beginning negotiations for the purchase of an estate in 
the North which has struck his fancy. His solicitor tells him that 
Manors abound in the Northern counties, and that the estate is mostly 
copyhold. ‘On further inquiry, he is informed that the land is subject 
to arbitrary fines—the finances of old French law—and that a sum 
of money is therefore payable to the lord of the manor every time 
a copyholder dies or sells his land; and every time the lord dies, a 
similar sum must be paid to his successor. These arbitrary fines 
were once really arbitrary, but the King’s Court long ago declared 
that (save in some very exceptional cases) they must be reasonable and 
must not exceed two years’ value of the land. The consequence, 
however, is, that every time any one in a series of hereditary copy- 
hold tenants (father, son, or grandson) dies, and every time a death 
occurs in a similar series of lords of the manor, two years’ value of 
the land must be paid. Hence, M. Doniol’s would-be purchaser is 
warned that it never can be worth his while to make improvements 
on his property, since they would only add to the standard of the fine 
leviable in these eventualities. He is further warned that, on his 
death, the most valuable piece of personal property he possesses will 
be liable to be seized by the lord under the name of a Heriot; and it 
is a fact that the Pitt Diamond and the famous picture of Rubens, 
the ‘Chapeau de Paille,” which is the gem of the Peel Collection 
in the National Gallery, were barely saved from seizure as Heriots, 
and the most valuable race-horse of its time was actually seized, 
their owners happening to have some fragments of copyhold amid 
their estates. M. Doniol’s solicitor then goes on to enumerate a 
number of smaller inconveniences of the tenure. One of them was 
in France one of the chief grievances of the peasantry. On being 
properly summoned the copyholder must supply a man to assist in 
reaping the lord’s harvest. In old France, the peasant went him- 
self, but in England it merely comes to this, that the copyholder 
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loses a day’s work of one of his labourers; the lord, however, does 
not gain it, for the labourer sent to him does as little work as possible, 
and by the custom he is entitled to a dinner, which is worth more 
than the value of his labour at its best. 

M. Doniol concludes by asking who in his senses could buy such a 
property. The incidents of copyhold which he specifies have a real 
existence and are very familiar to lawyers; many others equally 
singular in the eyes of a foreigner were described to the Select 
Committees of the House of Commons. Nevertheless, as M. 
Doniol himself admits, there is a certain fallacy in his account. 
For purposes of illustration, he assumes that all copyhold land is 
burdened everywhere with these onerous services. The truth is that 
the picture is made up by uniting burdens spread over a great number 
of manors; and it may be asserted generally that in the southern 
counties of England manorial liabilities are seldom of much import- 
ance ; and everywhere they have been extinguished in great quanti- 
ties during the last five and twenty years by the proceedings of the 
Copyhold Commissioners. 

The reasons which may ultimately lend to the compulsory enfran- 
chisement on equitable terms of all English copyhold land are not 
at all likely to be the grievances of the copyholder. If he were to 
urge them, the answer openly or tacitly given would be that he is 
fortunate to have even an inconvenient kind of property, and that 
he is no more entitled to the public pity than a shareholder in a 
railway which pays intermittent dividends or none at all. Very 
probably he would be told that, whatever be the disadvantages of 
his property, they were doubtless allowed for in the price which he 
or his predecessors paid for it. The grounds on which enfranchise- 
ment will be enforced, if at all, will be, that copyhold tenure is an 
obstacle to agricultural improvement, on which it entails a direct 
penalty, and that it is a restraint on the productiveness of the soil. 
It is to be remarked, however, that this reasoning, or at least its 
cogency, is extremely modern. As recently as two centuries ago, an 
observer, not over sensitive to other people’s interests, described the 
grievances of copyholders in language curiously like that used of 
the wrongs of the French peasantry in the cahiers sent up to the 
French States-General. Roger North, in his delightful book, ‘ The 
Lives of the Norths,” tells us that the Lord Keeper Guilford quali- 
fied himself for practice at the bar by acting as the steward of 
various Manors, and he quotes a good deal of the Lord Keeper’s 
conversation on the subject of Manorial rights. Guilford was in 
the habit of saying that he found himself the executioner of the 
cruelty of the Lords and Ladies of Manors upon poor men ; that 
small tenements and pieces of land which had been men’s inherit- 
ances for generations were devoured by fines; that it was wonderful 
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how Parliament, which took away the royal tenures in capite, had 
never relieved the poorest landowners of the nation from extortion 
and oppression, and that the tenure ought to be abolished. Here is 
the very muttering of the volcano before the French revolutionary 
eruption ; but there is this difference, that the class compassionated 
by North is a relatively small one as well as a poor one, for he goes 
on to observe on the large number of manors which had become 
altogether or partially extinct in England. 

Now, if a hundred years ago, a great part of the class which, as a 
fact, consisted of agricultural labourers, and a considerable part of the 
class which, as a fact, consisted of tenant farmers, had been made up of 
copyholders standing to the Lord of the Manor in the relations which 
North describes, and if under the law of the equal division of pro- 
perty these copyholders were constantly multiplying their numbers 
without severing themselves from the land, there would have been 
in this country a state of agrarian society very nearly resembling 
that of France. You will allow, I think, that if no similar con- 
vulsion had resulted from it, it would not have been for want of 
explosive material. As a matter of fact, nothing of the kind 
occurred, and the very suggestion of an English Revolution caused 
by the oppression of copyhold tenants strikes every one as an 
absurdity. How then came the feudal edifice of which the outline 
had been extremely similar in England and -}'rance, to break into 
such different shapes? How came the same institution to become a 
grievance of the first order in one country, at most an inconvenience 
in the other? The answer to this question divides itself into many 
branches ; some of them I could not follow without retracing much 
of the long and intricate history of English land-law, and without 
using much technical language, but the consideration of a few may 
not be out of place here. 

One powerful cause of the difference lay in the strong distinction 
between the judicial organization of France and of England. In 
both countries, a considerable part of the popular law, the law 
which affected the mass of the people in most of their concerns, had 
been once administered by the local courts, the Manor courts and 
signorial courts, presided over theoretically by the lord, but practi- 
cally by an expert deputy, the steward, attorney, or dailli, The 
French signorial court is extinct, and the only picture of it which 
remains is a caricature, in the play of Beaumarchais called the 
Mariage de Figaro. Yeteventhesketch of Beaumarchais is a sketch 
of a tribunal in its way powerful and important, and thus very unlike 
those Manor courts which, though still summoned in our day for the 
transaction of business, betray in every part of their proceedings their 
extreme decay. A century since, the English Manor court was very 
much what it now is; but the signorial court of France was a com- 
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paratively flourishing institution. The English country gentleman, 
who was lord of the manor, was administratively a person of great 
authority and influence ; but his ancient jurisdiction was in extreme 
decrepitude, and the only judicial powers which he prized were 
probably those which he derived, as a Justice of the Peace, from the 
King. The French Seigneur, on the other hand, was administra- 
tively a cipher; as Tocqueville has pointed out, the agents of the 
centralised royal authority had usurped all serious administrative 
functions ; but then the court of his signory, though it had lost 
much, had retained a good deal of its ancient authority and activity. 

The different condition of the local jurisdictions in the two 
countries was certainly due to the different action upon them of 
courts outside and above them. In England the King’s Courts at 
Westminster Hall constantly corrected the jurisdiction of the 
manorial courts, limiting the area of land subject to it, confining it 
rigorously to specific cases, and strictly prescribing the manner in 
which it should be exercised. The heads of the little manorial 
societies long struggled against what they deemed to be an usurpation. 
Too few manor rolls have been published ; but in those which have 
been made accessible you frequently find the lord and the homage 
(that is, the assembly of free tenants) making rules against resort to 
the King’s Court. Thus, if youturn to page 239 of Mr. Scrope’s 
History of the Manor of Castle Combe, you will see an entry of a 
distress made on the goods of a copyholder for violating the constitu- 
tional rule (communis ordinatio) of the Manor, that “no tenant is in 
any way or for any reason to implead, or procure the impleading of, 
any other tenant in any external court.” Not only did the King’s 
Courts disregard all such rules, but they established the principle 
that the lord might be made to answer to the King for any excess of 
his authority, or of his customary privileges. Some of the best 
known principles limiting manorial rights were settled in this way ; 
among others, the doctrine which in its origin must have been most 
beneficial to the copyholder, that all so-called arbitrary fines must be 
reasonable, the standard of reasonableness being taken at two years’ 
value. The most destructive influence exercised by the King’s Courts 
over the manorial jurisdictions, consisted probably in the inclination 
of the higher tribunal to narrow the area of land held on tenures 
traceable to the ancient villenage. The King’s Court would bind a lord 
to prove strictly that a particular piece of land was copyhold. The 
free tenure, technically called socage, was thus always extending at 
the expense of servile tenures; and Roger North expressly tells us 
that, at the time of which he writes—that is, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century— most manors in England were more than 
half lost.” 

What the Courts at Westminster Hall were to the English Manor, 
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the French Parliaments were to the French Fief, They were origi- 
nally creations of the King ; the pedigree of the Parliament of Paris 
is as distinctly traceable as that of the Queen’s Bench to the ancient 
Curia Regis ; and originally the Parliaments were as untiring as the 
Courts of the English Kings, and in the teeth of far fiercer protests 
from the French nobility, in extending the authority of royal law at 
the cost of local law. Not only did they employ against the signorial 
courts the same weapons which were used by the English judges, 
but they borrowed a special instrument of attack from the Roman 
law, by insisting on their right to hear appeals from all subordinate 
jurisdictions. Yet there is no doubt that this hostility slackened 
after a while. Although, as I before said, a special current of 
decision set in in the latter half of the eighteenth century, yet, on the 
whole, the later doctrine of the French Parliaments was ‘“Nudle terre 
vans seigneur ;” and thus there was always a presumption against the 
oxistence of the free tenure most nearly corresponding to our socage. 
The ParKament of Paris, just before the Revolution, ordered the work 
of Boncerf, On the Inconveniences of Feudal Rights, to be publicly 
burnt ; and the decree no doubt testifies to the opinions most strongly 
und permanently held by the majority of the French judges. 

There is a general agreement among historians of French law that 
this later tenderness of the French Parliaments to signorial rights and 
signorial jurisdictions is attributable to the interest which the French 
‘nobility of the gown” had acquired in signorial privileges. The 
change of feeling is connected with the innovation, generally regarded 
us disastrous, by which offices in the great I’rench judicial assemblies 
became purchaseable and hereditary. 'Thenceforward, as M. Fustel 
de Coulanges has observed, a judge was almost invariably a man of 
inherited wealth ; in the France of that day, the only investment for 
wealth was land or interests in land, and proprietorship was just as 
likely to consist in a right to signorial dues as in ownership of the 
soil. I am not in a position to controvert this view ; yet I may ven- 
ture to interpose the remark that the student of English history will 
perhaps doubt whether in all states of society the saleableness of 
judicial office is an unmixed evil. Our associations with the French 
Parliaments do them a certain amount of injustice, They had in 
fact inherited, from a time when legislative and judicial power were 
not clearly separated from one another, a claim to check the legisla- 
tion of the kings of France, by refusing to register their edicts when 
they were, as we should say, unconstitutional. Their not always 
wise and almost always feeble efforts to stand in the way of high- 
handed legislation, aro apt to lead us into contrasting them unfavour- 
ably with that famous body bearing the same name which has so 
long made laws for Englishmen. But, as courts of justice, they wore 
extremely remarkable, more especially for having much of that inde- 
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pendence which we are used to consider a natural and necessary 
characteristic of legislatures. Tho very defects of their constitution 
contributed to this independence. While the justice administered 
in the English Courts was from very early times more emphatically 
than in any other European country the King’s Justice—while each 
of the four Stuart Kings found no difficulty in packing tho English 
bench with his creatures—the seats in a French Parliamont were 
filled by men who retained a certain measure of independence, 
exactly because they had purchased or inherited their offices. The 
Parliaments may be justly taxed with many faults, but they were 
never servile instruments or pliant nominees of the King, down to 
the day when the States-General, which had not met since 1614, 
again assembled in 1789, and ground the King and the Parliaments 
and all French institutions to powder. 

Thero were other causes, besides the tendency of judicial decision 
in the King’s Courts, which helped to prevent the growth in this 
country of that spirit of discontent which exploded among the 
French peasantry in 1789 and 1790. I have no doubt that we must 
reckon among them that aggregation of property in largo estates 
which is of old date in this country, though the pace at which it has 
proceeded has greatly increased of late. It may have produced other 
evils, but it reduced the particular evil of which I have been speak- 
ing to insignificant proportions. I could not fully account for this 
aggregation without entering upon the technical history of land-law ; 
but one of its economical causes may be noticed here. The English 
Lords of Manors—a class which, it must be borne in mind, includes 
the forerunners of both the English nobility and the English gentry 

~had been originally much poorer than the corresponding order in 
France. The forerunners of the French nobility had settled or rison 
to power in some of the wealthiest, most populous, and most highly 
cultivated provinces of the Roman empire; and the imposts which 
afterwards became their feudal ducs gave them no doubt great 
relative opulence. But England was a country of large forests and 
wastes, as indeed might be inferred from Macaulay’s famous Third 
Chapter, describing its condition in comparatively modern times. 
Now one of the best ascertained incidents in the growth of feudalism 
is the falling of the waste lands of the manor into the hands of the 
lord, and a particular circumstance gave an especial importance to 
this gradually acquired property. England in the middle ages had 
a source of national wealth which can only be compared with our pre- 
sent coal and iron, with the wines of modern France, or with the gold. 
of Australia and California. Her soil, her climate, and doubtless her 
tenures were specially fitted for the production of wool—those “wools 
of England ”’ which the King, in the Roll of the Ordinance of the 
Staple, is made to call “ the sovereign merchandise and jewel of our 
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realm.” The English wool supplied the industrious cities of Flanders 
with material for their looms and was carried to all points of the 
Mediterranean seaboard. This it was which turned a poor nobility 
into a rich nobility ; and, when the wars of the Roses have closed, 
a popular movement which has attracted too little attention and 
which has been much misunderstood shows the English lords of 
manors rapidly acquiring land, and acquiring it for purposes of sheep 
farming and of agriculture on a great scale. But the French 
noblesse seem to have never been able to buy up the holdings of 
their former villeins. A certain number of them had the vast 
estates described in M. Taine’s recently published volume; but, 
taking France as a whole, and excluding church and crown lands, 
the sense of property in land was not in the seigneur but in the 
peasant. It is one of the most vulgar of errors to suppose that small 
properties in France date from the Revolution ; immediately before 
it, Arthur Young, one of the most observant of English travellers, 
expresses himself as amazed at their multitude. And this multitude 
was increasing, since the peasants were buying up the domains of 
the richer nobility, ruined by the court life at Versailles. But all 
this mass of petty proprietors was subject to the payment of feudal 
dues and to the curtailment of their profits by small monopolies ; and 
we may gain a feeble notion of the exasperation which the system 
caused by recalling the days when the English farmer had to allow 
the tithe-owner’s agent to take every tenth sheaf from hisfield. But 
perhaps fiction is even more instructive on the point than history. If 
you turn to the ‘Bride of Lammermoor,” and gather from it the 
opinion which the feudal tenants of the Lord of Ravenswood had of 
the raids of Caleb Balderstone on Wolfshope—if you extend this to 
a whole population and understand that a legion of Caleb Balder- 
stones overran F'rance—you may be able to bring home to yourself 
the view which the French peasantry took of the institutions under 
which they lived. 

If we turn to England, we have reason to think that, by the end 
of the last century, the bulk of the class corresponding to the French 
peasantry consisted either of agricultural labourers or of tenant 
farmers. Doubtless much might be said on the excessive multiplica- 
tion in this country, as compared with others, of the first portion of 
this class, the agricultural labourers; but the tenant farmers, though 
not given to hide their grievances, have never been politically dan- 
gerous. It is not indeed to be supposed that the Copyholder, 
cultivating his own land, is never found even now ; probably a part of 
the very considerable number of small landowners which the so-called 
new Domesday Book shows to be left to us consists of this class. 
Several of them were examined by the Committees of the House of 
Commons which inquired into copyhold tenures, and they were pressed 
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with the question whether they were not at all events better off than 
the farmer holding on lease who paid a rent, not at irregular periods, 
but regularly every half-year. The true answer is, that a copyholder 
is not a hirer but an owner of land, but the comparison implied in the 
question is significant. No doubt the status of the tenant farmer has 
had much effect on the feeling of cultivating copyholders. It has 
served as a standard with which to compare their own condition ; 
and indeed it is a fact now known to lawyers that copyholders in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries frequently impaired their 
legal position by accepting leases of their land from the lord of the 
manor. But the French peasant, holding by servile tenure, never 
compared himself with the farmers of the domain land of the nobles, 
who were a very special class, the metayers, not only hiring their land 
from the lord, but having it stocked by him. The peasant compared 
his lot with that of the nobles themselves, and bitterly chafed at the 
contrast. 

I have yet to mention one cause which perhaps more than any 
other prevented not only manorial rights but all rights in land from 
being seen in England at the end of the last century in precisely the 
same light in which they were viewed in Continental countries. It 
is a fact of great political and juridical interest that from very early 
times landed property changed hands by purchase and sale more 
frequently in England than elsewhere. The unusual /ega/ facilities 
for this which existed here: belong to that technical history of law 
from which, as before, I abstain; but it was certainly the early 
wealth of the country which led chiefly to these transfers. Some 
jurists have laid down, as a general principle, that every acquisition 
of property is founded on a previous contract or agreement. This 
no doubt is historically untrue, but the mistake is one which is 
closely connected with some of the most widely received ideas of the 
eighteenth century. The sacredness of contract was one of the 
fundamental ideas of the French philosophical creed, and it strongly 
influenced the proceedings by which the manorial rights of the 
French nobility were taken away. In the end, the nobles received 
no compensation for the loss of these rights; as the flame of revolu- 
tion gathered head, it was as much as they could do if they saved 
their lives. But this was not at all intended by the First or Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It abolished without compensation those rights 
only which it supposed to have sprung from the ancient helplessness 
of the villein; but wherever any class of rights seemed to it to have 
originated in a contract between the lord and his vassal, it abolished 
them indeed but provided for the lord’s receiving their money-value. 
The distinction did some honour to the spirit of justice prevailing in 
the First Assembly, but no doubt it was founded on historical error. 
There is no reason for supposing that manorial rights originated in 
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simple violence, but there is equally little for supposing that any 
large number of them originated in agreement. 

What, however, was untrue of France, was true in a certain sense 
of England, and is still truer now. The title of the Lord of the 
Manor and the title of the Copyholder were then, as now, far more 
deeply rooted in agreement than in any other deeply feudalised 
country. The lord had often, personally, or through his predecessors, 
purchased his rights; the copyholder had constantly obtained his 
land, subject to manorial rights, by purchase from somebody else. 
You will find that English political economy and English popular 
notions are very deeply and extensively pervaded by the assumption 
that all property has been acquired through an original transaction 
of purchase, and that, whatever be the disadvantages of the form it 
takes, they were allowed for in the consideration for the original 
sale. I cannot doubt that this assumption, to a very great extent a 
true one, is a very valuable safeguard to property ; perhaps in our 
day not less valuable than the general sense of its expediency and 
than that feeling, as old as the oldest rudiments of civilisation, which 
has translated itself inte the legal rules of prescription and into the 
respect of the most permanently powerful section of every society 
for its established institutions. If this be so, the immediate practical 
lesson is that we owe our best wishes to those attempts, hitherto not 
very successful, which have been made to give an impetus to the 
exchangeableness of land. If they ever succeed, they will facilitate 
one-of the most conservative and reparative of processes, the purifi- 
cation by contract of the title to property. 

I do not wish to be understood that the contrast between the 
view of feudal obligations and rights taken in England and France 
is wholly to be explained by the causes which I have analysed in this 
paper. This set of causes appears to me to have been kept too much 
in the background, and therefore I have thought them not undeserv- 
ing of attention. It belongs to the civil historian to bring to light 
others which are intermingled with the whole structure of French 
society. De Tocqueville has strongly suggested, and others after 
him will probably demonstrate, that the enormous social prestige of 
the French Court and its constant indulgence of its military tastes 
had at length turned the French territorial nobility into a caste as 
distinct from the cultivating peasantry as is the Rajpoot from the 
Sudra, as distinct as was the white planter of the Southern States 
from the negro who laboured in his cane-fields. The effect of this 
deep alienation was completely to alter the normal or natural cha- 
racter of the social group of which I have spoken, the Manor or 
Fief. Left to itself, it is one of the most conservative of all institu- 
tions. In our own country the Manor is in extreme decay, and 
chiefly survives in its ecclesiastical organization as the Parish. In 
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France a revolution has passed over the Fief, and it has become a mere 
administrative subdivision, the Commune. But, as we move eastwards 
through the German and Sclavunic countries, this primitive social 
organism grows stronger and stronger. It is plainly discernible under 
the superficial crust of Mussulman institutions, until in India it 
emerges in its most ancient form, as the Village-Community, a bro- 
therhood of self-styled kinsmen, settled on a space of land. Every- 
where, however, it offers a more or less stubborn resistance to change ; 
whether the instrument of change be military conquest or the central- 
ising legislation of well-intentioned rulers, who from the nature of 
the case can only look on nations as miscellaneous aggregates of 
individuals, and can at most aim at the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Nobody who knows England outside cities and 
towns will think that deference to the Squire and the Parson is a 
phenomenon only fit to point a sarcasm or a joke. No Frenchman, 
except a Parisian, will laugh at what Frenchmen call the patriotism 
of the Steeple. But in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the normal operation of the Fief was reversed in France. Many 
causes, and among them, that personal friction which is the despair 
of all who would make History a science, had produced among the 
peasantry such intensity of hatred to their lord that they were ready 
to find allies agginst him anywhere—before the Revolution in the 
despotic King and his usurping agents—after the Revolution, in the 
Convention, in the Jacobin Club, in the Directory, in the First Consul 
who was soon to be the Emperor. And even now the tradition of the 
feudal dues and the fear of their revival are political influences of the 
first order, tending to make a great part of the nation ready, or not 
reluctant, to throw itself (as a great French orator said) into the arms 
of the first lucky corporal who makes it believe that he can preserve 
the institutions created by the Revolution, without bringing back the 
Revolution itself. 
H. 8. Marne. 
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Ar the close of the last century, Sprengel published a remarkable 
memoir on the relations of flowers and insects, and showed in a 
variety of cases how beautifully the flowers were so constructed as 
to secure their fertilisation by insects. Neither plants nor insects, 
indeed, would be what they are, but for the influence which each 
has exercised on the other. Some plants, indeed, are altogether 
dependent on insects for their very existence. We know now, for 
instance, that certain plants produce no seeds at all, unless visited 
by insects. Thus, in some of our colonies, the common red clover 
sets no seeds on account of the absence of humble bees; for the 
proboscis of the hive bee is not long enough to effect the object. 
According to Mr. Belt, the same is the case, for the same reason, 
in Nicaragua, with the scarlet-runner. But even in those instances 
in which it is not absolutely necessary, it is a great advantage that 
the flowers should be fertilised by pollen brought from a different 
plant, and, with this object in view, insects are tempted to visit 
flowers for the sake of the honey and pollen; while the colours and 
scents are useful in making the flowers more easy to find. 

Fortunately for us, bees like the same odours as we do; and as the 
great majority of flowers are adapted for bees, they are consequently 
sweet ; but it might have been otherwise, for flies prefer evil smells, 
such as those of decaying meat, and other animal substances on 
which they live as larve, and some flowers, consequently, which are 
fertilised by them, are characterized by very evil odours. Colours, 
also, are affected in the same manner, for while Bee flowers (if I may 
coin such an expression) have generally bright, clear colours, Fly- 
flowers are usually reddish or yellowish brown. 

The real use of honey now seems so obvious that it is remarkable 
to see the various theories which were once entertained on the subject. 
Patrick Blair thought that the honey absorbed the pollen, and then 
fertilised the ovary. Pontedera thought it kept the ovary in a 
moist condition. Linnsous confessed his inability to solve the question. 
Other botanists considered that it was useless material, thrown off in 
the process of growth. Kriinitz observed that in meadows much 
visited by bees the plants were more healthy, but the inference he 
drew was, that the honey, unless removed, was very injurious, and 
that the bees were of use in carrying it off. 





(1) The substance of this article was delivered as a lecture before the Society of Arts. 
Some additions have been made to it, in its present form. 
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Kurr observed that the formation of honey in flowers is inti- 
mately associated with the maturity of the stamens and pistil. He 
lays it down, as a general rule, that it very seldom commences before 
the opening of the anthers, is generally most copious during their 
maturity, and ceases so soon as the stamens begin to wither, and the 
development of the fruit commences. Rothe’s observations also led 
him to a similar conclusion, and yet neither of these botanists per- 
ceived the intimate association which exists between the presence of 
honey and the period at which the visits of insects are of importance 
to the plant. Sprengel was the first to point out the real office of 
honey, but his views were far from meeting with general consent, and 
even so lately as 1833 were altogether rejected by Kurr, who came 
to the conclusion that the secretion of honey is the result of develop- 
mental energy, which afterwards concentrates itself on the ovary. 

No doubt, however, seems any longer to exist that Sprengel’s 
view is right; and that the true function of honey is to attract 
insects and thus to secure cross-fertilisation. Thus most of the 
Rosacew are fertilised by insects and possess nectarics; but, as 
Delpino has pointed out, the genus Poterium is anemophilous, or 
wind fertilised, and possesses no honey. So also the Maples are 
almost all fertilised by insects and produce honey ; but Acer negundo 
is anemophilous and honeyless. Again among the Polygonaceaw some 
species are insect-fertilised and melliferous, while on the other hand 
certain genera, Rumex and Oxyria, have no honey, and are fervilised 
by the wind. At first sight it might appear an objection to this 
view,—and one reason perhaps why the earlier botanists missed the 
true explanation may have been the fact,—that some plants sccrete 
honey on other parts besides the flowers. Belt and Delpino have, I 
think, suggested the true function of these extra floral nectaries. 
The former of these excellent observers describes a South American 
species of acacia, which, if unprotected, is apt to be stripped of the 
leaves by a leaf-cutting ant, which uses the leaves, not directly for 
food, but, according to Mr. Belt, to grow mushrooms on. The 
acacia, however, bears hollow thorns, and each leaflet produces 
honey in a crater-formed gland at the base, and a small, sweet, pear- 
shaped body at the tip. In consequence, it is inhabited by myriads 
of a small ant, Pseudomyrma bicolor, which nests in the hollow 
thorns, and thus finds meat, drink, and lodging all provided for it. 
These ants are continually roaming over the plant, and constitute a 
most efficient body-guard, not only driving off the leaf-cutting ants, 
but, in Belt’s opinion, rendering the leaves less liable to be eaten by 
herbivorous mammalia. Delpino mentions that on one occasion he 
was gathering a flower of Clerodendron fragrans, when he was 
suddenly attacked by a whole army of small ants. 

Iam not aware that any of our English plants are protected in 
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this manner from the browsing quadrupeds, but not the less do our 
ants perform for them a very similar function, by keeping down the 
number of small insects, which would otherwise rob them of their 
sap and strip them of their leaves. 

Forel watched, from this point of view, a nest of Formica pratensis. 
He found that the ants brought in dead insects, small caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, cercopis, &c., at the rate of about twenty-eight a 
minute, or more than one thousand six hundred in an hour. When 
it is considered that the ants work not only all day, but in warm 
weather often all night too, it is easy to see how important a func- 
tion they fulfil in keeping down the numbers of small insects. 

Some of the most mischievous insects, indeed—certain species, for 
instance, of aphis and coccus—have turned the tables on the plants, 
and converted the ants from enemies into friends, by themselves 
developing nectaries, and secreting honey, which the ants love. We 
have all seen the little brown garden ant, for instance, assiduously 
running up the stems of plants, to milk their curious little cattle. 
By this ingenious idea, not only do the aphides and cocci secure 
immunity from the attacks of the ants, but even turn them from foes 
into friends. They are subject to the attacks of a species of 
ichneumon, which lays its eggs in them, and Delpino has seen the 
ants watching over them with truly maternal vigilance, and driving 
off the ichneumons whenever they attempted to approach. 

But though ants are in some respects very useful to plants, they 
are not wanted in the flowers. The great object is to secure cross- 
fertilisation ; but for this purpose winged insects are almost necessary, 
because they fly readily from one plant to another, and generally 
confine themselves for a certain time to the same species. Creeping 
insects, on the other hand, naturally would pass from each floret to 
the next; and, as Mr. Darwin has shown in his last work, it is of little 
use to bring pollen from a different flower of the same plant ; it must 
be from a different plant altogether. Moreover, creeping insects 
when they quitted a plant would naturally creep up another close by, 
without any regard to species. Hence, even to small flowers (such 
as many crucifere, composite, saxifrages, &c.), which, as far as size is 
concerned, might well be fertilised by ants, the visits of flying insects 
are much more advantageous. Moreover, if larger flowers were 
visited by ants, not only would they deprive the flowers of their 
honey without fulfilling any useful function in return, but they 
would probably prevent the really useful visits of bees. If you 
touch an ant with a needle or a bristle, she is almost sure to seize it 
in her jaws; and if bees when visiting any particular plant were 
liable to have the delicate tip of their proboscis seized on by the 


horny jaws of an ant, we may be sure that such a plant would soon 
cease to be visited. 
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On the other hand, we know how fond ants are of honey, and 
how zealously and unremittingly they search for food. How is it, 
then, that they do not anticipate the bees and secure the honey for 
themselves? Kerner has recently published a most interesting 
memoir on this subject, and pointed out a number of ingenious con- 
trivances by which flowers protect themselves from the unwelcome 
visits of such intruders. The most frequent are the interposition of 
checaux de frise, which ants cannot penetrate, glutinous parts which 
they cannot traverse, slippery slopes which they cannot climb, or 
barriers which close the way. 

Firstly, then, as regards chevaux de frise. In some respects these 
are the most effectual protection, since they exclude not only creeping 
insects, but also other creatures, such as slugs. With this object, 
it will be observed that the hairs which cover the stalks of so many 
herbs usually point downwards. A good example of this is afforded, 
for instance, by a plant allied to our common blue scabious, Knautia 
dipsacifolia. The heads of the common carline (Cariina vulgaris), 
again, present a sort of thicket, which must offer an impenetrable 
barrier to ants. Some species of plants are quite smooth, excepting 
just below the flowers. The common but beautiful cornflower 
(Centaurea cyanus) is quite smooth, but the involucres forming the 
flower-head are bordered with recurved teeth In this case neither 
the stem nor the leaves show a trace of such prickles. In this 
species the stigma projects about one-fifth of an inch above the flower, 
so that if ants could obtain access they would steal the honey with- 
out fertilising the flower ; a flying insect, on the contrary, alighting 
on the flower, could scarcely fail to touch the stigma. 

Another common mode of protection is by glutinous surfaces. 

Kerner has called attention to a very interesting illustration 
afforded by Polygonum amphibium. The beautiful rosy flowers of 
this species are rich in nectar; the stamens are short; the pistil, 
on the contrary, projects considerably above the corolla. The 
nectar is not protected by any special arrangement of the flower 
itself, and is accessible even to very small insects. The stamens 
ripen before the pistil, and any flying insect, however small, coming 
from above, would assist in cross-fertilisation. Creeping insects, on 
the contrary, which in most cases would enter from below, would 
rob the honey without benefitting the plant. P. amphibium, as its 
name denotes, grows sometimes in water, sometimes on land. So 
long, of course, as it grows in water, it is thoroughly protected, and 
the stem is smooth ; while, on the other hand, those specimens which 
live on land throw out certain hairs which terminate in sticky glands, 
and thus prevent small insects from creeping up to the flowers. In 
this case, therefore, the plant is not sticky, except just when this 
condition is useful. 
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All these viscous plants, as far as I know, have upright or hori- 
zontal flowers. On the other hand, where the same object is effected 
by slippery surfaces, the flowers are often pendulous; creeping 
creatures being thus kept out of them, just as the pendulous nests 
of the weaver bird are a protection from snakes and other enemies. 
As instances of this kind, I may mention the common snowdrop, or 
the Cyclamen. 

I have elsewhere suggested that the so-called “sleep” of flowers 
had reference to the habits of insects, on the ground that flowers 
which are fertilised by night-flying insects would derive no advan- 
tage by being open in the day; while, on the other hand, those 
which are fertilised by bees would gain nothing by being open at 
night. ‘I confess that I suggested this with much diffidence, but it 
may now, I think, be regarded as well established. 

Silene nutans, the Nottingham catchfly, is a very instructive 
species from this point of view, and indeed illustrates a number of 
interesting points in the relations between plants and insects. Its 
life history has recently been well described by Kerner. The upper 
part of the flowering stem is viscid, from which it has derived its 
local name, the Nottingham catchfly. This prevents the access of 
ants and other small creeping insects. Each flower lasts three days, 
or rather three nights. The stamens are ten in number, arranged 
in two sets, the one set standing in front of the sepals, the other in 
front of the petals. Like other night flowers, it is white, and opens 
towards evening, when it also becomes extremely fragrant. The first 
evening, towards dusk, the stamens in front of the sepals grow very 
rapidly for about two hours, so that they emerge from the flower ; 
the pollen ripens, and is exposed by the bursting of the anther. So 
the flower remains through the night, very attractive to and much 
visited by moths. Towards three in the morning the scent ceases, 
the anthers begin to shrivel up or drop off, the filaments turn them- 
selves outwards so as to be out of the way, while the petals, on the 
contrary, begin to roll themselves up, so that by daylight they close 
the aperture of the flower, and present only their brownish-green 
undersides to view, which, moreover, are thrown into numerous 
wrinkles. Thus, by the morning’s light, the flower has all the 
appearance of being faded. It has no smell, and the honey is 
covered over by the petals. So it remains all day. Towards 
evening, however, everything is changed. The petals unfold them- 
selves, by eight o’clock the flower is as fragrant as before, the second 
set of stamens have rapidly grown, their anthers are open, and the 
pollen again exposed. By morning the plant is again asleep, the 
anthers are shrivelled, the scent has ceased, and the petals rolled up 
as before. The third evening again the same process, but this time 
it is the pistil which grows, and the long spiral stigmas on the third 
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evening take the position which on the previous two had been occu- 
pied by the anthers, and can hardly fail to be dusted by the moths 
with pollen brought from another flower. 

An objection to the view that the sleep of flowers is regulated by 
the visits of insects, might be derived from the cases of those flowers 
which close early in the day, the well-known 7iagopogon pratense, or 
“John Go-to-bed at Noon,” for instance; still more, such species as 
Lapsana communis, or Crepis pulchra, which open before six and 
close again before ten in the morning. Bees, however, are very 
early risers, while ants come out much later, when the dew is off the 
grass ; so that it might well be an advantage to a flower which was 
quite unprotected to open early for the bees, and close again before 
the ants were out, thus preserving its honey for another daf. 

So much for the first part of my subject. I must now pass to the 
second—the action of plants upon insects. It would here, perhaps, 
be most natural to discuss the. modifications which have been pro- 
duced in insects by the search after honey and pollen ; especially the 
gradual lengthening of the proboscis in butterflies, moths, and bees, 
to enable them to suck the honey, and the adaptation of the legs of 
bees to enable them to carry off the more or less dry and dusty 
pollen. Having, however, already treated of them elsewhere, it will 
be better for me to take other illustrations, and fortunately there is 
no lack or difficulty. 

Many of the cases in which certain insects escape danger by their 
similarity to plants are well known ; the leaf insect and the walking- 
stick insect are familiar and most remarkable cases. The larva 
of insects afford, also, many interesting examples, and, in other 
respects also, teach us, indeed, many instructive lessons. It would 
be a great mistake to regard them as merely preparatory stages in 
the development of the perfect insect. They are much more than 
this, for the external circumstances act on the larve, as well as on 
the perfect insect, and both, therefore, are liable to adaptation. In 
fact, the modifications which insect larva undergo may be divided 
into two kinds—developmental, or those which tend to approxima- 
tion to the mature form ; and adaptational or adaptive, those which 
tend to suit them to their own mode of life. 

It is a remarkable fact that the forms of larva do not depend on 
that of the mature insect. In many cases, for instance, very similar 
larve produce extremely dissimilar insects. In other cases similar, 
or comparatively similar, perfect insects have very dissimilar larvie. 
Indeed, a classification of insects founded on larve would be quite 
different from that founded on the perfect insects. The Hymenoptera, 
for instance, which, so far as the perfect insects are concerned, form 
a very homogeneous group, would be divided into two—or rather 
one portion of them, namely, the saw-flies, would be united to the 
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butterflies and moths. Now, why do the larvae of saw-flies differ 
from those of other Hymenoptera, and resemble those of butterflies 
and moths? It is because their habits differ from those of other 
Hymenoptera, and they feed on leaves, like ordinary caterpillars. 

From this point of view, the transformations of the genus Sitaris, 
which has been very carefully investigated by M. Fabre, are pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

The genus Sitaris (a small beetle allied to Cantharis, the blister-fly, 
and to the oil-beetle) is parasitic to a kind of bee (Anthophora) which 
excavates subterranean galleries, each leading to a cell. The eggs of 
the sitaris, which are deposited at the entrance of the galleries, are 
hatched at the end of September or beginning of October, and M. 
Fabre n8t unnaturally expected that the young larva, which are 
active little creatures with six serviceable legs, would at once eat 
their way into the cells of the anthophora. No such thing: till the 
month of April following they remain without leaving their birth- 
place, and consequently without food; nor do they in this long time 
change either in form or size. M. Fabre ascertained this, not only 
by examining the burrow of the anthophoras, but also by direct 
observations of some young larve kept in captivity. In April, 
however, his captives at last awoke from their long lethargy, and 
hurried anxiously about their prisons. Naturally inferring that they 
were in search of food, M. Fabre supposed that this would consist either 
of the larvae or pups of the anthophora, or of the honey with which 
it stores its cell. All three were tried without success. The first 
two were neglected, and the larva, when placed on the latter, either 
hurried away or perished in the attempt, being evidently unable to 
deal with the sticky substance. M. Fabre was in despair: “ Jamais 
expérience,” he says, “n’a éprouvé pareille déconfiture. Larves, 
nymphes, cellules, miel, je vous ai tous offert; que voulez-vous, 
donc, bestioles maudites?”’ The first ray of light came to him from 
our countryman, Newport, who ascertained that a small parasite 
found by Léon Dufour on one of the wild bees was, in fact, the larva 
of the oil-beetle. The larve of sitaris much resembled Dufour’s 
larve. Acting on this hint, M. Fabre examined many specimens of 
anthophora, and found on them at last the larvae of his sitaris. The 
males of anthophora emerge from the pup sooner than the females, 
and M. Fabre ascertained that, as they come out of their galleries, 
the little sitaris larve fasten upon them. Not, however, for long: 
instinct teaches them that they are not yet in the straight paths of 
development ; and, watching their opportunity, they pass from the 
male to the female bee. Guided by these indications, M. Fabre 
examined several cells of the anthophora; in some, the egg of the 
anthophora floated by itself on the surface of the honey, in others, 
on the egg, as on a raft, sat the still more minute larva of the sitaris. 
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The mystery was solved. At the moment when the egg is laid the 
sitaris larva springs upon it. Even while the poor mother is care- 
fully fastening up her cell, her mortal enemy is beginning to devour 
her offspring ; for the egg of the anthophora serves not only as a 
raft, but as a repast. The honey, which is enough for either, would 
be too little for both; and the sitaris, therefore, at its first meal, 
relieves itself from its only rival. After eight days the egg 
is consumed, and on the empty shell the sitaris undergoes its 
first transformation, and makes its appearance in a very different 
form. 

The honey, which was fatal before, is now necessary, the activity, 
which before was necessary, is now useless ; consequently, with the 
change of skin, the active, slim larva changes into a white, fleshy 
grub, so organized as to float on the surface of the honey, with the 
mouth beneath and the spiracles above the surface: “Grace a 
Pembonpoint du ventre,” says M. Fabre, “la larve est a l’abri de 
Pasphyxie.” In this state it remains until the honey is consumed ; 
then the animal contracts, and detaches itself from its skin, within 
which the further transformations take place. In the next stage, 
which M. Fabre calls the pseudo-chrysalis, the larva has a solid 
corneous envelope and an oval shape, and in its colour, consistency, 
and immobility reminds one of a dipterous pupa. The time passed 
in this condition varies much. When it has elapsed the animal 
moults again, again changes its form; after this it becomes a pupa, 
without any remarkable peculiarities. Finally, after these wonderful 
changes and adventures, in the month of August the perfect sitaris 
makes its appearance. 

In fact, whenever in any group we find differences in form or 
colour, we shall always find them associated with differences in 
habit. Let us take the case of caterpillars. The prevailing colour of 
caterpillars is green, like that of leaves. The value of this to the young 
insect, the protection it affords, is obvious. We must all have observed 
how difficult it is to distinguish small green caterpillars from the 
leaves on which they feed. When, however, they become somewhat 
larger, their form betrays them, and it is important that there should 
be certain marks to direct the eye from the outlines of the body. 
This is effected, and much protection given, by longitudinal lines, 
which accordingly are found on a great many caterpillars. These 
lines, both in colour and thickness, much resemble some of the lines 
on leaves (especially those, for instance, of grasses), and also the 
streaks of shadow which occur among foliage. If, however, this is 
the explanation of them, then they ought to be wanting, as a general 
rule, in very small caterpillars, and to prevail most among those 
which feed on or among grasses. Now, similar lines occur on a great 
number of caterpillars belonging to most different groups of butter- 
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flies and moths, as you may see by turning over the illustrations of 
any monograph of the lepidoptera. They exist among the hawk- 
moths, as, for instance, in the humming-bird hawk-moth ; they occur 
in many butterflies, as, for instance, in Arge galathea, which feeds on 
the cat’s-tail grass ; and in many moths, as, for instance, in Pyrophila 
tragopoginis, which feeds on the leaves of the “John go-to-bed at 
Noon” (Tragopogon). Now you will find that the smallest cater- 
pillars rarely possess these white streaks. As regards the second 
point also, the streaks are generally wanting in caterpillars which 
feed on large-leaved plants. The Satyride, on the contrary, all 
possess them, and all live on grass. In fact we may say, as a general 
rule, that these longitudinal streaks only occur on caterpillars which 
live on or among narrow-leaved plants. As the insect grows, these 
lines often disappear on certain segments, and are replaced by 
diagonal lines. ‘These diagonal lines occur in a great many other 
caterpillars belonging to the most distinct families of butterflies and 
moths. They come off just at the same angle as the ribs of leaves, 
and resemble them very much in general effect. They occur also 
especially in species which feed on large-leaved plants, and I believe 
I may say that though a great many species of caterpillars present 
these lines, they are rarely, if ever, present in species which live on 
grass, while, on the contrary, they are very frequent in those species 
which live on large-leaved plants. It might at first be objected to 
this view that there are many cases, as in the elephant hawk- 
moth, in which caterpillars have both. A little consideration, how- 
ever, will explain this. In small caterpillars these oblique lines 
would be useless, because they must have some relation, not only in 
colour, but in their distances apart, to the ribs of the leaves. 
Hence, while there are a great many species which have longi- 
tudinal lines when young, and diagonal ones when they are 
older and larger, there is not, I believe, a single one which begins 
with diagonal lines and then replaces them with longitudinal ones. 
The disappearance of the longitudinal lines on those segments, 
which have diagonal ones, is striking where the lines are marked. 
It is an advantage, because white lines crossing one another 
at such an angle have no relation to anything which occurs in 
plants, and would make the creature more conspicuous. It is an 
advantage, therefore, that when the diagonal lines are developed, the 
longitudinal ones should disappear. There is one other point in 
connection with these diagonal lines to which I must call your 
attention. In many species they are white, but in some cases, as for 
instance in the beautiful green caterpillar of the privet hawk-moth, 
the white streak is accompanied by a coloured one—in that case 
lilac. At first we might think that this would be a disadvantage, as 
tending to make the caterpillar more conspicuous; and in fact if we 
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put one in full view out, for instance, on a table and focus the eye 
on it, the coloured lines are very striking. But we must remember 
that the habit of the insect is to sit on the inside of the leaf, 
generally near the midrib, and in the subdued light of such a 
situation, especially if the eye is not looking exactly at them, the 
coloured lines beautifully simulate a line of soft shadow, such as 
must always accompany a strong rib; and I need not tell any artist 
that the shadows of yellowish green must be purplish. Moreover, 
any one who has ever found one of these large caterpillars will, 
Iam sure, agree with me that it is surprising, when we consider 
their size and conspicuous colouring, how difficult they are to see. 

But though the prevailing colour of caterpillars is green, there 
are numerous exceptions. Some caterpillars are white. These either 
feed on wood, in which they burrow, such as the species of Sphecia 
and Trochilium seuzera, or on roots, as the ghost-moth (Hepialus 
humuli); Hipparchia hyperanthus (the ringlet butterfly) has also 
whitish caterpillars, and this may at first sight appear to contradict 
the rule, since it feeds on grass. Its habit is, however, to keep at 
the roots by day, and feed only at night. 

In various genera we find black caterpillars, which are of course 
very conspicuous, and, so far as I know, are not distasteful to birds. 
In every case, however, it will be found that they are covered with 
hairs or spines, which protect them from most birds. In such 
species the bold dark colour may be an advantage, by rendering the 
hair more conspicuous. As instances of caterpillars which are black 
and hairy, I may quote, among our English butterflies, Melitea 
cinvia, M. artemis, M. athalia, M. selene, M. dia, M. Euphrosyne, 
Argynnis aglaia, Vanessa polychloros, V. io, and V. antiope ; while 
umong moths there are Arctia villica, A. caga, and Heraclea dominula. 
I do not know, however, of any large caterpillar which is black and 
smooth. 

Brown caterpillars, also, are frequently protected by hairs or 
spines in the same way. As instances may be mentioned Cynthia 
cardui, Argynnis lathonia, Eriogaster lanestris, Odonestis potatoria, 
Lasiocampa rubi, L. trifolii, and L. roboris. Brown caterpillars, how- 
ever, unlike black ones, are frequently naked. These fall into two 
principal categories: firstly, those which, like the Geometride, put 
themselves into peculiar and stiff attitudes, so that in form, colour, 
and position they closely resemble bits of dry stick ; and, secondly, 
those which feed on low plants, concealing themselves on the ground 
by day, and only coming out in the dark. 

Yellow and yellowish-green caterpillars are abundant, and their 
colour is a protection, Red and blue, on the contrary, are much 
less common colours, and are generally present as spots. 

Caterpillars with red lines or spots are generally hairy, and for 
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the reason given above. Such, for instance, are Vanessa antiopa, 
Limenitis camilla, Ocnistis quadra, Deiopea pulchella, Acronycta tridens, 
A, psi, A. rumicis, A. euphorbie, A. auricoma, Dipthera orion. On the 
other hand, Papilio machaon has red spots and still is smooth ; but 
as it emits a strongly-scented liquid when alarmed, it is probably 
distasteful to birds. I cannot recall any other case of a caterpillar 
which has conspicuous red spots or lines, and yet is smooth. 

Blue is among caterpillars even a rarer colour than red. Indeed, 
among our larger species the only cases I can recall are the 
species of Gastropacha, which have two conspicuous blue bands, the 
Death’s-head moth, which has broad diagonal bands, and Cherocampa, 
which has two bright blue oval patches on the third segment. 
The species of Gastropacha are protected by being hairy, but why 
they have the blue bands I have no idea. It is interesting that the 
other species both frequent plants which have blue flowers. The 
peculiar hues of the Death’s-head hawk-moth caterpillar, which 
feeds on the potato, unite so beautifully the brown of the earth, 
the yellow and green of the leaves, and the blue of the flowers, 
that, in spite of its size, it can scarcely be perceived unless the eye 
be focussed exactly upon it. 

Cherocampa nerii is also a beautiful case. Many of the hawk- 
moth caterpillars have eye-like spots, to which I shall have to allude 
again presently. These are generally reddish or yellowish, but in 
Ch. nerii, which feeds on the periwinkle, they are bright blue, and 
in form as well as colour closely resemble the blue petals of that 
flower. Ch. celerio also has two smaller blue spots, with reference 
to which I can make no suggestion. It is a very rare species, and 
I have never seen it. Possibly, in this case, the blue spots may be 
an inherited character. 

No one who looks at any representations of hawk-moth caterpillars 
can fail to be struck by the peculiar colouring of those belonging to 
the genus Axceryr, which differ in style of colouring from all other 
sphinx larve, having longitudinal bands of brown and green. Why 
is this? Their habitat is different. They feed on the leaves of the 
pinaster, and their peculiar colouring offers a general similarity to 
the brown twigs and narrow green leaves of a conifer. There are 
not many species of Lepidoptera which feed on the pine, but there 
are a few; such for instance are Achatia spreta and Dendrolimus pini, 
both of which have a very analogous style of colouring to that of 
Anceryz, while the latter has also tufts of blueish green hair which 
singularly mimic the leaves of the pine. It is still more remarkable 
that in a different order of insects, that of the Hymenoptera, we again 
find species, for instance, Lophyrus socia, which live on the pine, and 
in which the same style of colouring is repeated. 

Let us now take a single group and see how far we can explain its 
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various colours and markings, and what are the lessons which they 
teach us. For this purpose I think I cannot do better than select 
the larva of the Sphingide, which have just been the subject of a 
masterly monograph by Dr. Weissmann, the learned professor of 
Freiburg. 

The caterpillars of this group are very different in colour—green, 
white, yellow, brown, sometimes even gaudy, varied with spots, 
patches, streaks, and lines. Now, are these differences merely 
casual and accidental, or have they a meaning and a purpose? In 
many, perhaps in most cases, the markings serve for the purpose 
of concealment. When, indeed, we see caterpillars represented 
on a white sheet of paper, or if we put them on a plain table, and 
focus the eye on them, the colours and markings would seem, if 
possible, to render them even more conspicuous, as, for instance, in 
D. galii ; but amongst the intricate lines and varied colours of 
foliage and flowers, and if the insect be a little out of focus, the 
effect is very different. 

Let us begin with the Cherocampa elpenor, the elephant hawk- 
moth. The caterpillars, as represented in most entomological works, 
are of two varieties, most of them brown, but some green. Both 
have a white line on the three first segments; two remarkable eye- 
like spots’ on the fourth and fifth, a very faint median line, and 
another more than four inches long. I will direct your attention 
specially, for the moment, to three points:—What mean the eye- 
spots and the faint lateral line; and why are some green and some 
brown, offering thus such a marked contrast to the leaves of the 
Epilobium parvum, on which they feed? Other questions will sug- 
gest themselves later, for I must now call your attention to the fact 
that, when they first quit the egg, and come into the world, they 
are quite different in appearance, being, like so many other small 
caterpillars, bright green, and almost exactly the colour of the 
leaves on which they feed. That this colour is not a necessary or 
direct consequence of the food, we see from the case of quadrupeds, 
which, as I need not say, are never green. It is, however, so 
obviously a protection to them, that the explanation of the green 
colour of small caterpillars suggests itself to every one. After five 
or six days, and when they are about a quarter of an inch in length, 
they go through their first moult. In their second stage they have 
a white subdorsal line stretching along the body, from the horn to 
the head ; and after a few days, but not at first, traces of the eye-spots 
appear on the fourth and fifth segments. There is also a second pale 
line running along the side. After another five or six days, and when 


(1) The shaded portions, which replace the eye-spots on the other segments, are an 
instance of the general rule that a character which appears cn every two segments, 
has a tendency to develop itself on every other segment. 
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about half an inch in length, our caterpillars moult again. In their 
third stage, the commencement of the eye-spots is more marked, 
while, on the contrary, the lower longitudinal line has disappeared. 
After another moult, the eye-spots are still more distinct, the white 
gradually becomes surrounded by a black line, while the centre 
becomes somewhat violet. The subdorsal line has almost, or entirely, 
disappeared, and in some specimens faint diagonal lines make their 
appearance. Some few assume a brownish tint, but not many. A 
fourth moult takes place in seven or eight days, and when the cater- 
pillars are about an inch and a half in length. Now, the difference 
shows itself still more between the two varieties, some remaining green, 
while the majority become brown. The eye-spots are more marked 
and the pupil more distinct, the diagonal lines plainer, while the 
subdorsal line is only indicated on the first three and eleventh seg- 
ments. The last stage has been already described. 

Now the principal points to which I desire to draw attention are 
(1) the green colour, (2) the longitudinal lines, (3) the diagonal 
lines, (4) the brown colour, and (5) the eye-spots. 

As regards the first three, I think, however, I need say no more. 
The value of the green colour to the young insect is obvious; nor is 
it much less clear that when it is somewhat larger, the longitu- 
dinal lines are a great advantage, while subsequently diagonal ones 
become even more important. 

The next point is the colour of the mature caterpillars. We have 
seen that some are green and others brown. The green ones are 
obviously merely those which have retained their original colour. 
Now for the brown colour. It is evident that this makes the 
caterpillar even more conspicuous among the green leaves than 
would otherwise be the case. Let us see, then, whether the habits of 
the insects will throw any light upon the riddle. What would you 
do if you were a big caterpillar? Why, like most other defenceless 
creatures, you would feed by night and lie concealed by day. So do 
these caterpillars. When the morning light comes they creep down 
the stem of the food plant, and lie concealed among the thick 
herbage and dry sticks and leaves near the ground, and it is obvious 
that under such circumstances the brown colour really becomes a 
protection. It might indeed be said that the caterpillars having 
become brown, concealed themselves on the ground; that in fact we 
were reversing the state of things. But this is not so, because while 
we may say, as a general rule, that (with some exceptions due to 
obvious causes) large caterpillars feed by night and lie concealed by 
day, it is by no means always the case that they are brown, some of 
them still retaining the green colour. We may then conclude that the 
habit of concealing themselves by day came first, and that the brown 
colour is a later adaptation. It is, moreover, interesting to note, 
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that while the caterpillars which live on low plants often go down to 
the ground and turn brown, those which feed on large trees or 
plants remain on the under side of the leaves, and retain their green 
colour. 

Thus, in Smerinthus ocellatus, which feeds on the willow and 
sallow ; S. populi, which feeds on the poplar; and S. ¢tilie, which 
frequents the lime, the caterpillars all remain green ; while in the 
convolvulus hawk-moth, which frequents the convolvulus ; Cherocampa 
nerit, which feeds in this country on the periwinkle ; Cherocampa 
celerio, Ch. elpenor, and Ch. porcellus (small low species which feed on 
galium), most of the caterpillars turn brown. There are, indeed, 
some caterpillars which are brown, and yet do not go down to the 
ground, as, for instance, those of Aspilatis aspersaria, and indeed of 
the Geometride generally. These caterpillars, however, as already 
mentioned, place themselves in peculiar attitudes, which, combined 
with their brown colour, make them look almost exactly like bits of 
stick or dead twigs. 

The last of the five points to which I called your attention was 
the eye-spots. In some cases spots may serve for concealment, by 
resembling the marks on dead leaves. In Deilephila hippophae, 
which feeds on the hippophae, or sea buckthorn, a very grey-green 
plant, the caterpillar also is a very similar grey-green, and has, 
when full grown, a single red spot on each side, which, as Weiss- 
mann suggests, at first sight much resembles in colour and size one 
of the berries of hippophae, which, moreover, are present, though 
not ripe, at the same period of the year. Again, in Cherocampa 
tersa there is an eye-spot on each segment, which mimics the flower 
of the plant on which it feeds (Spermacoce hyssopifolia). White 
spots, in some cases, also resemble the spots of light which penetrate 
foliage. In other instances, however, and at any rate in our elephant 
hawk-moth, the eye-spots certainly render the insect more conspi- 
cuous. Now in some cases, as Wallace has pointed out, this is an 
advantage rather than a drawback. Suppose that from the nature 
of its food or any other cause, as, for instance, from being covered 
with hair, a small green caterpillar was very bitter, or in any way 
disagreeable or dangerous as food, still in the number of small green 
caterpillars which birds love it would be continually swallowed by 
mistake. If, on the other hand, it had a conspicuous and peculiar 
colour, its evil taste would serve to protect it, because the birds 
would soon recognise and avoid it, as Weir and others have proved 
experimentally. I have already alluded to a case of this among 
the hawk-moths in Deilephila euphorbia, which, feeding on euphorbia, 
with its bitter milky juice, is very distasteful to birds, and is thus 
actually protected by its bold and striking colours. The spots on 
our elephant hawk-moth caterpillar do not admit of this explanation, 
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because the insect is quite good to eat—I mean for birds. We must, 
therefore, if possible, account for them in some other way. There 
can, however, I think, be little doubt that Weissmann is right when 
he suggests that they actually protect the caterpillar by frightening 
its foes. 

Every one must have observed that these large caterpillars have a 
sort of uncanny, poisonous appearance ; that they suggest a small 
thick snake or other evil beast, and the eyes do much to increase the 
deception. Moreover, the segment on which they are placed is 
swollen, and the insect when in danger has the habit of retracting 
its head and front segments, which gives it an additional resemblance 
to some small reptile. That small birds are, as a matter of fact, 
afraid of these caterpillars (which, however, I need not say, are in 
reality altogether harmless) Weissmann has proved by actual experi- 
ment. He put a caterpillar in a tray in which he was accustomed 
to place seed for birds. Soon a little flock of sparrows and other 
small birds assembled to feed as usual. One of them lit on the edge 
of this tray, and was just going to hop in, when she spied the cater- 
pillar. Immediately she began bobbing her head up and down, but 
was afraid to go nearer. Another joined her, and then another, 
until at last there was a little company of ten or twelve birds, all 
looking on in astonishment, but not one ventured into the tray, 
while one which lit in it unsuspectingly beat a hasty retreat in evi- 
dent alarm as soon as she perceived the caterpillar. After watching 
for some time, Weissman removed the caterpillar, when the birds 
soon attacked the seeds. 

Other caterpillars also are probably protected by their curious 
resemblance to spotted snakes. Moreover, as Weissmann points out, 
we may learn another very interesting lesson from these caterpillars. 
They leave the egg, as we have seen, a plain green, like so many 
other caterpillars, and gradually acquire a succession of markings, 
the utility of which I have just attempted to explain. The young 
larva, in fact, represents an old form, and the species in the lapse of 
ages has gone through the stage which each individual now passes 
through in a few weeks. Thus the caterpillar of Chwrocampa por- 
cellus, the small elephant hawk-moth, a species very nearly allied to 
Ch. elpenor, passes through almost exactly the same stages as that of 
Ch. elpenor. But it leaves the egg with a subdorsal line, which the 
caterpillar of Ch. elpenor does not acquire until after its first moult. 
No one can doubt, however, that there was a time when the new-born 
caterpillars of Ch. porcedlus were plain green, like those of Ch. e/penor. 
In this respect, then, Ch. porcellus is a newer specific form than 
Ch. elpenor. Again, if we compare the mature caterpillars of Chwro- 
campa we shall find that there are some forms, such as Ch. myron 
and Ch. cherilus which never develop eye-spots, but even when 
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full grown correspond to the second stage of Ch. elpenor. Here, 
then, we seem to have a species still in the stage which Ch. elpenor 
must have passed through long ago. 

The genus Deilephila, of which we have in England three species 
—the euphorbia hawk-moth, the galium hawk-moth, and the rayed 
hawk-moth—is also very instructive. The caterpillar of the euphorbia 
hawk-moth begins life of a' clear green colour, without a trace of 
the subsequent markings. After the first moult, however, it has a 
number of black patches, a white line, and a series of white dots, 
and has, therefore, at one bound, acquired characters which in 
Ch. elpenor, as we have seen, were only very gradually assumed. In 
the third stage the line has disappeared, leaving the white spots. 
In the fourth the caterpillars have become very variable, but are 
generally much darker than before, and have a number of white 
dots under the spots. In the fifth stage there is a second row of 
white spots under the first. The caterpillars not being good to eat, 
there is, as has been already pointed out, no need for, nor attempt 
at, concealment. Now if we compare the mature caterpillars of other 
species of the genus, we shall find that they represent phases in the 
development of D. euphorbie. D. hippophae, for instance, even when 
full grown, is a plain green, with only a trace of the line, and 
corresponds, therefore, with a very early stage of D. euphorbie ; D. 
zygophylli, of South Russia, has the line, and represents the second 
stage of D. euphorbie ; Deiliphila livornica has the line and the row of 
spots, and represents, therefore, the third stage ; lastly, D. vespertilio 
and D. galii have progressed further, and lost the longitudinal line, 
but they never acquire the second row of spots which characterise 
the last stage of D. euphorbie. 

Professor Weissmann’s memoir, from which these facts are taken, is 
most suggestive, and opens up many points of interests. 

For such inquiries as this, the larvae of Lepidoptera are particu- 
larly suitable, because they live an exposed life ; the different species 
even of the same genus often feed on different plants, and are there- 
fore exposed to different conditions, and last, not least, because we 
know more about the larva of the Lepidoptera than of any other 
insects. The larvee of ants alllive in the dark ; they are fed by the 
perfect ants, and being, therefore, all subject to very similar conditions, 
ure all very much alike. It would puzzle even a good naturalist to 
determine the species of an ant larva, while, as we all know, the 
caterpillars of butterflies and moths are as easy to distinguish as the 
butterflies and moths; they differ from one another as much as, some- 
times more than, the perfect insect. 

There are five principal types of colouring among caterpillars. 
Those which live inside wood, or leaves, or underground, are 
generally of a uniform pale line; the small leaf-eating caterpillars 
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are green, like the leaves on which they feed. The other three 
types may, si parva licet componcre magnis, be compared with the 
three types of colouring among cats. There are the ground cats, 
such as the lion or puma, which are brownish or sand colour, like 
the open places they frequent. So also caterpillars which conceal 
themselves by day at the roots of their food-plant tend, as we have 
seen, even if originally green, to assume the colour of earth. The 
spotted or eyed cats, such as the leopard, live among trees; and 
their peculiar colouring renders them less conspicuous by mimicking 
spots of light which penetrate through foliage. So also many cater- 
pillars are marked with spots, eyes, or patches of colour. Lastly, there 
are the jungle cats, of which the tiger is a typical species, and which 
have stripes, rendering them very difficult to see among the brown 
grass which they frequent. It may, perhaps, be said that this com- 
parison fails, because the stripes of tigers are perpendicular, while 
those of caterpillars are either longitudinal or oblique. This, how- 
ever, so far from constituting a real difference, confirms the explana- 
tion, because in each case the direction of the lines follows those of 
the foliage. The tiger, walking horizontally on the ground, has 
transverse bars; the caterpillar, clinging to the grass in a vertical 
position, has longitudinal lines, while those which live on large 
veined leaves have oblique lines like the oblique ribs of the leaves. 

Thus, then, I think, we see reasons for many at any rate of the 
variations of colour and markings in caterpillars, which at first sight 
seem so fantastic and inexplicable. I should, however, produce an 
impression very different from that which I wish to convey, were I 
to lead you to suppose that all these varieties have been explained or 
are understood. Far from it, they still offer a large field for study ; 
nevertheless, I venture to think the evidence now brought forward, 
however imperfectly, is at least sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that there is not a hair, or a line, not a spot or a colour, for which 
there is not a reason, which has not a purpose or a meaning in the 
economy of nature. 


Joun Lupsock. 











CICERO AS A POLITICIAN. 


I po not know that there is any matter of thought which more 
exercises our minds than considerations as to the patriotism, or 
want of patriotism, displayed by the political leaders of the day. 
We can generally form our opinions easily, though perhaps erro- 
neously, as to the capabilities of the men. We feel that this one 
is dull and heavy, but industrious ; that the other is bright and quick, 
but unsafe through temper or idleness. And as to much in their 
moral characters we are certain; for instance that they have clean 
hands,—or the reverse, which latter is a fault now of rare occurrence; 
that they may be trusted to speak truth, or may not be trusted. 
But of that highest merit in a statesman, of that virtue without which 
none can be fit to lead in politics, we are very apt to be in doubt. 
Has this man or that been prompted to push himself into public 
life chiefly by a desire to do good to his country, or by personal 
ambition, or by professional aspirations, or by restless energy ; or, as 
is often the case, simply by chance? | There will probably have been 
mixed motives. Let a man be ever so patriotic, he cannot divest 
himself of a desire to shine among his fellows. That last infirmity of 
noble minds is itself so noble that this age will not regard it as a fault. 
And though a man’s patriotism be perfectly clear, he will still be 
glad to be paid for his work. But when once a politician has so 
risen among public affairs as to have handled, or to have come nigh to 
handling the helm, then, we all feel, that unless patriotism be his 
first motive he is untrue to his country. He has so buckled on his 
armour that he can hardly even take it off without sinning against 
his fellows. But it is the love, not the relinquishing of power 
which too frequently mars the patriot. The man who was at first 
content to serve his country simply, teaches himself at last to believe 
that his country may be best served by service done to himself. 
Thus the mind of the statesman sinks to the level of the mind of the 
king. It may therefore be well to examine the life of a man who, 
whatever were his faults, was certainly a patriot. 

It would be impossible now, I fear, to create much general 
enthusiasm for Cicero. He lived too long ago, and the difference 
between his life and ours is too great, to allow of a resuscitated 
interest. But his patriotism was so pure, so life-long, and so 
energetic, he was so specially clean-handed in an age specially 
defiled by corruption, and the records of his life have been left to us 
in language so charming, that I trust I may be borne with if 1 
myself deal with the subject somewhat enthusiastically. I will 
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speak first of him as a public man, and then, in another number, 
I may perhaps be allowed to glance at those lighter but still grave 
pursuits which to Cicero were the recreations of a politician’s life. 

It has no doubt been the practice of late to belittle Cicero. We 
have been told of his vanity. He was vain. It is the fact that he 
praises himself till those who most admire him become sick of the 
praise. Had he been simpler it would have been better. But self- 
glorification was the custom of the time and the mainspring of 
Roman life. The “ veni, vidi, vici” style was common to the Romans. 
They asked for triumphs and demanded public thanksgivings to the 
gods in their own honour. Cesar boasts that such a ceremony was 
decreed to him for the unprecedented period of fifteen days. It was 
common with the provincial governors to force their provincial 
subjects to send home deputations to praise them. It was common 
for a friend to ask a friend for public eulogy. It was common for a 
poet to laud himself. We remember the “Ipse Menalcas” of 
Virgil and the “Exegi monumentum” of Horace. This is distasteful 
to us ;—and it will probably be distasteful to those who shall come 
after us, two or three hundred years hence, that this or that British 
statesman should have made himself a knight of the garter or an earl. 
Now it isthought to be proper enough. It will shock men in future 
days that great peers or rich commoners should have bargained for 
ribands, and lieutenancies, and titles. Now it is the way of the time. 
We are shocked now when we learn that Walpole bought members 
of Parliament. In Walpole’s day it was the custom of the trade. 

Of Cicero it must be remembered that what we know of these 
foibles we know from his own writings,—from his speeches and from 
his letters. The speeches and letters of his contemporaries have 
not been found worthy of preservation. Had we the orations of 
Hortensius or the letters of Pompey we should probably find the 
same fault. 

Writers also who have lately dealt with Cicero’s name have 
slighted him because he did not ultimately succeed. There is no 
doubt a growing feeling in favour of Casarism and success which 
has ceased to be shocked at means and will be satisfied with any 
Napoleon who can seat himself for a time securely on a throne. 
Dean Merivale, in a charming little book lately published, tells us 
of that ‘unhappy patriot Cicero,” in which epithet how much of 
scorn there is;—and he tells us also that Cicero was never a real 
power in the State, ‘except once or twice, and for a moment 
only.” We know that Cicero failed. The object in which he 
passed his life was that of restoring the Republic to its former 
greatness and to its old simplicity. Both the greatness and the 
simplicity he probably exaggerated, but the very exaggeration is 
proof of his patriotism. How much farther Roman degradation 
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might have gone but for his efforts, no one can know. That he did 
much to bring back the efficacy of its laws we do know. That he 
saved Rome in the time of Catiline, all history declares. That he 
struggled to save it in the time of Antony, those who read history 
will acknowledge. 

Cicero was one of: those few who have fixed their minds early in 
life upon the achievement of great things, and have risen in the 
world without external advantages by a sustained confidence in their 
own powers. Such success can spring only,—not from the mere 
possession,—but from the consciousness of the possession of great 
intellectual and physical ability. That determination to do great 
things, “to scorn delights and live laborious days,’ which was so 
soon seen in Macaulay, and was a law of life to Cicero, may come 
early to many; but there are few strong enough to abide by it. 
Cicero did abide by it. As to his studies they were what any 
energetic and talented young man of the day may have pursued. 
It was his purpose to become a Roman advocate. But when we 
find him first’ exercising his talents in that profession it is his 
courage rather than his eloquence we admire. The days of Sylla’s 
proscription were just over, but the blood caused by it was still 
running, and the egregious robberies which the dictator’s confisca- 
tions had produced were continued. The wonderful story of Roscius 
Amerinus, on which a tale of most sensational pathos might be 
written, cannot be told here. As told by Cicero in the speech in 
which he defends Amerinus, tt makes the flesh creep and fills the 
reader with awe at the nature of life in Rome in those days. But it 
shows also the early determination of the young orator to do some- 
thing towards rescuing his country from its state of thraldom. 
Though Sylla was still all-powerful, though Cicero himself was of 
the Sullane party in the State and had even served as a boy in 
Sylla’s camp, he does not hesitate to hold up to ignominy the friends 
and followers of the dictator in a manner which at that time must 
have placed his life in jeopardy. They who have called Cicero a 
coward because he was never quick at fighting, can hardly have 
known the sort of danger which he encountered of his own accord 
as an advocate and a statesman. 

When Cicero was thirty (77 B.c.) he married his wife Terentia, a 
lady with some fortune, and in the next year he became the father 
of a daughter and obtained his first step in public honours by being 
elected Questor. This office he got at the earliest possible age, by 
the suffrages of all the tribes, and thus became a senator for life. 
When his year of office was over, he went, in the usual routine, to 
one of the provinces as second in command under the pro-consul. 

(1) The oration Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino is generally printed as Cicero’s second 
extant speech. There is reason, however, to think that it was the first spoken. 
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Chance allotted to Cicero a portion of Sicily. Here he did his duty 
in such a manner as to obtain the special regard of the provincials, 
who, when he protected instead of robbing them, were equally 
delighted and surprised at conduct so little expected and so seldom 
experienced. It was then and there that he made that character 
which induced the Sicilians shortly afterwards to apply to him for 
aid in prosecuting Verres, that most corrupt and most rapacious of 
governors of whom history has given us a record. 

There were three great periods in the life of Cicero at which he so 
displayed his patriotism, his energy, and especially his courage, as 
to have merited a higher place among the statesmen of the world 
than has been given to him. These were the periods of the trial of 
Verres, of Catiline’s conspiracy, and of his final struggle with Marc 
Antony after the murder of Julius Caesar. In the two first Cicero 
was triumphant, and triumphantly happy. In the latter his enemies 
were too strong for him, and he was certainly, as Dr. Merivale says, 
an unhappy patriot. But in all of them he displayed so great a 
courage in circumstances of most unusual danger, that it is marvel- 
lous that cowardice should have been imputed to him ; —unless, indeed, 
it is still thought that bravery can only be shown in fighting. In 
each crisis he had to act with the fear before his eyes of those who 
were dominant in the State, who were never scrupulous as to blood- 
shed, and to whom he knew that he must give undying offence in 
struggling for liberty, justice, and humanity. 

I wish that this was the time, or that here could be space for 
telling the story of Verres. There is a pleasure certainly in 
hearing the horrors of past misrule, and in comparing the security 
and comfort of to-day with the dangers of bygone years. When we 
read of the treatment applied to Defoe, to Prynne, to Latimer, and 
other victims of British tyranny, we roll ourselves up pleasantly in 
the blankets of our existing liberty. But this story of Verres ex- 
ceeds, I think, all that we read elsewhere of the abominations of 
personal misrule. Were not the evidence overwhelming, we could 
not believe that such things should have been possible. The man 
having been praetor, became in his turn pro-pretor, or governor of 
Sicily. Here he was left in power for three years. Rapacity was 
perhaps the distinguishing trait in his character ;—though in lust, in 
greediness, in arrogance, and in cruelty he seems also to have 
exceeded other men. Knowing well that the systematic robbery 
which he practised could not pass unquestioned, he, with much fore- 
sight, apportioned the plunder of his three years to three purposes. 
The first would suffice to enrich himself for life; the second would 
obtain for him the eager services of the best among Roman advo- 
cates; the third would enable him to bribe the judges when, as 
would certainly be the case, he should be brought before the judgment 
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seat. And the details of his villainy are as amusing as they are 
shocking. In one case the great Roman prator,—for this happened 
at Rome before the Sicilian adventures,—was desirous of levying 
money from the estate of a person who had, in the performance of 
his duties, become liable for the preservation of a temple dedicated 
to Castor. The temple was in such excellent condition that there 
seemed to be no opening. At last one of the ‘dogs,’ who, as he 
boasted, followed him at his heels,’ suggested to him that he might 
allege that the columns were not absolutely perpendicular. The 
charge was at once made, with an injunction that they should be 
amended and made exact to a plumb line by a certain impossibly 
early day ;—the joke being that the columns were as nearly perpen- 
dicular as it is in the nature of columns to stand. Verres, however, 
went to work, and, as no contractor could undertake to perform the 
job by the time named, he employed his own men to alter a few 
stones, and then exacted the full caution money for which the poor 
wretch stood pledged. This was at Rome. In Sicily, when a good 
but timid local chief magistrate, one Sopater by name, could not be 
induced to give up a certain public statue of great beauty which 
the tyrant demanded, alleging with tears in his eyes that his brother 
magistrates would not part with it, the Roman governor had the 
provincial great man stripped naked and placed aloft in the market 
place, in mid winter, on the crupper of a marble horse. There the 
poor man was frozen almost to death, but did live through it to bear 
testimony of the deed. On another occasion certain pirates,—were 
not taken, indeed, for Verres had other uses for public money than 
that of employing it on public services,—but fell into the pro-preetor’s 
power by an accident at sea. According to all rule they should have 
been put to death ; but their captain had the means of buying his 
own safety, and many of his men were young and handsome, and 
could be sold as slaves for much money. Only the old and useless 
pirates were taken to execution. But the people of Syracuse, 
who hated these pirates, would not be thus satisfied. There were 
notoriously more, and the Syracusans clamoured for their execu- 
tion. Then there was a tumult, and Verres was frightened. Now 
these pirates had with them some unfortunate Roman citizens whom 
they had taken as prisoners, and of them Verres could in no way 
make money. He therefore muffled up his compatriots, so that they 
should not be known by their complexion, and sent them out and 
executed them,—poor innocent Roman compatriots,—in lieu of the 
saleable pirates ! 

I would fain go on, the stories are so delightful, and my readers may 
perhaps have forgotten their Verres. But Cicero, and not Verres, 


(1) “ Dicit ei quidam ex illis canibus, quos iste Liguri dixerat esse cirea se muitos.” 
In Verrem, Act. II. Lib, I. Cap. li. 
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should be the hero of the moment. One would think that a man 
who had done these things might have been made an easy victim to 
the law if only the necessary evidence were there. But it was far 
otherwise. Verres knew well whence was to come that security to 
which he looked for the enjoyment of his plunder. At that time, 
while his ravages in Sicily were being carried on, the judgment seats in 
Rome were filled only by senators. There had been various changes 
in this respect, but Sylla ten years before this had enacted that none 
but senators should sit as judges. These senatorial judges had been 
notoriously and uniformly corrupt. The law just at this time was 
again changed, and other classes were joined with the Senate on the 
bench ; but in this trial Cicero had to deal with senatorial corruption. 
We have a list of the judges who sat upon the case, and they were 
all senators,—the very men for whom Verres had apportioned the 
plunder of one year. He belonged to their order. They also had 
been, or would be, provincial governors. They were men to whom 
rapacity, and cruelty, and robbery had been made familiar by Sylla’s 
rule. There probably was not a Verres among them. Such a man 
Nature can hardly produce twice in one and the same age. But the 
thing itself,—provincial plundering,—was not a vice odious to them. 
Opposition to the thing was much more odious. As Cicero himself 
observes in these Verrine orations, dishonesty had so grown that 
even honest men did not kuow when or at what point to arrest it.’ 
Cicero, in undertaking the case of Verres, bad as Verres had been, 
had all the aristocracy of aristocratic Rome against him. 

It is difficult to make a reader of the present day understand the 
nature of the difficulties in the advocate’s way. It was necessary 
that he should go to Sicily to get up his case,—to go and return,— 
and in doing this he had to guard himself against the assassins who - 
had been hired to stop him. “Only,” says he, “that had I not been 
present, you, Verres, would have escaped, do you think that I would 
have come from Vibo to Velia in a little boat through those ruffians 
and armed robbers of yours?’’? Then all the intricate mysteries of 
Ntoman law terms and Roman festivals had been brought to bear, so 
that the trial might be postponed for another year,—when other 
consuls would be in power,—which scheme was planned by the very 
iman who was to be one of the next year’s consuls, who was now the 
advocate of Verres,—by that Hortensius who was the first of Roman 
advocates till his fame was eclipsed by that of Cicero. But all these 
tricks Cicero overcame by his marvellous celerity,—and by his resolu- 
tion to give up that opportunity of a lengthened oration which such a 
case deserved. He threw down his defiance to the judges, and to 
(1) “Si, ternos denarios qui coegit crit absolutus ; quaternos, quinos, denos denique aut 


vicenos coget alius; que erit reprehensio’’? In Verrem, Act. II. Lib. ILI. Cap. xciv. 
(2) In Verrem, Act. II. Lib, II. Cap. xli. 
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Hortensius. To know what this meant at that time the reader 
must remember that Sylla had prevailed; that the aristocracy had 
been re-established ; that the judges on the bench were pretors, 
ediles, and tribunes, and that Hortensius at the moment was 
perhaps the most powerful man in Rome. It must be remembered 
also that these men were all, in their hearts, attached to the cause of 
Verres. 

There are, in all, seven Verrine orations, of which only two were 
spoken. The other five were written and published when the trial 
was over, so that Cicero might not lose his labour, but enjoy the 
triumph of that lengthened telling of his story, the ‘“ fructum laudis 
ex perpetua oratione,” as he calls it, which the tricks of his adver- 
saries denied him before the bench. But in judging of Cicero’s 
advocacy in this case,—either as to its conduct or its success,—we 
must take only the two first and the two shortest orations. Now 
the manner of the thing was thus;—according to the Roman law 
it was open to any one to bring such an accusation as this against a 
magistrate. If two or more put themselves forward for the purpose, 
then a preliminary trial was held as to which should perform the 
duty. The judges had to decide to which claimant it would be best 
for the Republic that the accusation should be confided. But the 
judges,—as judges then were in Rome,—might not improbably 
decide with another view. In this case, a poor creature was put 
forward, one Cecilius, who had been a friend of Verres but now 
professed himself to be an enemy. There can be no doubt that the 
object was to secure an acquittal by the weakness of the accusation. 
Hortensius against Cecilius, with a bench of senators, would have 
placed Verres out of all danger. And such was the plan. Then 
Cicero had to plead that he might be chosen. And he so did 
it, that he made the other choice impossible. “If you elect 
Ccilius,” he says, in the last words of the first oration, ‘the Roman 
people will know that an honest inquiry in this matter,—honest, 
strict, and searching,—is not to your mind, and does not suit your 
Order in the State.” Then they chose Cicero, and the first step was 
gained. 

The next speech, the only one actually spoken by Cicero at the bar 
in the trial of Verres, was very short ; but perhaps of all the orations 
it tells us the most of the spirit and energy of theman. He was then 
thirty-seven, and, though at that mature age, may be said to have 
been at the beginning of his career. There was with him in what he did 
on this occasion an object far greater than that of punishing Verres, 
or even of obtaining redress for his friends the Sicilians. Nor did he 
work with any motive of immediate personal gain, or even of future 
gains, as far as honorarium was concerned. The Cincian law forbad 
patrons to take payment or presents for services done to their clients, 
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and as far as our imperfect evidence goes, it seems that Cicero obeyed 
this law throughout his whole life. So Plutarch tells us; but the fact 
that no one tells us the contrary is testimony stronger than Plutarch’s. 
Of other advocates we hear quite other stories, as of Hortensius. But, 
as far as I know, no biographer, no historian, no enemy,—and who had 
more ?—no rival, has ever said that Cicero’s hands were foul with 
illegal gain.’ His real object was to become prominent in the Republic, 
and the means he took was the honest service of the Republic. 

It becomes clear to the reader as he follows the story that in his 
heart of hearts Cicero hated such a man as Verres, that he hated 
injustice on the bench, and that though he personally liked Horten- 
sius, he hated the unscrupulous use which his great rival made of 
his powers. In this short spoken speech against Verres there are 
passages of immense power. Ife began by reminding the Bench 
before him of the infamy to which the Senate had been brought by 
the venality of senatorial judges, and tells them that an opinion had 
become fixed, not only in Rome but throughout the nations, that no 
rich man need fear condemnation from such men as then sat upon the 
judgment seat. ‘Now in such a moment as this, when you, and 
your crder, and your privileges are in such peril,—it is now that 
this Verres is brought before you, a man whose life and deeds have 
long since condemned him in the opinion of all, but who is able to 
boast that he is already acquitted,—because he has money at com- 
mand.” * He goes on to say that he has no wish to increase the 
stain, but rather to remove it. If they will now be true judges they 
may redeem their character; but if the wealth of the accused shall 
suffice for his acquittal, he, Cicero, will take care that the Republic 
shall know that the acquittal has been achieved, not by the innocence of 
the accused, or the inefficiency of the accuser, but by the venality of 
the Bench. And these men whom he addressed,—fourteen in num- 
ber,—were all brother senators, and brother magistrates, and all of 
them probably older than himself. 

Then he addresses himself to Hortensius,—the counsel who was, as 
we should say, on the other side,—‘* My contest,” he says, “is 
altogether with you. If you were carrying on this case against me 
after your common practice, by eloquence, by ingenuity in cross- 
examining my witnesses, I would act with you after the same fashion. 
I would simply make out my case. But as you are working with 
cunning, craftily, so as to postpone your answer to another term, I will 
be crafty too, and will so hurry the matter on that your answer must 
be immediate. And do not suppose,”’ he says, “ that I would have 
descended to the task of accusing a wretch whom all the world knows 


(1) He has been charged with usury, but on little or no evidence. ‘That in the latter 
portion of his life he paid much for borrowed moncy is certain. 
(2) In Verrem, Act. Prima, Cap. i. 
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to be guilty, unless it were that the intolerable masterdom and greed 
which for years past has characterised you at the bar were now to be 
exercised on behalf of this abandoned culprit.” Then he goes on,— 
“This is what I assume todo. This is the duty I put upon myself. 
This is the grand spectacle which as a new Aidile’ I promise to my 
fellow-countrymen. I advise, I proclaim, 1 demand that they who 
have been accustomed to act either as principals or agents for the 
corruption of justice, and who have had the audacity to say that they 
will so act in the present case, shall keep their hands off in the 
matter now on trial.”? 

And they did, and the orator had so spoken that he was believed 
by the judges, and by the counsel, and by the criminal. Hortensius 
would not speak against him, and Verres put an end to the trial by 
retiring into voluntary exile. To us, whose laws are different, this 
seems but a lame conclusion ; but to Cicero it was a great triumph, and 
to Verres a punishment as severe as any which the law could have 
inflicted. He paid his fine and went away from Rome for ever. The 
reader is made unhappy by finding that nothing worse could have 
been imposed on this exasperating offender, but he receives some 
little comfort when he hears that twenty-seven years afterwards 
Verres was slaughtered by order of Antony, because, in his banish- 
ment at Marseilles, he would not give up a certain beautiful statuette 
which he had stolen and which Antony desired to possess. 

Cicero went through his wdileship and became preetor with still 
increasing popularity. He then declined the provincial government 
which was the pretor’s usual and much-coveted reward, in order that 
he might remain in Rome and sue for the consulship. Of the 
growing anarchy in Rome at that time it is impossible to speak here 
at length. But it has to be acknowledged that Cicero had set his 
heart upon doing that which was impossible. The empire had 
become so unwieldy that the old mode of rule by annual magistrates 
and by the suffrages of the people had become impracticable. This 
tyrant or the other, or this or that handful of oligarchs was cropping 
up one after another. Whether it was Marius or Sylla, or Pompey 
or Catiline, or Caesar or Antony, we see that power was drifting into 
the hands of ambitious and unscrupulous leaders who were for the 
most part greedy of pleasure, greedy of money, greedy above all 
things of dominion, and careless of blood. In the list just given 
there is not one whose character entitles him to the love of his fellow 
creatures. Cmsar, who was the best, was crafty and ambitious 
beyond them all. He was absolutely unscrupulous as to money, 
and could exterminate a whole town,—men, women, and cnildren,— 


(1) Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that the A%dile inaugurated his year of office by 
giving spectacles to the people, often at cost ruinous to himself. 
(2) In Verrem, Act. Prima, Cap. xii. 
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without remorse. That those men should have been such as they 
were,—that the great Romans of the time were treacherous, 
inhuman, and selfish,—would be nothing to us here, were it not 
that Cicero was:so much the reverse. That, living among all 
those men, sharing with them their honours, contesting with them 
the same offices, breathing the air of the same Forum, there should 
have been one, their rival in political importance, who was purely 
patriotic through it all, who craved in his heart, above all other 
cravings, the majesty, the welfare, the honour, and the liberty of the 
people,—this it is which makes it now worth our while to examine 
the man’s character after two thousand years and to teach ourselves 
that the patriot,—though an unhappy patriot,—is more worthy of our 
attention than successful emperors. Cato, too, was a patriot ; but 
who can care for Cato? His hands were clean, but he did not go 
where men defile their hands. He was unpractical and useless, 
endeavouring to carry into his public life that so-called philosophy 
which Cicero kept for the amusement of his leisure. Cicero did go 
where men defile themselves ; but he kept himself clean. From first 
to last he was in the thick of everything,—struggling, striving, 
attacking, defending, shouting aloud, always in favour of liberty,— 
but always conservative and always honest. 

In due time,—that it is to say at the earliest possible period of his 
life, —he was elected Consul, and was so elected by the acclamation of 
all the tribes. The letter! of advice which his brother Quintus wrote to 
him as to his conduct in the approaching struggle is worth reading, 
as showing what it was necessary that a ‘‘ Novus Homo” should do 
to secure this highest honour. Cicero, as having been the first of his 
family who had aspired to high office, was altogether “‘ Novus Homo.” 

The quelling of Catiline was of course the great event of the year of 
his consulship,—the one event so great that historians, poets, and essay 
writers have not even as yet done with it. Of all prose words in the 
Latin language the “ Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos- 
tra?” with which he commences the first of these orations, are the most 
familiar to us. Those at the beginning of the second oration, “Abiit, 
excessit, evasit, erupit,” are almost equally so. The great well-born 
revelling Roman conspirator is much better known to us than Perkin 
Warbeck, or Guy Fawkes, or the Duke of Monmouth. But before 
we speak of Catiline we must say a word in reference to the three 
orations which Cicero, as consul, made on a law proposed by the 
tribune Rullus for a division of lands among the people. As to 
these speeches, Pliny the Elder says, addressing the shade of the 
orator, ‘You speak, and the tribes abandon their agrarian law,— 
they give up, that is, their own resources.”” And it was so. Cicero 


(1) De Petitione Consulatus. 
(2) Hist. Nat., Lib. VIL. C. xxxi. 
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would of course speak against such a law, and therefore in opposition 
to the supposed interest of the people. We all know what an 
agrarian law means ;—it is confiscation, and has been generally 
a payment proposed by demagogues to the people for their support. 
In this case the proposition came from the tribunes of the people, 
whom, as consul, Cicero was able to oppose, and did oppose success- 
fully, in the Senate. That, however, was nothing; the Senate 
would of course be with him. But the second and third of these 
orations were made to the people themselves, and, as Pliny tells us, 
by the sweetness of his voice and the strength of his arguments, he 
cozened them, the popular crowd, out of their dearest predilections. 
It is often said among ourselves that no man can gain a vote in the 
House of Commons by his eloquence, but what should we say of a 
man who could persuade the mass of the people to abandon their most 
cherished prejudices ? 

Then came the affair of Catiline, throughout the whole of which 
we know not which to admire most, the prescience, the courage, or 
the sagacity of the Consul. He had no one high in power to help 
him, for his brother consul was Catiline’s brother rebel,—or would 
have been had he dared. The great object was not to kill the con- 
spirator, by doing which he would have added fuel to the fire and have 
strengthened the purpose of those who were as yet but half inclined 
to join the conspiracy, but to make Rome too hot to hold the rebel, so 
that the rebel should be forced to take himself off ; and this he succeeded 
in doing, though Catiline’s audacity was so great that he dared to 
keep his place in the Senate when Cicero was denouncing him. By 

* degrees the Consul pulled his net so close, became so sure of his facts, 
brought his proofs so directly home, that Catiline was obliged to go. 

For the facts, the history of the year, readers must of course look 
elsewhere. It is with the spirit of the man and with that only that 
I have to deal here. There are four of these. orations, and each of 
them is very short. Their united length is hardly more than half 
that of a speech made by him in the same year of his consulship for 
a wretched client called Cluentius. But they are full of fire, and 
convince the reader of the hot action of the man at the very time at 
which they were spoken. The first was addressed to the Senate, and 
seems to have been delivered extempore, at the spur of the moment, 
and to have been occasioned by the audacity of Catiline in taking 
his place in the assembly at such a time. But though it was pro- 
duced by a sudden impulse, it shows that as chief officer of the State 
he had made himself acquainted with every detail of the conspiracy. 
How he had learned all that he did know is a mystery to us ;— 
though we have heard something of a certain lady who betrayed a 
lover’s secrets, and a good deal of those ambassadors from the 
Allobroges, who, when they were invited to assist the conspirators, 
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thought that they would serve themselves best by telling everything 
to the Consul. The second and third orations are addressed to the 
people, and are, I think, much the finest. In the first of these he 
proposes to justify his conduct in regard to Catiline,—that is to 
make the people believe that he was performing his duty as their 
servant in prosecuting a man whose proceedings were not only 
illegal but injurious to them. In the second, he explains the 
position of things at that moment. When Catiline had left Rome, 
“had gone out from among them, had run off, had escaped, had 
burst away,” he had not abandoned his conspiracy. He had taken 
himself to an armed force which was subject to him at some distance 
from the city, and had left certain friends within the walls ready for 
fire and slaughter when Catiline should show himself before the gates. 
But with the assistance of that false lady, of whom mention has 
been made, and of those ambassadors, with probably other appliances 
of some Roman detective force, Cicero knew everything, and soon 
had in his hands the power of arresting the chiefs of those who had 
been so left in Rome. All this is what he tells the people in the 
third Catiline oration,—the second, that is, which he addressed to 
them. The fourth was spoken to the Senate on the day but one 
following. There were five of these conspirators now left in the city 
upon whom he was determined that punishment should fall. Four 
of these he summoned to his presence as he might have summoned 
any other free citizen. They went to him at once, not knowing 
the evidence which he held against them, ignorant of the treason of 
their fellow traitors, and he took them with him to the temple in 
which the Senate was being held. Two of them were fellow 
senators. There he declared everything, and the question was put 
to the Senate whether these men should be allowed to live or 
be made to die. The fourth Catiline oration is that by which he 
brought the Senate to eonsent to their execution. It was the law in 
Rome that no citizen should be put to death without a decree of the 
people. No decree of the Senate was sufficient for such a purpose. 
Among a people with whom individually life was held in no respect, 
who had no horror of blood, the laws defended the lives of citizens 
as though the breath of a citizen were too sacred to be assailed. 
Murder was common enough,—and suicide; but executions were 
almost unknown. It was, however, also law in Rome that when the 
Senate had decreed that on a special emergency, “the Consuls 
were to see that harm did not befall the State,” then the usual laws 
should be temporarily abrogated and a special dictatorial power 
should be created. Such a decree had been passed on the occasion 
of Cicero’s first oration, and whatever power such a decree could 
give was given to him as consul. Now the question arose whether 
these conspirators should be put to death. That they did not 
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deserve death no one dared to say. Czasar, who was most anxious 
to save them, who in his heart had been one of them, spoke in their 
favour, trying to protect their lives. He acknowledged fully the 
atrocity of the crimes imputed; he acknowledged the guilt of the 
criminals; he was in favour of the most severe punishment which 
could be inflicted, short of death. He proposed banishment and 
confiscation. Many others exerted themselves for the culprits. 
Senators were already quite alive to the danger, to the possible 
illegality of the proceeding. Many had stayed away, fearing to 
encounter this responsibility. But, at the end, Cicero, who on no 
other occasion ever demanded blood, Cicero who of all men of those 
days was the most humane, who was, we may almost say, the one 
humane man of that day, carried the Senate with him. The con- 
demned ones were taken away for execution. There were five of 
them in ali. Not a moment was allowed to them. When the thing 
had been done, the great Consul said to those around him, “ Vixerunt.” 
“With them all that belongs to life is of the past.” | 

Whether the Senate had legally the power to make such a decree, 
or whether the Consul was obeying or outraging the law in obeying 
that decree, I will not attempt to say. Historians and lawyers and 
biographers have been in doubt on the subject from that day down 
to the present. It is evident from niany of Cicero’s words that he 
looked forward to some future calamity as the result of his whole 
conduct in the matter. ‘I know,” he says to Catiline, “if quelled 
by me you take yourself off into exile, how great a tempest of 
hatred will fall upon me, if not now when men remember all your 
sins, yet at some future day. But if it shall fall on me only and 
not on the Republic, of what matter will it be? ”’ I am inclined to 
think that Cicero knew that he was stretching the law. But there 
can be no doubt that he was actuated by grand motives. The 
men he executed, Cethegus, Lentulus, and the others, were not 
personal enemies whom he hated. Catiline was much more odious to 
him. But had he killed Catiline within the walls, there would have 
been civil war. By killing those few he thought,—and he was justified 
in thinking,—that he would save the city from that prolonged horror. 

There can be no doubt that the citizens generally not only approved 
of what he did, but lauded him to the skies. He was accompanied 
home, we are told, after the execution of the conspirators by the 
acclamations of the people, and was followed by the chiefs of the 
Senate. It was night, and they displayed torches in all the houses 
to lighten his way. The women showed him their children at 
the windows. Catulus in the Senate, who was prince of the 
Senate and of all men there enjoyed the highest respect, and Cato 
before the people, who of all men was by the people the most respected, 


* (1) In Catilinam, I. C. ix. 
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obtained for him, with the assent of all classes, the appellation of 
Father of his country. Juvenal, writing about a hundred and sixty 
years afterwards, reminded his countrymen that Rome, in the days 
when Rome was really free, had called Cicero by that hallowed 
name.’ All the evidence we have goes to prove the assertion so often 
made by himself, that he, without bloodshed, had saved his country. 
Sallust, who was Ceesar’s friend and therefore Cicero’s enemy, does not 
dispute it, but acknowledges, when speaking of the first of Cicero’s 
Catiline orations, that Marcus Tullius had made a speech most useful 
to the Republic.? It is impossible to doubt that the Romans of the 
day felt that he had at his own great personal risk saved the city 
from destruction, and that their gratitude was commensurate with the 
benefit conferred on them. 

So far Cicero’s life had been thoroughly triumphant. Of domestic 
trouble he had as yet, as far as we know, suffered nothing. He had 
in his youth made up his mind to be an orator, and of orators 
he was the chief. In his profession as advocate, or defender of 
cases before the judges, he had become pre-eminently first, even 
against such rivals as Cotta and Hortensius. As soon and as rapidly 
as the law would allow him he had become questor, sedile, preetor, 
and consul. Large legacies had been made to him, and no doubt he 
had been paid liberally by the foreign states of whose affairs he had 
been the chosen protector. His friends were the leading men in 
Rome and all had gone well with him. But it is impossible not to 
learn from even his earlier orations,—and from the whole course of 
his epistles afterwards,—that he had at his heart a feeling, not quite a 
conviction but an ever-increasing fear, that the glory of the Republic 
was a thing of the past. The grand days of the Scipios,—which 
after all were not probably so grand as he believed them to have 
been,—were never to return. The purity of the judgment seat was 
gone. Men came up, one after another, who wanted empire,—under 
whatsoever name,—for themselves. It was necessary that he should 
belong toa party, as otherwise he could do nothing in the State; 
and, therefore, he belonged to Pompey’s party. But there was 
hardly a hope for him that the old republican honesty should be 
restored. It was after all but an aristocratic republic, an oligarchical 
republic, a republic with slaves, a republic which had for some years 
before Cicero’s time been subject to one tyranny and another. What- 
ever it might have been in the old semi-mythic days before the 
Punic wars, it had come to be such that we cannot now imagine that 
any efforts, any dozen of Ciceros, could have put it on its legs again. 
But in all these efforts he was pure. In all of them he was sincere. 





(1) “ Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patriz Ciceronem libera dixit.”’"—Juvena., Sat. VIII. 
(2) Sallust, Conjuratio Catilinaria, C. xxxi. 
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In his first attacks upon Sylla’s creatures, in his words of caution to 
those Verrine judges, in his earnest and successful prayers (Orat. De 
Lege Manilid) that Pompey’s hands might be strengthened against 
the Eastern enemies of the Empire, he throughout had his eyes fixed 
firmly on the greatness and well-being and honour of the Republic, 
and hitherto, though there must have been those inner qualms, he 
had personally been successful. 

But after his consulship,—after his victory over the Catiline fac- 
tion, his woes began. It is impossible, even at this distance of time, 
to speak of them without that regret which is always felt when a 
great man has produced his own discomfiture by his own folly. 
Cicero so belauded himself for his own enterprise, that his friends 
became tired of him. That “ Pater patric” was so rung into men’s 
ears, accompanied by one or two foolish verses of which he probably 
was the author,’ that even Pompey became sick of him, and Cesar, 
who had never openly quarrelled with Cicero,—and who to the end 
never did quarrel with him,—had an easy opportunity of getting rid 
of him. I cannot tell here the wretched story of Clodius, and 
Ceesar’s wife, and the mysteries of the Bona Dea. It will suffice to 
say that the matter created a fury of internecine hatred between 
Clodius and Cicero; that Cicero endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain 
the punishment of Clodius, and that Clodius succeeded in obtaining 
a sort of decree from the people by which Cicero was banished and 
his property confiscated. But, previous to the decree, Cicero had 
taken himself into banishment; the causes of all which condition of 
affairs, and how some thought that Cicero should have defended him- 
self by a civil war, may be learnt by reference to his biography, or 
to his letters and own orations. 

Four years after his consulship, when Piso and Gabinius were 
consuls, Cicero went into banishment. I mention the names of the 
two consuls because the bitterness of Cicero’s hatred towards them, 
and the violence of the language with which he assailed them publicly 
on his return, show both the terrible strength of the man and the 
nature of the language in which a great pro-consular Roman senator 
found it compatible with his dignity to indulge. He is abusive 
when he talks of Verres, very abusive when he speaks afterwards of 
Antony. But his language as to Piso and Gabinius beats all the 
rest. He went into exile in northern Greece, and was very wretched 
while he was there. We have a few letters ‘from him, chiefly to 
Atticus, with one or two to his wife and daughter and brother, 
full of wailing. But, with all his activity of intellect, he could bring 
himself to no work. He was absent from Rome nearly a year and a 


(1) As to “Cedant arma toge, concedat laurea linguz,” there can be no doubt. 
In spite of Quintilian, I have tried to convince myself that the other more unfortunate 
line, “ O fortunatam natam me consule Romam,” was not really his. 
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half, but he seems to have been so depressed as to have written 
nothing. He was not only banished, but his property was confis- 
cated and destroyed. His mansion on the Palatine hill was burned, 
and Olodius, in order that even the soil on which it stood might 
never be recovered, built a temple on it dedicated to the goddess 
Liberty. Rome was all the world to Cicero, and we can under- 
stand what must have been his misery when he heard that his 
household treasures were laid waste. And then, added to all 
that, exceeding all that, piling up the bitterness of his misery to the 
uttermost point of endurance, was the ingratitude of the city which 
had so lately called him its preserver. He never quite allows him- 
self to break out against either Pompey or Cesar, who were at this 
time joined with Crassus in some impalpable bond which has been 
called a triumvirate; but he knew that they could have saved him, 
and his soreness against Pompey must have been very great. From 
this time forth Cicero must surely have hated Pompey. 

He was exiled in April, s.c. 58, and in the August of the next 
year he was recalled. The glory with which he was received, the 
acclamations with which he was greeted, the clamorous joy of the 
citizens and the solemn deputation of the Senate, would seem to be 
totally at variance with what had been done so short a time before, 
were it not plain to us that the banishment was never really carried 
by a constitutional vote of the people, but had been effected by 
Clodius in a manner which tells us plainly enough that violence 
had taken the place of law in the public doings of Rome. Cicero 
came back, however, in a blaze of triumph, of which he certainly 
made the most ; and got back his land on the Palatine hill in spite 
of the temple to Liberty, the college of priests deciding that nu valid 
consecration of the ground had been effected. He also had voted to 
him, out of the public purse, money for the rebuilding of his house. 

We must now pass rapidly over some years in our patriot’s life. 
When he was fifty-six he was persuaded to go out as pro-consul or 
governor to Cilicia. This was a duty which he had hitherto 
shunned, as he disliked the idea of being far from Rome. It was a 
privilege which all other Roman chiefs had greatly coveted, as it 
not only conferred great temporary power but also considerable 
wealth on an honest governor, and enormous wealth on those who 
were dishonest. There were different shades of dishonesty ; but we 
find that there were but few who resisted the temptation of provin- 
cial plunder when it came in their way. Cicero was at last made to 
understand that he owed it to the State to take his turn, and he went 
to Cilicia. I do not know that any of his works show more clearly the 
nature of the man than his letters from thence, which tell us not only 
his ideas of government but the way in which he performed his duty. 
He did not take a shilling from the province which was not his own 
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by the clearest reading of the law, and he did all he could to prevent 
others taking what was not their own. There is a story of one 
Scaptius, who was but an agent for Brutus, the great Brutus whom 
we have all thought so honest,—the Brutus who in our own literature 
condemns Cassius for his itching palm,—but who in this matter 
appears in the character of a most extortionate usurer. The debtor 
was a certain municipality in Cicero’s province, and Cicero had to deal 
between his friend Brutus and the impoverished town. He was for a 
while stout against Brutus,—would not let Brutus use the law for the 
collection of illegal interest,—but at last allowed the matter to be 
postponed. “This I did for Brutus,” he says in one of his letters to 
Atticus; and for so saying he has been much reviled. A judge in 
these days would be subject to ignominy who thought of a friend 
when giving judgment; but the reader of the story as it is written 
by Cicero himself to Atticus cannot but feel how unusual and 
how violent a struggle Cicero made after purity of justice in opposi- 
tion to the practice and tradition of his office. 

There can be no doubt, at any rate, that his government was most 
popular, and that for the time he was, as it were, a very providence 
to those Asiatic people. At Rome the Romans did not care much 
for his honesty. But he had succeeded also in some small military 
matters, and he returned to Rome, most unfortunately for his own 
comfort, with a claim to the glorification of a triumph. 

But Cesar had then passed the Rubicon. What was to be the 
effect of such a step was not as yet plain to any Roman, neither to 
(Cesar, to Pompey, nor to Cicero. But gradually it did become plain 
to the latter that he must take one side or the other. At this 
moment he could not enter the town, because of that wretched 
triumph, in demanding which he was obliged to be persistent ; nor 
could he go anywhere without his lictors, such being his condition as 
a Roman Imperator, which character he was bound to support till 
this question of the triumph was decided. 

From this time forth Cicero’s life is pitiable, but nevertheless was for 
the most part admirable. He never for a moment abandoned his 
ideas as to a republic, or his aspirations that his fellow citizens might 
even yet be free and great,—even yet, in spite both of Caesar and 
Pompey. But though there was always some remnant of hope, 
though there were intermittent moments of almost triumphant 
expectation, still despair was predominant, despair not as to himself 
but as to his country. The heaviest censure to which Cicero has 
been subjected has come from his conduct during these six last years 
of his life. He is said to have trimmed, to have vacillated, to have 
been timid, and to have sought safety indifferently with one set of 
friends or with another. I think that the charge has come from a 
want of appreciation of the scrupulous nature of the man. In the 
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days which led to Pharsalia, to the destruction of Pompey and the 
empire of Casar, he had ample reason for doubting Pompey. 
Pompey had shown plainly enough by this time that he too would 
be a tyrant if he could, and a most bloody tyrant should he be suc- 
cessful. But Cicero’s position was such that he could not but belong 
to one side or the other. He hated fighting, not only for himself, 
but the idea of it, as we do, regarding it as a barbarous mode of 
deciding questions. Danger such as he encountered in opposing Sylla’s 
ordinances, in putting down Catiline, in confronting Clodius, and 
afterwards in attacking Antony, was anything but distasteful to him. 
But now he had to go either into one camp or the other, and both 
were odious to him. At last he went to Pompey’s camp. Cesar 
was attacking the Republic, and Pompey was, nominally, defending 
it. One side was almost as bad as the other, but the choice was forced 
on him. 

He did not himself get as far as Pharsalia; but when the battle 
was over and Pompey had fled, he came back to Italy with all the 
stain of defeat upon him. It was as bad with him as though he had 
retired from the fatal field. He was, however, permitted by Cesar, 
—and by Antony as Czsar’s lieutenant,—to take up his residence in 
Rome and to follow his course asa senator and advocate. He was then 
sixty and there were for him three years of comparative quiet. But he 
lost his daughter Tullia, whom of all beings he loved the best, and he 
thought himself bound to put away his wife Terentia after more than 
thirty years of married life, for some cause which is now not known. 
But divorce with these Romans was almost as common as marriage. 
Tullia had been thrice married and twice divorced. During this 
period he wrote many of his essays—indeed all that which we know 
as his philosophy—and pleaded causes even before Caesar himself. 
It is singular in these latter orations to find the invocation to the 
great dictator instead of those to which we have been accustomed. 
“Novum crimen, Cesar, et ante hunc diem inauditum,”! Cicero begins, 
whereas it used to be “Judices,” or “ Patres Conscripti,” or “Quirites,” 
names which were all dear to him as having belonged to the real 
Republic. Now he was forced to address himself to a usurper who 
was lord not only of the armies but of the very judgment seat of 
Rome. We learn from his letters how he suffered from this, but 
still he endeavoured to do his duty as a great patron and advocate 
of those who had claims upon him. 

What else or what more could he do? That is the question that 
has to be asked of those who censure his conduct at this time. No 
doubt he received favour from Cesar. To be allowed to live in 
Rome was a favour. To be allowed to live at all was a favour. He 
could not open his mouth but by favour. He could only take Rome 


{1) Pro. Q. Ligario. 
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as he found it, and, securing his own position by a certain amount 
of homage, still struggle to do what good might come in his way. 
He praised Caesar to the skies; but in Casar’s conduct there was 
much which to him was praiseworthy. He tells Cesar that he alone 
among conquerors had spared the conquered.’ No doubt he hated 
Casar’s tyranny. No one can doubt that he did so. But if he were 
to do anything in Rome he must make the best of it. With such a 
tyrant, and in a position so high as that held by Cicero, there was 
but one step between flattery and assassination; and that was, self- 
extinction. He might have put himself out either by suicide or 
exile, but there was always present to Cicero’s mind an idea that he 
might do some good by standing at his post. 

Then came the assassination. In this Cicero had no part, nor was 
he consulted on the subject. The assassins did not trust his spirit, 
thinking that it would be too high in its nature, or perhaps too low, 
for such an enterprise. They felt at any rate that he was not the 
man, as one might say, for such a job. But it must be understood, 
whether to his glory or to his disgrace, that Cicero gave his hearty 
approval. In the first Philippic, before he had come to an inter- 
necine quarrel with Antony, he speaks of Casar’s murder as a deed 
worthy of all praise.” In forming our opinion upon this, we have 
to remember the different ideas of right and wrong prevailing in 
those days and in these. Now all assassination is. mean and 
dastardly. But then the horror which we feel was felt by none. 
Even the friends of Cesar did not quarrel with Brutus and 
Cassius on that score ; and the “Tu Brute” from the dying tyrant’s 
lips was not an expression of wonder that he should have been 
struck, but that a friend should have raised his hand to strike 
him. When we remember what had been the proscriptions of 
Sylla, what were the subsequent murders of Antony and Octavius, 
that on this occasion Cesar was the only victim, and that the doom 
had been pronounced solemnly by thoughtful men with the object of 
rescuing the Republic from a tyrant, we may congratulate ourselves 
that we now are more enlightened and more humane than were the 
Romans then, but we are hardly entitled to judge of them as we 
should judge now of any who might perpetrate such an act. Cicero, 
in declaring, as he frequently did, that the deed was one redounding 
to the glory of the doers, encountered at any rate no obloquy from 
any of his own countrymen. 

When Cxsar was dead men began to ask themselves what was to 
be the effect of his death. The assassins should have endeavoured to 


(1) Pro Rege Dejotaro, Chap. xii., “ Solus, inquam, es, Cesar, cujus in victoria 
ceciderit nemo nisi armatus.” 

(2) Philippica Prima, c. iv. Speaking of Brutus, he says he was “Erectus maximi 
ac pulcherrimi facti sui conscientia.”’ 
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come to some answer before the deed; but they had hardly done so. 
With Cicero the first idea was that the commonwealth should be 
quieted by a general amnesty,—an amnesty for the sake, not chiefly 
of the assassins who were to be regarded as heroes rather than 
murderers, but of Casar’s friends and Casar’s servants. How this 
gradually was converted into a keen desire for war I must leave my 
readers to learn from history ; but that history may be collected from 
our orator’s letters and from the fourteen Philippics with which he 
attacked Antony. Twelve of these were spoken in the Senate, the first 
being mild enough when compared with the others. The second was 
never spoken,—was only written and at the time shown to the orator’s 
friends. The fourth was addressed to the people. Were such language 
as is used throughout these orations to fall from the lips of any public 
speaker in our days, we should call it vulgar, abusive, and indecent. 
And even as we read it now as coming from a Roman it is distasteful. 
Very much of it is downright “ Billingsgate,’”’—as had been those 
attacks on the two consuls who had permitted his exile. But no one 
will say that they were not bold. It had gradually come to pass,— 
gradually but still very quickly,—that the great result for which 
Czesar had been assassinated was passing away from the grasp of the 
assassins and their friends. Antony had shown himself to have 
more of readiness, and of policy, and of resolution, than the conspira- 
tors had expected. And therefore, instead of peace and amnesty, 
Cicero, who was panting for his own Republic, was now burning for 
war and punishment. The intention of the Philippics was to stir up 
all his country for the good fight. There were the consuls, Hirtius 
and Pansa, and there were the leaders of the conspiracy, one of 
whom, Decimus Brutus, was in command of a considerable army at 
Mutina (Modena as we call it), and there were Roman generals in 
different provinces more or less well inclined to the Republic,—to 
one of whom especially, Plancus, his letters at this time are most 
energetic and eloquent ;—all these he did his best to instigate to fight 
it out to the very last, so that if possible the Republic might be 
restored and the coming tyranny averted. 
All this he did with his life in his hands, and must have known 
that he was so doing it. Antony was not a man to be merciful, 
and certainly not to an enemy who had attacked him after Cicero’s 
fashion. <A soldier may forgive a soldier for fighting, though 
indeed such forgiveness was not a Roman weakness. But it is 
not in the heart of a man to forgive such abuse as was heaped by 
Jicero upon Antony. It was certainly not in Antony’s heart to for- 
give such words from Cicero. But as a Nelson could propose to his 
mind at a certain moment a peerage or Westminster Abbey, so could 
Cicero resolve that now would he lose his life or make it glorious to 
the end. He was then an old man, with all his joys gone, his 
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daughter dead, his old wife apart from him, his fortune dissipated, 
his friends at variance with him; but he could still collect his 
energies and rush into the contest with all the courage of a youthful 
hero. The violence of the Philippics was suited only to the taste 
of Rome; but their courage and their patriotism should be dear to 
us down to the present day. 

Antony prevailed,— Antony and “ young Octavius,” who of all the 
Romans of that day seems to have been the falsest and the most 
cruel. And then Cicero had to die. Fault has been found with him 
even for his manner of dying. He half fled but did not quite fly 
from the butchers. How sad and yet how human it all was! Life 
to Cicero was a sacred thing, a dear possession, something with 
which so much good might be done, with which by him so much 
good had been done! And then there were ideas flitting through 
his mind,—not Christian, for Christ had not been; but so nearly 
Christian! He had told his hearers that that conscience within 
him which he had recognised as a God had forbidden men to 
go hence till He should summon them.’ And yet for what was he 
now to live, or how could he longer make life useful? And there- 
fore he only half fled, allowing himself to be taken ; and when the 
assassin came he quietly gave his throat to the knife. Then died as 
pure a patriot as any of whom we have the record. 

AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 


(1) Tuscu. Quest., Lib. I. Cap, xxx.—‘‘ Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis deus, injussu 
hinc nos suo demigrare.”’ 








MISS MARTINEAU:.' 


In the higher departments of knowledge it is always a question how 
much it is well for us to know, because life at its best is always dis- 
turbed by being thought about, and it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid thinking about knowiedge which has been hardly earned: 
on the other hand knowledge is a safeguard against mistakes which 
few escape by spontaneous perseverance in good, and it is a neces- 
sary condition for remedying the mistakes when made. And the 
question becomes more perplexing when we turn from the mass to 
the élite, because our knowledge of them is no safeguard against our 
own errors or theirs, for we never know them till they are gone from 
us. They commonly leave behind them a double body of tradition, 
for few even of the é/ite are strong enough to silence in their lifetime 
the echoes of the opposition they arouse. To a few who are led to 
take account of both traditions, the conflict between them is perplex- 
ing, but the majority are content with one; they idealize virtues and 
allow for faults without explicitly recognising them, or they idealize 
faults and allow, however grudgingly, for virtues. This seems the 
only possible estimate of figures which loom so large before us as 
Napoleon or even Wellington ; there is practically no choice between 
seeing Napoleon as a demigod (only partially beneficent) and seeing 
him as a maleficent monster of genius. Englishmen can see nothing 
in Wellington but the hero of the Peninsula and Waterloo, the 
“Happy Warrior” of Wordsworth. The common craving for 
man-worship which Miss Martineau considered one of the best 
instincts of the race, finds too much food in such large natures to be 
balked by the criticism which always ends by discovering balances 
and connections and drawbacks and compensations, and too often 
substitutes languid regret for bracing reprobation and barren respect 
for fruitful reverence. 

Miss Martineau knew herself unusually well, and she has deter- 
mined that we should know all that she had to tell us. The 
knowledge will rather dim the brightness of the popular tradition 
which rests upon the first wonderful years in London and the first 
happy years at Ambleside; it will give some substance to the reserve 
of the minority which persisted in finding Miss Martineau disagree- 
able ; it contains a most unsparing revelation of a most unattractive 
nature; but it contains also a picture of the diligent, unflinching 
heroism by which that nature was trained to a life of nobleness and 


(1) “ Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, with Memorials,’ by Maria Weston 
Chapman. Three volumes, Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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at last of happiness. Nor is the picture less impressive for the 
austerity of the artist’s method. She has resolved not only that we 
should know her intimately, but that we should know her almost 
exclusively through her own deliberate judgment. She wrote her 
autobiography partly because she knew she could write it, but prin- 
cipally because she thought it a duty to withhold her letters from 
publication. She was told, and she believed, that her letters would 
have done her credit. They would have shown her, at any rate, in 
her less strenuous moods, and we know that in her later years her 
playfulness was very amiable, and that from the commencement of 
her prosperity it was very hearty, while in her books—and the auto- 
biography is no exception—we always see her, so to speak, with her 
lamp lit and her loins girded. But she felt strongly that corres- 
pondence ought to be private and confidential, and that it was a 
hardship that celebrities should be debarred from unreserved corres- 
pondence, and so she felt bound to do what she could to protect their 
freedom by protesting in her own person against the satisfaction 
which is so often and so readily given to a curiosity which she 
thought unworthy. 

Perhaps in one way her reputation will be the gainer by her self- 
denial. Her deliberate judgments are often so outspoken and severe 
that one rather shrinks from guessing how far her extempore severity 
may have carried her in confidential intercourse, written or oral. 
She reprobated almost too strongly the spirit of detraction as it 
showed itself in one like De Quincey, who consoled himself for his 
own failure by a disinterested curiosity and communicativeness about 
the failings of others, to whom he wished no evil, though they had 
succeeded. But conscientiousness like Miss Martineau’s has tempta- 
tions of its own: people who attend as much as is prudent or per- 
missible to what they like and dislike have no excuse for sitting in 
judgment on their neighbours; if they are reasonable they seek and 
shun as it suits them, and leave others to do the same. Miss 
Martineau always thought of duty before pleasure: the one thing 
“not to be borne” was sceing a piece of work that wanted doing 
which she could do, and leaving it undone. And this temper is 
always rare ; those who are animated by it see work undone or ill- 
done within the reach of other hands, and they seldom see such 
sights with patience. In default of singularly perfect patience they 
find themselves always in the attitude of approving or disapproving, 
and life is not long enough to approve and disapprove with invariable 
regard to the principles of morality and the merits of each individual 
case. The temptation to something like censoriousness is stronger 
when every virtue but simplicity and sincerity and single-minded- 
ness has been a laborious conquest. Those who have made great 
efforts do not find it easy to make allowance for the weakness of 
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others ; because they know that all have some power of effort, and 
they remember what their own efforts cost, they are persuaded that 
others might do as much if they would, and that it is selfish irresolu- 
tion or distraction that keeps them back. It is hardly a compensa- 
tion for this perpetual attitude of criticism that the critic is often 
generous, and always in intention just. One feels after all that the 
great majority of even distinguished and benevolent people will not 
bear being looked at all round in the hard white light of some one 
else’s conscience ; and it is difficult to see why we should inoculate 
ourselves with an indiscriminate appetite for truth. 

In Miss Martineau the appetites for truth and justice were inbred 
together, and the narrative of her early years reminds us more than 
once of Aristotle’s profound saying, “‘ That between friends there is 
no need of justice’’—which implies that where the need of justice 
is felt upon one side or the other the parties can hardly be friends. 
The whole narrative of her youth is painful and instructive especially 
from its resemblance to what we know of the early life of great 
Catholic devotees. Of course there was one decisive difference. 
Miss Martineau did not inherit a tradition too vast and imposing 
to be easily criticized, so complex as to provide endless exercise for 
the intellect and imagination, and full of food for the emotions. 
Apart from this, the resemblance was very close: healthy natures 
develop many ways, and no two are really alike. The variety of 
healthy aptitudes and appetites is endless, and so is the variety in 
their relative strength ; but all strong natures which are inwardly 
diseased, and yet have no perverted impulses, are marked with a 
common seal. They have no rest within, they are driven to aspira- 
tion; they have no natural spontaneous adequate activity, and all 
contact with their surroundings is a torture to them. They are full 
of fears and yearnings, and their inner life, uncomfortable as it is, 
appears to them from the first the true life, the only life from which 
they have any hope. And when at last the outer life, after many 
struggles, attains its due development, it is the translation of the 
inner; while to most the inner life on earth is little more than a 
very broken series of fleeting idealized reflections of the outer. 

Harriet Martineau was born at Norwich, June 12, 1802, the sixth 
of a family of eight. Ter father was a manufacturer, a cadet of 
a line of Huguenot surgeons who had flourished at Norwich ever 
since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; her mother, who 
seems to have entered more into her life, was English. Both were 
conscientious and indefatigable in providing for their children’s 
good, but they held in its extremest form the old-fashioned theory 
that children must be brought up to fall into place as they can, and 
that their convenience matters less than their elders’, which could 
not but make the impression of constant injustice on a sensitive child. 
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Even now children who are brought up with a large measure of the 
“ cheerful tenderness’? which Harriet Martineau desiderated, if they 
are at all precociously clear-headed, find it impossible to acquiesce 
in the judgment of their elders, who have to manage them as they 
can without understanding them. One, perhaps the most serious, 
of Miss Martineau’s infant troubles was certainly within the reach 
of better knowledge. She suffered horribly from indigestion until 
she was considered old enough to have tea for breakfast, and 
throughout life milk disagreed with her; but milk was the tradi- 
tional food for children, and she had to live upon it till she was 
thirteen. From-eight to thirteen, though a resolute child, she was 
never able to keep her resolution to spend a single day without 
crying. Her Aunt Kentish, whom she learnt to know and love at 
Bristol at the age of sixteen, was the first person of whom she was 
not afraid. And her fear was as much of things as of persons. A 
clock whose wooden hammer she could see full before she heard the 
stroke, was awful enough to make her miserable for months. A dream 
which ended in nothing more alarming than her seeing her mother 
break sugar and give her a lump, was at the time a source of yet 
acuter terror. She found endless difficulties in getting out of bed, 
in taking medicine, in speaking to a stranger—all forms of the distress- 
ing malady which is commonly called shyness, from the symptom that 
is noticed first. She never asked for sympathy ; she was too shy; and 
besides, she was convinced that nobody cared for her—except God, of 
whom she was never afraid. She had the constant desire to kill herself 
and go to heaven, and force people to care for her. It was not only vin- 
dictiveness or misery which made her religious. At the age of two 
or three she used to preach to whoever would listen, ‘‘ Never ky for 
trifles,” “ Dooty first, and pleasure afterwards.”’ She had an instine- 
tive veneration for ministers, and a craving for notice from them, 
which survived for more than fifty years, though she had long con- 
vinced herself that the character and judgment of the professional 
teacher of religion were decidedly rather below than above the ave- 
rage. Her religion soothed her feelings long before it influenced 
her conduct; she confessed her faults and felt forgiven, and compen- 
sated her utter want of self-respect by supposing that her sufferings 
proved her a favourite of the Heavenly Father. This feeling grew 
upon her till she got into a habit of castle-building about sufferings 
and sacrifices, as children who are at ease and less active than they 
should be, build castles about imaginary pleasures and successes. 
The habit is in most cases a wasteful one, and Miss Martineau judged 
herself very severely for it. She thought, which is likely enough, 
that it brought on her deafness rather earlier. The deafness was 
probably the result of the same constitutional weakness which kept 
her all her life without the sense of smell and made her lose the 
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sense of taste very early. Perhaps a more important’ result of her 
castle-building was to exhaust all that was unpractical in her imagi- 
nation and leave her free, when her mind had found its appropriate 
activity, to fix her whole attention upon limited rational aims. 

It was not for want of endeavour that her religion did not bear 
practical fruit in her childhood. At the age of eight she took herself 
in hand seriously, stimulated by the example of Ann Turner, a friend 
of her own age who came to stay at Norwich. But she found then, 
and the experience was destined to become familiar, that her direct 
efforts at self-improvement and self-management had less effect than 
putting herself under the operation of favourable influences. The 
observation is a striking proof of her religious genius; nothing marks 
the difference between the saintly and the secular temper more 
clearly than that to the one righteousness is a gift, to the other 
virtue is a heritage or a conquest. To the truly religious, the value 
of self-discipline is that it increases the capacity of “ corresponding 
to grace,” and it is not unlikely that the constant effort of aspiration 
and the constant bafled struggle after self-control did more than 
Miss Martineau recognises to prepare her for her opportunities as 
they came. The first was much enforced companionship with a 
crippled child, a discipline of patience against which she never mur- 
mured, though she felt the strain. She may have borne the discipline 
the better because on all personal subjects she was naturally reticent. 
She never spoke of her troubles or perplexities, and actually remained 
up to the age of nineteen under a latent impression that a “ spring 
gun was painted pea-green, and only used in spring,” having seen 
the word as a child, and having guessed at the meaning instead of 
asking it. The only direction in which she could break through the 
shyness which long continued to grow on her, was to ask visitors for 
a maxim, which she copied into alittle volume, her earliest attempt at 
book-making. 

In her early years Norwich was at the height of its self-decreed 
literary reputation as the Athens of England, and she was favourably 
placed for profiting by such advantages as Norwich had to bestow ; 
her mother had the entrée of the literary suppers and despised. their 
frequenters. Although such literary coterics are hotbeds of conceit 
and false pretension, one is almost inclined to regret their suppression. 
The centralisation of intellectual activity in the capital makes serious 
rational reflection in one’s own and one’s neighbour’s affairs increas- 
ingly difficult. People try to follow the general movement of ideas, 
and find it harder and harder to keep their footing on their own 
ground, and to form opinions with deliberate attention upon their 
own experience, which opinions, if carefully formed, are precisely 
the kind which are most comfortable to the holder, and most 
xerviceable to the community, and most easily improved by further 
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knowledge. It was no misfortune to Miss Martineau to be brought 
up in a circle where every one who had any power of thinking or 
speaking tried it, without having to solve the preliminary question 
whether it was adequate to deal with the universe. Nor was it a 
misfortune that her domestic training was rather hard; if she had 
been better understood she would probably have missed the mastery 
of all household matters on which she lived to congratulate herself ; 
for she had no-+ natural aptitude for them, she mastered them 
methodically, learning first what had to be done, and then painfully 
practising how to do it, and this discipline she would have escaped 
had she not been tasked as harshly by her mother as by her own 
conscience. A discriminating and sympathetic treatment would 
have recognised prematurely that she was naturally unfit for these 
things, and fit for something better. But though she regretted what 
was the fault of her constitution as though it had been the fault of 
her training, she valued as it deserved the teaching she received 
at Norwich and at Bristol, and was grateful for the consideration 
with which she was sent to the latter place. With strong affections 
she was never happy at home, and in her girlhood she was more 
than unhappy; she was in a state in which almost everything had 
to be broken to her, partly because she was apt to object, and partly 
because she was so hypersensitive that everything wounded her. At 
Bristol she was comparatively at ease, and was considered one of the 
good and clever girls of the school, and when she came home she was 
both laughed at and respected for her extreme conscientiousness. This 
was fostered by the influence of Dr. Carpenter the elder, who, under 
very uncongenial circumstances, cultivated the ascetic and sacerdotal 
temper, and succeeded in inoculating her with asceticism, which 
expressed itself in sabbatarianism and a ferocious economy of time. 
Her literary life began early with contributions to the Monthly 
Repository, then edited by Mr. Aspland, when her maiden effort so 
moved her eldest brother that he called her “dear” for the first time, 
and exhorted her to leave other women to darn stockings. Her first 
considerable work was a collection of devotions for young persons, 
which one is rather surprised to find had lost its meaning and interest 
for her in the few years which passed between the first edition and 
the second. It is a favourable specimen of the attempt which all 
denominations were then making to talk themselves into piety and 
earnestness. It would not be unfair or irrelevant to compare it with 
Bishop Blomfield’s Family Prayers, which have more unction, and 
of course are more orthodox, and are also less distinctly practical. 
In both aspiration is really conceived as the principal function of 
prayer, though Dr. Blomfield had not, like Miss Martineau, con- 
vinced himself of the necessarian hypothesis, which resembles the 
moon in two ways—it turns round completely, and yet no set of 
spectators ever sees more than one side of it. Those who do not 
= 
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hold it, always see it as predisposing worthless people to indolence 
and recklessness, by suggesting the consideration that all their short- 
comings of which they are aware have been, and all the future 
shortcomings which they not unreasonably expect will be, the 
certain products of the interaction of faulty organization, and more 
or less unfavourable surroundings. Those who hold it are struck 
with a sense of relief in contemplating the shortcomings of others, 
and sometimes, like Miss Martineau, proceed to observe that there 
are worthless people who protect their belief in their own freewill by 
never testing it, and hug the confidence that they can realise their 
ends at any moment by a resolution (which they never take), without 
the gradual training to the fulfilment of appointed conditions, in 
whose unfailing efficacy really capable and energetic people are well 
content to trust. The problem had exercised her early, and she was 
convinced, when she wrote her autobiography, that she had mastered 
it at twenty, though she still retained a belief in miracles, und re- 
discovered the accepted answer to Hume’s essay, and endeavoured 
without success to extract a code of conduct from the Bible, which 
led her to the reflections which twenty or thirty years later were to 
become fashionable among Broad Church Anglicans on the spirit- 
uality of Christianity. 

During the greater part of the thirteen years which elapsed 
between her return from Bristol and the Reform Bill, she wrote 
incessantly, eagerly, and easily ; in society as soon as she was at ease 
she was very talkative, and the sound education she had received 
enabled her to be talkative with her pen. She wrote invariably not 
for fame nor for money, not even to do good, simply under a sense 
that there was something to be said and she could say it. From 
the first her writings have two great merits: if she has a doctrine to 
set forth it is clearly conceived, and if she has a scene or character 
to present it is clearly imagined. This applies even to her first 
ambitious attempt, Traditions of Palestine, which was the one of 
her books after Eastern Travel on which she liked to look back 
best. The fine writing and thinking which are fatiguing to a 
reader now, were very likely elevating then, not only to the writer 
but to her restricted public, and the conception of what Christianity 
looked like to serious and open-minded Jews at the time has the 
merit of Mitford’s history of Greece—it is not historical, but it is 
alive. Her other tales during this period are less important; they 
are a sort of provincial imitation now of Miss Edgeworth, now of 
Miss Austen, always with a strong flavour of a tract. A chapter of 
one of them, Sense with Sensibility, shows that she was aware of 
the influence of her model, and the story shows considerable 
sympathy with the romantic aspects of Catholicism, though the 
writer’s judgment is already too strong for her sympathies. Mean- 
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while, her circumstances had changed considerably, her eldest 
brother had married and settled in Devonshire, and gone to Madeira 
and died ; her eldest sister had married in Neweastle and she had 
gone there to be under the care of her brother-in-law, a doctor, whose 
treatment did something to establish her in tolerable health. The 
crisis of 1825 and 1826 affected her father’s business very severely ; 
he had not speculated himself, but the speculations of others made 
his business rather brisker at first and entailed numerous losses 
afterwards. He died before the final collapse, cheered by the devo- 
tional writings of his daughter, whose shyness was still strong 
enough to make her shrink from his sight. In 1820 a more per- 
sonal misfortune had come upon her—the deafness which had been 
long impending was hastened by a sort of accident which, she says, 
“Tdo not choose to describe.” She did not take to a trumpet as 
soon as in her own judgment she ought, “ for itis the duty of the deaf 
to give as little trouble as possible, and to preserve as long as possible 
their true memory of sound.”’ However, though she delayed this duty, 
she made a vow to submit without a murmur to all the incidents of the 
misfortune which had befallen her, from the loss of music, which she 
enjoyed passionately and performed admirably, when she had no 
audience, and the greater loss of public worship, to the disarrangement 
of her cap-borders by the trumpet, which would sooner or later be 
indispensable. Neither this trouble, nor her suffering from ill health, 
nor the death of her eldest brother’s baby, to which she was much 
attached, interfered with her happiness. She felt herself for the 
first time useful and beloved at home, and this compensated her for 
a purely personal trouble—the interruption of her relations with a 
college friend of James, her youngest and long her favourite brother, 
who seems to have been more in love with her than she with him. 
After her father’s death her lover came forward again, knowing 
that she was poor, and having been too generous to press his suit 
while he thought her rich. They were soon virtually engaged, 
but the engagement was terminated by his death following upon 
insanity, the vewelt of his long struggle and suspense. The calamity 
was aggravated to her by the insults of his family, who had been 
given to understand by cautious insinuations that she was actually 
engaged to another while accepting her friend’s addresses. If he 
had lived they could hardly have been happy. Her veneration for 
his moral was such that she felt she dared not undertake the charge 
of his happiness, and yet she dared not refuse, because she saw it 
would be his deathblow. Besides, the veneration in which she held 
domestic life showed her that that life was not for those whose self- 
respect had been early broken down, or had never grown, She 
knew what she lost, but she did not regret it. There was a power 
of attachment in her which was never touched; but her strong will, 
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combined with anxiety of conscience, made her only fit to live alone, 
and her taste and liking were for living alone. 

In 1827 she read Mrs. Marcett’s Conversations on Political 
Economy, and wrote her first tales on the machinery riots at 
Manchester. Two years later came the final collapse of the old 
manufactory in which her own property and that of her mother and 
sisters was still invested. Even at the time it hardly seemed a mis- 
fortune ; the blow came like ‘<a blister on a series of dull pains, the 
necessity for exertion was itself a relief and almost a pleasure,” and 
all concerned lived to be heartily glad that it had been decided in 
time, that they should live by working, not by pinching and sparing. 
None gained more by the change than Miss Martineau herself: she 
was free for the first time to write openly and to adopt literature as 
her vocation in life. Mrs. Chapman has preserved in the Memorials 
an interesting paper of the resolutions she adopted then. She be- 
lieved herself “to be possessed of no uncommon talents, and of not 
an atom of genius,” yet she hoped to be “useful to refined as well 
as unenlightened minds,” but as much remained to be done before 
this aim could be attained, she wished “to be content with a much 
lower degree of usefulness.” Of posthumous fame she had not the 
smallest expectation or desire. ‘Further she resolved,” and of this 
resolution for the next two years she had great need, “that dis- 
appointment should not be permitted to relax her exertions, and 
that mortifications of vanity should prove stimulants rather than 
discouragements. The same consideration should induce patience 
under painful labour, delay, and disappointment.” The two last resolu- 
tions she kept when she might easily have dispensed with them. ‘To 
consider my own interests as little as possible, and to write with a 
view to the good of others; therefore to entertain no distaste to the 
humblest literary task which affords a prospect of usefulness.” 
“Should success be granted, to take no honour to myself, remember- 
ing that I possess no original power or intrinsic merit.” 

She had less encouragement than many debutants of less promise. 
Houlston, of Derby, was always ready to print and to pay for her 
tales, and Mr. Fox, who had succeeded Mr. Aspland as the editor of 
the Monthly Repository, was always ready to print her essays 
and verses, and repay her by “frank and generous criticism.” After 
1829 he paid her fifteen pounds a year for reviewing. But no other 
magazine would look at her articles, and although she was offered 
work at proof correcting and other literary drudgery, it is hardly 
strange that her mother should have thought it better to bring her 
home to maintain herself by fancy work, since what literary work she 
could get made it necessary for her to be much in London, and even 
the Monthly Repository preferred to have its work done on the 
spot, under the editor’s eye. It is less strange than it appears that 
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Miss Martineau, then twenty-seven, should have accepted the decision 
without resistance. Obedience was always difficult to her, but the 
instinct of submission was almost as strong in her as the instinct of 
service. 

She did not lose by her sacrifice. Immediately upon her return 
she set to work to compete for three prize essays, intended to recom- 
mend the principles of Unitarianism to Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Mussulmans. She won all three prizes, and even now the essays 
addressed to Jews and Mussulmans may be read with pleasure and 
respect, if not exactly with instruction. That addressed to the Jews 
is the best; it is an ingenious and respectful application of the 
doctrine of Lessing’s Education of the Human Race, on the hypo- 
thesis that the traditional dates of Hebrew literature are genuine. A 
good deal of the substance of the work reappears in the Eastern 
Travels, though the point of view has changed. 

The prize-money enabled her to go to Dublin, where her brother 
James and his wife were then settled, and she stayed there till Sep- 
tember, 1831, writing all the time, and pondering the scheme of 
her Political Economy Series. She wished it to be quarterly, her 
brother and the publishers advised that it should be monthly, and 
she decided accordingly, though the idea was overwhelming at first. 
She was convinced, and the event proved she was right, that the work 
“was wanted—was even craved by the popularmind.” But though 
she was convinced that the great labour she was undertaking would 
not be in vain, she was not sanguine; she was staking her all upon 
a work which it might be difficult to bring before the world at all, 
and whose success she expected to be almost as fatal to herself as its 
failure, for then and always she had the courage to work without the 
courage to hope. She needed all her courage; two or three pub- 
lishers to whom she wrote from Dublin replied that the public mind 
was so engrossed with the agitation about the Reform Bill and the 
approach of the cholera, that they feared there was no chance for 
such a series. Baldwin and Cradock, and Whittaker entertained the 
scheme, the former even went so far as to advertise in the publications 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and to engage 
a stitcher to sew up the numbers. But they drew back, and she 
went up to town to some cousins at a brewery, where she was always 
welcome, with or without notice, to see what could be done. There 
was nothing to be done that could not have been done at Norwich. 
For three weeks she wore herself out tramping along the wet Decem- 
ber streets, to be refused by one publisher after another, and coming 
home to work undauntedly at the two first numbers which had to be 
ready when a publisher should be found. The only publisher to 
be found was Mr. Charles Fox, the brother of the editor of the Re- 
pository, who insisted on a subscription to protect him from risk, 
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and Miss Martineau had to accept his terms, though seeing that the 
only result of the subscription would be to expose her to much useless 
humiliation, as those of her friends and acquaintances who subscribed 
“did her more harm with their tongues than they did her good with 
their guineas;” she received more affronts than one, and always 
noticed afterwards that the gentlemen apologised and the ladies did 
not. There were happy exceptions: her cousins at the brewery sub- 
scribed for fourteen copies of the whole series, and paid in advance; 
the Gurneys inquired into her plan, and sent her a message that if 
the early numbers failed to pay expenses, she was to come to them 
before discontinuing the series. 

Her publisher was in an ill-humour, and kept her in the dark as 
long as possible as to the prospects of her success, but ten days after 
the publication she received a letter with three postscripts to inform 
her that it was necessary to print five thousand copies. From that 
day, the 10th of February, 1832, she was free from pecuniary care. 

Everybody praised her series, and everybody wished to make her 
the organ of any view which he or she wished to bring before the 
public; members of Parliament sent down blue-books by post, and 
the postmaster sent word one day that she must send for her own 
share of the mail, for it could not be carried without a barrow. 

One of the first effects of her success was that she felt it necessary 
to live in London, within reach of the information that was pouring 
in upon her ; she moved to lodgings in Conduit Street in November, 
1882; in September, 1833, she moved to a small house in Fludyer Street, 
Westminster, where she lived with her mother and aunt till 1839. 
As soon as she came to London she was a “ lioness,” and what is 
perhaps even a higher distinction, a mythical heroine. All kinds 
of legends circulated about her, which are duly embalmed with 
emphatic corrections in the autobiography. Very little was known 
of her antecedents, and her intimate relations with the Reform 
Ministry and the wide range of knowledge employed in her series 
suggested ample materials for guessing ; and the interest that was 
felt in her was strong enough to convert every guess into a certainty 
for a wide circle of eager gossips. Her own life was one of ceaseless 
exertion and excitement. She wrote on an average twelve pages a 
day of thirty-three lines to the page, mainly between eight and two, 
after which if things went smoothly she received visitors till four, after 
which she ran out for an hour till it was time to dress and be taken 
out to dinner, after which came one or more evening parties. It was 
a rare holiday to spend a night in the country, and it was not always 
that she could take respite of a day or two on the completion of a 
number, and sleep for eight hours instead of five and a half. When 
she was closing the series with the illustrations of taxation, it was 
an immense relief to her when she decided on having five instead of 
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six, because she would have a month’s less work. Fortunately the 
excitement suited her, society amused her without elating her, and 
she was almost the only author of the period who could settle to 
work regularly every morning the first thing after an early break- 
fast, and dispense with all stimulants except success and usefulness ; 
perhaps like Scott she owed something to the extreme simplicity of 
her habits up to her full maturity, and something to the firmness 
with which she resisted the insidious advice of doctors who recom- 
mended her to keep light wine in a cupboard within reach of her 
hand. Success did not spoil her, she preserved her independence of 
spirit a little savagely, she preserved her simplicity of judgment 
and desires. Sydney Smith pronounced her safe at the end of the 
first season ; she had kept her own laugh, her own manner, and her 
own voice. 

The entire simplicity with which she bore her great success is the 
more remarkable because it was in large measure due to circumstances, 
in other words, exaggerated. We have a right to expect that those 
who are born to greatness shall bear it worthily ; we have no right 
to expect that those who have greatness thrust upon them shall bear 
it like Harriet Martineau. She tells us in her autobiography 
that none of her fiction has any permanent artistic value, and of the 
Political Economy Series this is certainly true ; the stories differ a 
good deal as to the connection, or the want of it, between the events 
narrated and the chapter of Political Economy Illustrated ; and there 
are few failures like the Charmed Sea, where some Polish exiles 
improvise two systems of currency, by way of episode in a story which 
would be touching, apart from its grotesque interlude. But even 
where the story and the political economy are most successfully 
fused, the expository conversations which Miss Martineau enjoyed 
writing as much as anything else are fatal to literary effect. Cha- 
racter and local colour disappear at once, and the dialogue is 
no more dramatic than a catechism. But when the three series 
appeared the public could not afford to be critical; although 
the country was beginning to right itself after the collapse which 
followed the war and the over speculation of the first decade 
of peace, confusion, and irritation, and sensible distress were at 
their height. People were feeling for the first time what a very 
costly and perilous thing it is for a country which has been mainly 
agricultural to become mainly manufacturing, in the course of a war 
which makes heavy taxation necessary, when economical know- 
ledge is so imperfect that taxation is imposed almost at random. 
And it is just its relation to the confused passion of the period which 
explains the wonderful and blessed effectiveness of Miss Martineau’s 
stories on political economy, taxation and poor-laws. She felt the 
whole weight of the trouble of the time as few of the official Liberals 
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felt it, and she felt it without any admixture of class or party passion : 
her feeling throughout is that the people, high and low, rich and 
poor, one with another are perishing for lack of knowledge. When 
she discusses protection or monopoly she does not represent those for 
whom restrictive laws are passed as tyrants fattening on the wrongs 
of the community: she prefers to point out their sufferings from the 
instability of an artificial trade; even the landlord who exacts the 
full rent of land that he has done nothing to improve is a public 
benefactor because he brings poor soil into cultivation by handi- 
capping the occupiers of rich. Nothing could be more soothing, or 
more encouraging, or more helpful than Miss Martineau’s serene 
one-sided confidence in the body of doctrine which she “then believed 
to be a science,” and which is still the completest account accessible 
of a large mass of important facts, which could not be neglected 
without loss or realised without profit. Readers who look back 
from our present position of peace and stability upon bygone storms 
will suspect the writer of playing providence and multiplying 
occasions to display the action of laws which would have been recog- 
nised long ago if their action were unfailing. But the question 
then was, not under what qualifications the generalizations of 
economists are to be trusted, but whether those generalizations are 
to be trusted on the whole, and Miss Martineau’s incidents were 
lifelike enough (indeed many of them, like the story of Berkeley the 
Banker, were taken from life) to help most open-minded people to 
some degree of belief. The literary setting, too, helps the effect, 
though it is not perfect enough to stand alone; until the characters 
begin to talk political economy they are natural, and the situation 
is always vividly outlined. The reserve of detail which is imposed 
by the plan of the series makes the undeniable power of the writer 
more impressive, and this power, heightened as it is by strong social 
inspiration, is enough to make one think that it would have furnished 
a really great novelist if the inspiration had been esthetic. All 
through the work there is a sense of the seriousness and sacredness of 
the elementary pieties of human life. We are never allowed, in 
studying the gospel according to Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, 
to forget that man shall not live by bread alone; now and again, 
as in the Cornish number of the Poor Law Tales, the problem 
how the spiritual trust of the disinherited in the unseen is to 
survive the disappointment of specific expectations, is handled in a 
way that anticipates “Silas Marner.” 

Whatever were the causes of her success, she owed little to the 
effusive recognition of the Whig government, except an attack in 
the Quarterly Review, which took the very unjustifiable form of an 
insinuation that she was concerned in a very indiscreet propaganda 
which some Malthusians, as sincere and intelligent as herself, were 
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carrying on at the time. The attack raised her spirits; contumely 
always did, which shows that she was of the family of the saints, and 
her series sold the better for it, though a suspicion of impropriety long 
clung to her name, which hindered the sale of her later works. The 
Edinburgh Review, in due course, followed with a laudatory article 
by Mr. Empson, who, with a delicacy of feeling which deserved a 
more lenient judgment than he received from Miss Martineau, had 
abstained from seeking an introduction until his article in her honour 
appeared, that it might not be said that she was praised by a personal 
friend. She was not ungrateful, but she thought the article weak, 
and anything with the official stamp on it did her harm. The poor- 
law tales which she wrote at the request of Lord Brougham for the 
Diffusion Society, did not succeed so well as her own series, which 
was being carried on at the same time; and though she was delighted 
to find that the heads of the New Poor Law, which were communi- 
cated to her when they were a cabinet secret, were quite in accordance 
with her own convictions, and was amused to find that Lord Althorp 
adopted her suggestion about the excise on green glass bottles and 
sweets in his last budget, she had no confidence in the Whigs; she 
was offended by their constant aristocratic assumption of giving the 
people just as much knowledge and power as was good for them. 
She had often to explain, till the appearance of her history of the 
thirty years peace, that she was not a revolutionist or a democrat, 
but her simplicity and austerity were always up in arms against any 
claim to deference from herself or others; she was a stickler for 
equality in manners, though not in fortune or station, and she was 
one of the first to take up the theory that the élite of the artisans 
were, upon the whole, the wisest and most public-spirited body of 
citizens in the community. — 

It was decidedly a fortunate inspiration of Lord Henley’s, who 
advised her to go to America for rest and change after the termi- 
nation of her three series, although the suggestion entailed a rumour 
that her expenses were paid by Lord Brougham and Lord Henley, 
who had confided to her a mysterious mission. Lord Henley’s 
motive for making the suggestion was that he thought that America 
was a land of promise where philanthropic problems were solved. 
Miss Martineau’s reason for accepting it was that she wished to 
rough it, and convince herself that she was not dependent upon the 
luxury of which for two years she had enjoyed a share which in her 
own judgment was large. Unfortunately the need of rest and 
change was not her only motive for travel; she needed to escape 
from her home almost as much as to escape from her work ; in her 
family relations she had always been generous and faithful, but it 
was beyond her power to be genial, and her laborious life gave a 
tinge of hardness and ungraciousness to all she did. The letter 
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which Mrs. Chapman has printed, in which she invites her mother 
and aunt to settle with her in London, is enough to show that the 
plan was sure to be a failure. She saw the difficulties much too 
clearly, and her affection was strong enough to keep her constant 
under them, not strong enough to carry her over them. She lived 
in a whirl of “distinctions which she could not impart,” and she 
was not disposed to undertake the additional strain of cultivating 
her mother’s acquaintances. Besides, her astonishing disinterested- 
ness must have been trying, because she was quite willing to enjoy 
her success and to be féted to the end of the chapter, if she was not 
too openly exhibited. If she would have worked for money and 
reputation, it was quite in her power to make her own fortune and 
her family’s; if she had kept, as Miss Bronté did, to the society of 
those with whom she wished to be intimate, her family might have 
understood and applauded her resolution to keep herself unhampered 
by mercenary considerations. But no mischief-maker was needed, 
though she tells us that a mischief-maker was at hand, to make her 
mother discontented with her narrow life when she saw her daughter 
leading a brilliant one; and the situation only became more irritating 
for being reasonably discussed. 

Her tour in America was a triumphal progress until she attended 
an Abolitionist meeting and announced, in answer to an appeal to say 
a few words of sympathy, that she believed slavery to be incompatible 
with the law of God, and sincerely approved of the principles of the 
Abolitionists. She had meant her adhesion to be very reserved. 
She had already made the acquaintance of Mrs. Chapman, who had 
introduced herself with a letter which Miss Martineau thought 
eloquent and impertinent ; and though subsequent intercourse had 
modified this impression, she was still inclined to remonstrate with 
her friend for living in an attitude and atmosphere of “ rebuke.” 
But the preposterous outburst of indignation with which her public 
adhesion to the anti-slavery cause was received, made her an ardent 
partisan of her fellow-sufferers. She had been perfectly frank in 
setting forth her anti-slavery convictions when she was the guest of 
slave-owners, and she did full justice to the immense patience which 
the Southerners had to practise towards their slaves, who were 
unprofitable and provoking to an extent which is hard to realise, and 
to the devoted industry of the Southern women, who were sorely 
overtasked by having to manage a family which included hundreds 
of grown-up children. But the fact that speech on the subject was 
not free, that those who spoke freely were liable to outrage and mis- 
representation, told very strongly upon her when she had been 
outraged and misrepresented too. She came to the conclusion that 
the Abolitionists, and especially her own friends, were saints and 
martyrs. She became aware of a disposition to worship Mrs. 
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Chapman, and in a less degree the Follens, as she had worshipped 
Dr. Carpenter. 

Every one in America, and before she went to America, had taken 
for granted that she would write a book on her travels, but she 
postponed her decision till her return to England. When she came 
to London the publishers almost fought for her. She agreed with 
Mr. Saunders, whom she had learned to like in the course of 
her negotiation with him about Two Old Men’s Tales, although 
Bentley and Colburn offered her higher terms. She was not satis- 
fied with the book in later years; it is pervaded by a “metaphysical” 
conception of freedom and defaced by a good deal of fine writing on 
the inadequacy of dogmatic theology and the repression of the 
energy of women. Carlyle preferred the less ambitious and more 
objective book which she published to utilise her lighter experiences, 
under the title, Retrospect of Western Travel. But the earlier 
and more formal book, with all its faults, is the more important of 
the two ; its weighty judicial completeness made representatives of 
every misunderstood nationality, from O’Connell to the moderate 
Milanese patriots, anxious to secure a report upon their case by Miss 
Martineau. 

None of these invitations were accepted, and her last three years 
in London, though brilliant and occupied, were hardly so strenuous 
or so fruitful as her first; her articles in the Westminster were less 
laborious than her series on political economy, and the public were 
less impatient for them. But her life was still a very wearing one: 
her home troubles had not abated, and she did not wear her honours 
easily: her deafness was itself sufficient to double the strain of 
society, and that strain is severe enough upon people who are not 
deaf, and who take homage and admiration, if they fall in their way, 
very much as they come. Miss Martineau despised what she saw a 
little too much to be amused very heartily, and she spent a good deal 
of energy, which would have been better husbanded, in standing on 
ceremony with grandees, and in virtuously repelling the overtures of 
persons who had treated ber badly or allowed any one to treat her 
badly in a paper which they controlled. Upon these grounds she 
refused the acquaintance of the elder Sterling, and then was surprised 
that the younger Sterling did not speak to her when they met at 
Carlyle’s. After writing her first novel, which contains a good deal 
of shrewd observation and pathos, relieved by a little rather sensa- 
tional incident, she went to travel on the continent, and her health 
broke down: she came back to London and fell ill again, and went to 
Newcastle to consult her brother-in-law, and thence, with the instinct 
of wild creatures that creep apart to die, to lodgings in Tynemouth, 
where she remained for five years, only shifting from her bed to the 
sofu. She was assured by the doctors, and among them by Sir 
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Charles Clarke, that she was suffering from an incurable internal 
tumour, and though she exerted herself to maintain her activity, the 
exertion was so painful that she had to give way. During the first 
two years she was still able to write, but weakness and constant 
opiates gradually deprived her of the power, and as she had invested 
her savings in a deferred annuity she was distressingly poor. Lord 
Melbourne offered her a pension which she declined privately, 
because she disapproved in her own conscience of pensions, and 
the Times, which had never forgiven her, gave rather an ungra- 
cious publicity to her decision; but her admirers subscribed 
£1,400, which made her easy, and Lady Byron sent her £100 that 
she might not be deprived of the luxury of giving. She awaited 
death in the spirit of half-ironical stoicism embodied in the beautiful 
little volume, Life in the Sick-room, which comes nearer to being 
classical than the majority of her useful and objective books. But 
life came to her instead of death: in the middle of her illness Sir 
E. L. Bulwer Lytton had advised her to consult a somnambule. In May 
1844 she had no less than three letters of advice to try mesmerism. 
She tried it, and in six months the tough overtasked frame righted 
itself completely. The doctors, of course, began by disbelieving in 
the recovery, and ended by disbelieving in the malady, which was 
reasonable enough: what was not so reasonable was that they 
insisted in believing that they had been misled by the patient who 
had accepted their diagnosis of her symptoms. <A more tragical 
result was the culmination of the experience which led her to pro- 
nounce the fraternal relation the most trying in the world—a dictum 
which the sisters of Macaulay, whom Miss Martineau persisted in 
calling heartless after she had read his memoir, would have found it 
hard to endorse. 

And her experience of mesmerism was to be the occasion of a 
greater change which had long been preparing; though when we 
compare her autobiography with her writings it seems that she was 
not free from a tendency to antedate it. Unitarianism of course is 
far from a satisfactory representative of the Christian tradition; it 
misrepresents its earliest stage as a preliminary to ignoring its 
historical development, but it is quite as like primitive Christianity 
as the version of Calvinism, which is the traditional religion of the 
English middle class. However, as Miss Martineau emancipated 
herself more and more from provincialism, she came to think that of 
the two forms of the Christian tradition she knew, the one which she 
had never believed had the best claim to be considered legitimate. 
She drifted into mere theism, with the same leaning towards 
pantheism that her liberalism had towards socialism. Her long 
illness was a severe trial of her faith in this creed, and her con- 
fidential intercourse with visitors who were willing to unveil the 
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secrets of their experience, and the questionings to which it had led 
them, was a severer trial still. Her own native capacity for awe was 
unexhausted, but it was not strong enough to light up and eliminate 
the whole of her experience ; in other words, it was not strong enough 
to carry a creed, and it was strong enough to stand alone without a 
creed to lean upon. The life of feeling and the life of thought were 
not exactly at variance within her, but as a rule each balanced rather 
than intensified the other; hence, when she was in pain a cool 
intellectual perception of the case was a relief to her, it was a great 
comfort to be told the worst though it was still (when she wrote 
Life in a Sick-room) a greater comfort to be bidden to do her duty 
and live up to her vocation. Then, too, the craving for inward 
liberty was strong within her; she was weary of setting herself tasks 
in the name of an external authority; she longed to be naturally 
spontaneously good, like the prophet who promised his people that 
the law should be written in their hearts, like the apostle who 
exulted that he and all the faithful had received the spirit of adoption 
instead of the spirit of bondage, like the father who cried Ama et 
fac quodvis. It will hardly be maintained that her expression of the 
longing was an advance upon theirs. Opinions may differ as to 
whether it is worth while for an individual or a generation to hold 
on at the cost of growing effort to the tradition of the race, or 
whether it is safer and more fruitful to fall back on personal con- 
temporary experience. The drawback of the latter course is, that as 
Miss Martineau often observed, advocates of a cause always tend to 
overrate its importance. She believed much more eagerly and strenu- 
ously in mesmerism than most devout Catholics believe in the curative 
agencies by which they are thankful, as they think, to profit. She 
was on her guard against rash theorising, but she could not refrain 
from insisting that an abnormal set of phenomena, the result of 
passing states of exceptional organisms, should be solemnly studied, 
as if they were normal and important. It is likely enough that the 
cup whose dregs mesmerists offer us, once held the wine with which 
the wonder-workers of high creeds and low cheered the heart of 
them who were ready to perish in their day; but even if this conjec- 
ture be confirmed, it would not explain the claims of the creeds which 
no longer challenge allegiance or refute the claims of the creeds 
which do. Every great historical creed has offered a more or less 
complete subjective synthesis, and none has rested its claims upon its 
command of what Miss Martineau rightly discerned to be but one 
force among many, which the sanguine may hope to prove as useful 
as electricity, though it is more probable that it gave its measure 
long ago at Delphi. 

On her recovery she went for a holiday to the Lakes, and as it no 
longer seemed necessary for her to make a home for her mother, who 
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was settled at Liverpool, she decided not to return to London, but 
to make her home (housekeeping was always an essential ingredient 
in her happiness) in the real country, in the most beautiful scenery 
she knew. She builf a cottage on the Knoll at Ambleside, which 
Wordsworth pronounced to be the wisest act of her life, for the 
characteristic reason that the value of the property was sure to 
double itself in ten years. It was the wisest act of her life in another 
sense : she had always derived exquisite pleasure from the senses of 
sight and touch, which alone were perfect in her, and she had never 
been at home with nature before, and she had never been her own 
mistress. Her character softened and expanded in the sunshine; 
she held herself a little aloof indeed from the local gentry, but her 
intercourse with her poor neighbours was thoroughly genial and 
happy, and the large circle of intimates who shared her hospitality 
found her thoroughly motherly and full of fun and merriment. 

The transition from restraint to freedom, and the introduction of 
a new element into her life, must be taken into account in all ex- 
planations of the complete change of her opinions in the first five 
years of her renewed health. Another influence was her journey to 
the East in 1846. She was under the impression that she had 
mastered the question of the origin of Egyptian, and Jewish, and 
Christian, and Mahomedan religion. What she had done was to 
master a few text-books, some of them admirable, some of them in- 
adequate, and some of them obsolete, and to realise on the spot some 
of the broad permanent conditions which determine life and belief ; 
and to have done this was erough to place her at a stand-point which 
few biblical critics of the most radical school have reached. She 
regarded theology as a department of anthropology, which apologists 
may perhaps some day recognise as the only scientific point of view. 
But the strongest influence of all was personal ; ever since her first 
' experience of mesmerism she had been coming into closer and closer 
relation with Mr. Atkinson—who at last became her oracle—as Father 
Gracian became the director of Saint Theresa. His admirers would 
find it hard to maintain that he was her equal; but the very fact 
that his nature had never been tasked or trained as hers had been, 
made it easier to leap to large conclusions in an impressive way. A 
hierophant ought to have a rich and unexhausted nature, and it is 
not an unmixed misfortune that, in an age when thorough training 
is almost always exhausting and very frequently perplexing, a mind 
of the calibre of Mr. Atkinson’s should retain enough fresh self-con- 
fidence to undertake the guidance of a mind of the calibre of Miss 
Martineau’s. Of course Miss Martineau’s appeal to Mr. Atkinson for 
guidance was seized upon as a palmary instance of the credulity 
of unbelievers. The truth is that the credulity of unbelievers tells 
in favour of belief in a way which believers hardly recognise. A 
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professed unbeliever is commonly a disinherited mystic, whose faith 
is not quite strong enough to live through a time when tradition and 
science are drifting apart. Such an one is too preoccupied with 
spiritual questions to take refuge in a confused and silent compro- 
mise which commends itself to worldlings; people with a natural 
susceptibility for mysticism, like Paulus, Strauss, and Renan, or a 
natural capacity for asceticism like Baur, or natural gifts in both 
directions like Miss Martineau, cannot resist the temptation to ex- 
plicit denial of what they can no longer affirm, and then they expose 
themselves to the pity or contempt of believers by showing how 
ready they are to affirm when their knowledge does not stand in 
the way. 

The especial mysteries of which Mr. Atkinson was the hierophant 
have only an historical interest for the readers of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s First, Principles and Professor Tyndail’s Belfast Ad- 
dress, but in 1850 it required a certain originality to seize the 
antitheological side of Bacon’s philosophy, and pass at once to a 
purely objective conception of the universe, in which mankind 
appeared merely as a product of general laws, and a term in a series 
of phenomena which did not exist for their sake, while full weight 
was given to the half-conscious life which underlies and sometimes 
dominates consciousnesses. 

The effect of the doctrine upon Miss Martineau and upon her 
public deserves more attention than the doctrine itself. To her it 
was a great deliverance to accept a teaching which enabled her to 
lose her own life in the life of the world: as the teaching of Hartley 
had nerved her for self-conquest, the teaching of Mr. Atkinson nerved 
her to a completer self-renunciation, which brought its reward in the 
gaiety with which she went about her duties and in the rapture of 
her midnight worship of the silent splendour and mystery that had 
once a voice for patriarchs and psalmists. The press was unanimous 
in condemnation, but the press hardly represented the public; when 
a ground-swell is rising, light craft drift from their moorings before 
vessels that are better found, or at all events, more heavily laden. 

Miss Martineau’s own account of the storm which followed the 
publication of “Letters on Nature and the Constitution of Man,” 
was that it dissolved all false relationships and strengthened all true: 
she was a little too much surprised that the orthodox who were sure 
of their own ground, were not more perplexed by her peace and 
happiness, and were content that she should inherit the promises 
made to a life like hers in the name of the Providence which she 
denied ; perhaps she had forgotten the boldness of one of old who 
said, “I was found of them that sought me not.” Her outer pro- 
sperity was on a level with her inward peace: she was by no means 
so conspicuous a figure in the literary world as she had been, but 
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this did not trouble her; she was satisfied to find herself in full 
employment upon useful and remunerative work, and it was at 
this period that she produced the most permanently valuable of her 
writings, her masterly condensation of Comte’s Positive Philosophy, 
which, condensed as it is, preserves the sober unction as well as the 
substance of the original. Her bulky History of the Peace will be con- 
sulted for the account of the commercial crisis of 1825—-1826, and for 
Mr. Buller’s contributions to the secret history of Lord Durham’s 
Canadian Government; but the plan of a work which described Sir 
Robert Peel’s fall without mentioning Mr. Disraeli is obviously 
incomplete. Besides these great undertakings she wrote a series of 
Game Law Tales, which failed perhaps because of the Irish Famine, 
perhaps because the public had grown fastidious ; and an admirable 
work on Household Education, which after all demands too much of the 
educators, most of whom are and will be rather dull and rather lazy, 
with more or fewer inveterate faults which those who grow up with 
them must learn to bear. She wrote largely for Household Words, till 
the anti-catholic partisanship of the conductors offended her sensitive 
conscience ; and till 1866 she contributed largely to the Daily News. 
The sacceeafal republication in 1869 of her biographical sketches 
in that journal was the last event of her literary lite. Many of them 
repeat, with here and there an added stroke of severity, what she had 
written already in the autobiography which was completed in 1856, 
and the survey of literary life in London, in which most of the coin- 
cidences occur, is often severer than the diary which she kept at the 
time. ‘The severity is rather indiscriminate; it often falls on those 
who, like Whately and Blomfield, were useful and did their best, 
because too much had been expected of them, and an irritable reader 
might complain that her generous delight in the goodness of others, 
always dearer to her than her own, was sometimes capricious in the 
selection of objects for admiration. It was almost as provoking as a 
caprice when Miss Martineau, who had, like Mill, given her name 
and influence to an agitation with which few of her admirers sym- 
pathised, declined to act on the committee of the Mill Memorial, 
professedly on the ground of her health, really because she dis- 
approved of Mill because he was as impressionable as a woman! 
From the first she had as steady an interest as Mill’s in “‘ Woman’s 
rights;’’ though her convictions were tame to his, she thought 
women ought to be allowed to do, without hindrance, whatever they 
may be found capable of doing, but she had a horror of women who 
make their domestic misfortunes an argument for reconsidering the 
position of the sex ; and the doctrine which she preached by example 
and precept, that the happiness and dignity of every true woman 
depends upon making a home for others, tells strongly in favour of 
the traditional training which is intended to fit average women to 
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accept their conventional career in advance, instead of magnifying 
idiosyncrasies which may or may not warrant the abandonment of 
domestic life for social, or industrial, or literary enterprise. Her 
own attitude in the matter was something less than consistent: she 
resented the conventional “ chivalry” with which women are treated 
as a bar to frank and serious intercourse, but she was not disposed 
to waive a woman’s claim to special forbearance and courtesy. 

In 1855, in the height of her prosperity, she went up to London 
on business: it was in some ways a melancholy journey: before her 
return her friend Mr. Hunt, the editor of the Daily News, died; 
some alarming symptoms led her to consult Dr. Latham, who gave 
her to understand that her heart was too weak for its work and 
very much enlarged. Her constitutional despondency led her to 
accept the sentence of death, which was not executed for more than 
twenty years, as irreversible. She went home light-heartedly to die, 
with an unabated relish for whatever might be left of life, if any- 
thing keener, because its cares proved lighter when she looked to 
leave them soon. For good or evil she had left behind the temper 
for which she reproached herself in the essays in Life in a Sick- 
room, the mystical temper which can hardly be patient under 
weakness, and is exultant under pain; death for her had neither 
terror nor mystery ; it was nothing but an end, passing away to leave 
room for others. The same temper which made her pronounce the 
first cause unknowable made her pronounce a personal immor- 
tality impossible. This clear tranquil negation dispensed her from 
all sympathy with Feuerbach’s intense preoccupation with the 
thought of the end which overshadows life only to hallow and to 
heighten it, and with Comte’s idealization of all that the dead are to 
the living. 

She had lived for others and had been happy; she neither de- 
sired nor expected to live in others. She set her house in order; she 
printed her autobiography and got the illustrations ready ; she wrote 
a candid, not to say harsh, obituary of herself for the Daily News ; 
she worked while she could with needle and pen for the causes that 
interested her; she was careful for others to the last, and her grow- 
ing “ineffectiveness” was the chief thing that distressed her when 
death really was at hand. She was tired out before she bade the 
world good-night, and she passed away in the joyful contemplation 
of eternity, the eternity of the world and the race. 

G. A. Srmcox. 
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My object in this paper is not to confine myself to the considera- 
tion of the effects of alcoholic drinks alone, but to regard the 
question of the uses and properties of the various beverages commonly 
consumed in this country from a general point of view, and to 
inquire what has been learnt from trustworthy physiological experi- 
ment and from medical and general observation as to their influence 
on the human organism for good or for evil. A beverage of some 
sort is a physiological necessity. No one can exist without con- 
suming a certain quantity of water, which is the essential basis of 
all drinks. It has been calculated that the body of a man weighing 
eleven stones contains sixty-six pounds of solid matters and eighty- 
eight pounds of water, and that he loses in various ways about six 
pounds of water in twenty-four hours, and this loss of water must 
be supplied in his food and drink. In the ordinary physiological 
processes nothing passes into the blood, and nothing passes out of it, 
without the intervention, in some way or other, of water as a solvent.’ 
It will thus be seen that water plays a most important part in rela- 
tion to animal life and nutrition. It is also the agent by which the 
body is cleansed inwardly as well as outwardly, and it is as necessary, 
though not quite so obvious, that the interior of our bodies should 
be washed and made clean as the exterior. 

In the processes of nutrition—in the physical and chemical 
changes—upon which life depends, effete waste products are con- 
stantly being discharged into the blood from the tissues of the body, 
and these have to be got rid of; for if they are permitted to 
accumulate in the blood, the body becomes poisoned by them, and 
life is destroyed as certainly as if a large dose of prussic acid or 
opium were introduced from without. Men do indeed frequently 
die, poisoned by toxic agents which they manufacture within their 
own organisms. 

One of the uses of water, taken into the body as a beverage, is to 
dissolve these effete products of the work of the organism, and so to 
convey them out of the body through the action of the secreting 
organs. Water is readily absorbed into the blood and is rapidly 
discharged from it. In its rapid course through the body it washes, 
so to speak, the circulating fluid, and carries away, through the 
channels of excretion, substances, the retention of which in the 
blood would prove in the highest degree harmful. It may readily 
be imagined that pure unadulterated water performs this function 


(1) It is possible that some gaseous bodies may be an exception to this rule.’ 
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better than any modification of it which we may drink as a beverage. 
It is, however, quite true that some slightly mineralised waters pass 
through the organism with even greater rapidity than pure water, 
on account of the stimulating action they most of them exercise on 
certain of the excretory organs. Mild alkaline waters may also, 
under certain circumstances, prove more cleansing than pure water 
on account of their greater solvent action on some substances. 

The quantity of water we need in the form of beverage depends 
greatly on the nature of the other substances we consume as food. 
With a dietary composed largely of succulent vegetables and fruit, 
very little of any kind of beverage is required. Much also depends 
on the manner in which our solid food is cooked—whether, in the 
case of animal food, the natural juices of the flesh are retained in it 
or not; much, too, will depend on those atmospheric and other con- 
ditions which determine the amount of fluid lost by evaporation 
from the surface of the body. The sensation of thirst is fhe natural 
warning that the blood wants water. I may here remark, inci- 
dentally, that it is not a wise custom to take excessive quantities of 
any fluid, even simple water, with our food, for by so doing we 
dilute too much the digestive juices, and so retard their solvent 
action on the solid food we have consumed. A draught of fluid, 
however, towards the end of digestion is often useful in promoting 
the solution and absorption of the residuum of this process, or in 
aiding its propulsion along the digestive tube. Hence the custom 
of taking tea a few hours after dinner, or seltzer or soda-water a 
little before bed-time. 

It was a necessary preliminary to my present inquiry that I 
should call attention to this fundamental physiological requirement. 
Moreover, I am willing to admit at the outset that water is the only 
beverage physiologically essential to healthy life. But is this 
admission of any real consequence? I think not; for our mode of 
life is rarely constructed in strict accordance with rigorous physio- 
logical or chemical analysis. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should insist upon the fact that in 
practical life the strictly essential does not go for much. We need 
not only that which makes us live, but that also which makes us 
care to live. And, in my estimation, a delicate appreciation of the 
qualities of foods and beverages may fairly take its place amongst 
our cultivated and reasonable pleasures. I know some persons of 
intellectual habits who look upon eating and drinking as simply a 
necessary nuisance; and it has been said of the celebrated John, 
Lord Hervey, that he “ breakfasted on an emetic, dined on a biscuit, 
and regaled himself once a week with an apple.” But his meagre 
dietary did not make him an amiable or a virtuous person. 

It has often been objected to the general use of stimulating bever- 
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ages that they are luxuries, but I shall not discuss the question 
whether certain beverages are luxuries or necessaries. No reasonable 
person that I am acquainted with regulates his own life on any such 
narrow principle, and we have no right to apply such an unpractical 
test to the lives of others. The terms wholesome and unwholesome 
are more suited to my purpose. It concerns every one to know 
whether any acquired habit of life is immediately or remotely injuri- 
ous to his physical organism. 

In examining the influence for good or evil which the various 
beverages commonly consumed in this country exert on human life, 
it is necessary to consider them in two distinct classes: Ist, those 
which contain alcohol, ¢.c. the various wines, spirits, and beers; and, 
2nd, those which are non-alcoholic, as tea, coffee, and chocolate. Before 
I examine the effects of the more common beverages of the first class, 
it is necessary that I should review briefly certain points in con- 
nection with what has been called the Alcohol Controversy. That 
controversy has turned chiefly on the question whether alcohol is 
or is not to be regarded as a food. Everybody admits that it is 
a poisonous agent when administered in large doses, and everybody 
also admits, except certain irreconcilable enthusiasts, that it is useful 
asa medicine, under certain conditions, in both large and small doses. 
On looking over the records of this dispute, one cannot help being 
struck with the fact that those who desired to decide the question 
against alcohol were never, in any of their experiments, content 
with giving it in moderate quantities, but invariably used large 
intoxicating doses, and in the majority of instances doses which 
were actually poisonous; and from its effects in such quantities all 
their conclusions are deduced. This is certainly not satisfactory, 
for such a mode of procedure could only have the effect of proving 
what, I take it, every one is ready and anxious to admit—that the use 
of alcohol in poisonous or intoxicating doses cannot on any grounds 
be justified. But it leaves, as I shall hope to show, the moderate 
and occasional use of alcoholic beverages unaffected. 

Years ago Liebig classed alcohol among heat-forming foods. Like 
starch and sugar it contains carbon and hydrogen, which can undergo 
a process of combustion within the organism by the aid of oxygen 
admitted from without, and thus contribute to maintain the heat of 
the body—a most important function of food. Of course, in order 
to prove that alcohol does act thus as a food it is necessary to show 
that it undergoes decomposition within the animal body. Some 
fifteen or twenty years ago three French chemists (Lallemand, 
Perrin, and Duroy) originated a series of experiments, from which 
they concluded that this view of Liebig, that alcohol acts as food, was 
altogether erroneous. They appealed to their experiments as proving 
that all the alcohol taken into the system left it unchanged, passing 
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out of the body in the secretions. To use a French expression, 
alcohol simply ‘‘ made a promenade around the organism.” It was 
not decomposed. It was not burnt within the body. It was not a 
food. This view was gratefully accepted and made the most of by 
the total abstainers in this country. It was put forward so authorita- 
tively, and with such an appearance of conclusiveness, that those who 
had long held a contrary opinion were for the moment staggered. 
Yet these French chemists were wrong. They had given to dogs 
enormous doses of aleohol—nine ounces in one instance, that is, an 
equivalent to three quarts of sherry. Three quarts of sherry to one 
dog! Was it to be wondered at that much unchanged alcohol 
appeared in the secretions? We are indebted to the late Dr. Anstie 
for an exposure of the fallacies of these experimenters. He, in con- 
junction with Dr. Dupré, proved that alcohol, when given in small 
and moderate ‘doses, was almost wholly consumed within the 
organism, and that only a trifling portion passed out of the body in 
the secretions;'and Anstie’s conclusions were confirmed by the 
experiments of Schulinus. 

So that Liebig’s ‘theory that there was a rapid and complete com- 
bustion of alcohol within the system turns out to be very near the 
truth. We may conclude, then, that when alcohol is taken in non- 
poisonous doses, a small portion is rapidly eliminated by the 
secreting organs, and the remainder is burnt within the body as hydro+ 
carbonaceous food. The oxygen necessary for this combustion, 
if not thus utilised, would have been expended in the oxidation of 
the proteine or albumenized tissues of the body, so that in proportion 
to the amount of alcohol oxidized or burnt there is a corresponding 
diminution in the combustion of the nitrogenized tissues. Hence the 
usefulness of alcohol in some acute febrile diseases, and hence the 
French expression, applied to alcohol as well as to tea and coffee, 
that they are boissons d’épargne. It was because of this property of 
sparing the tissues that: Liebig spoke of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages as economical: If a labouring man drank a pint or two of 
beer he needéd much less bread and meat. It also accounts for 
Dr. Hammond’s personal experience related in his Physiological 
Researches (p. 55), He states, that having placed himself on a very 
insufficient allowance of food, he took daily with each meal half an 
ounce of alcohol, and under this regimen he found he gained rather 
than lost weight, and preserved, at the same time, the highest mental 
and bodily vigour. A case mentioned by Dr. Anstie is to the same 
effect. ‘A male, eighty-three years of age, intemperate for many 
years, took one bottle of gin per diem for twenty years; eats only 
one small fragment of toasted bread in the day.” Being acquainted 
with many other facts of like import, it was with a feeling of great 
disappointment that I discovered in what purports to be a popular 
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scientific account of alcohol, eighteen thousand copies of which are 
said to be in the hands of the public, the following statement: 
“ Alcohal cannot by any ingenuity of excuse for it be classified 
amongst the foods of man. It neither supplies matter for construc- 
tion nor heat. On the contrary, it injures construction and it reduces 
temperature.” I wish, in the first place, to put alongside of this 
statement another contemporary utterance on the same subject. “It 
(i.e. alcohol) undergoes combustion in the body, maintains or in- 
creases the body weight, and prolongs life on an insufficient diet. 
It is therefore entitled to be reckoned as a food.” Now both these 
statements, of which I believe the latter to be unquestionably true, 
are founded on experiments, but Dr. Richardson’s experiments appear 
to have been undertaken with that futal desire to establish a pre- 
accepted theory which is the bane of experimental science. In all 
his experiments he appears to have administered alcohol in poisonous 
or intoxicating doses, and then, when the system was struggling with 
the influence of a potent poison, he found some reduction of bodily 
temperature. ‘In man,” he says, “‘it is confined to three-fourths of 
a degree,” that is in what he calls the second stage of alcoholism. 
In plain English, when a man has taken enough alcohol to make 
him drunk, and when he is drunk, you may find the temperature of 
his body reduced three-fourths of a degree. But Dr. Richardson is 
compelled to admit that in the first stage of alcoholism “ the external 
temperature of the body is raised.” Now no decent person, who 
may wish to know whether alcohol acts as a food or not, contemplates 
ever passing into that second stage, until he reaches which he may 
feel assured, even on Dr. Richardson’s authority, that his body 
temperature will be raised and not lowered. 

A great deal has been said recently about alcohol lowering the 
temperature of the body, and the late Dr. Parkes investigated this 
subject with his usual carefulness and accuracy. The following are 
some of his conclusions. ‘In healthy men who have been accus- 
tomed to take alcohol in moderate quantities the results are rather 
contradictory. In a man accustomed to alcohol, Ringer found no 
change; in two men, temperate, but accustomed to take beer and 
sometimes spirit, I could not detect any raising or lowering of the 
thermometer. Dr. Mainzer found no fall of temperature in trials 
on himself, but a slight fall in another healthy person. Some 
experiments by Obernier and by Follker are also quite negative.” 
“ We may conclude that the effect on temperature in healthy men is 
extremely slight; there is no increase, and in many persons no 
decrease. In those in whom there is a slight decrease the amount 





(1) Richardson on “ Alcohol,’’ Cantor Lectures, p. 73. 
(2) Brunton: “The Physiological Action of Alcohol,” the Practitioner, vol. xvi. 
p- 135. 
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is trifling.” It appears, therefore, that we have no sound scientific 
basis for the general assertion that alcohol in moderate quantity 
lowers. the bodily temperature. It certainly does so, however, in 
very large doses. The following is the explanation usually given of 
the manner in which alcohol produces a reduction of the temperature 
of the body. It has two very marked effects on the organs of circu- 
lation. In the first place it quickens the action of the heart—the 
heart under its influence beats with increased frequency and with 
additional force ; in the second place it relaxes the blood-vessels on the 
surface of the body, by paralysing what are called the raso-motor nerves 
i.e. the nerves which control the condition of the walls of the blood- 
vessels as regards their state of contraction or relaxation. Alcohol 
thus leads to dilatation of the peripheral vessels, and the blood, there- 
fore, under its influence flows freely to the surface of the body. 
Hence the comfortable warmth and the diffused glow which is felt soon 
after taking a dose of spirits, and hence the common practice of 
taking spirits to keep out the cold. But it is asserted that instead 
of “‘ keeping out the cold,” this practice, under certain circumstances, 
may have the contrary effect of letting in the cold. For, as the 
blood is brought to the surface in greater quantity on account both 
of the dilatation of the vessels and the increased rapidity of the 
heart’s action, it parts with its heat, by radiation from the surface, 
with greater readiness, and as the blood, cooled at the surface, 
is rapidly carried away into the interior of the body, the blood in the 
internal organs, and indeed the whole mass of blood in the body, 
becomes quickly reduced in temperature. This is the theory, but 
Iam not aware of any experiment on record in which any note- 
worthy fall of temperature has been observed during this period of 
cardiac excitement ; reduction of temperature is the characteristic 
of the stage of depression from alcoholic poisoning when the cardiac 
action is weakened. Nor need we conclude that the general experi- 
ence of mankind as to the effect of a moderate dose of alcohol in 
conferring, for a time, upon the human organism a resisting power 
against the injurious influence of cold, is without foundation. The 
subjective feeling of warmth, which, under such circumstances, is 
universally admitted to occur, is not an unimportant fact; whereas, 
a slight lowering of the body temperature, even should it be proved 
to occur, is not inconsistent with perfect health, provided no sense of 
chill accompanies it. It is a well-known fact that subjective feelings 
of warmth and chilliness are by no means wholly dependent upon, or 
proportional to, the actual temperature of the body as registered by 
the thermometer. In the shivering stage of ague, when the teeth 
are chattering and the subjective feeling of cold is intense, the ther- 
mometer often registers a body temperature six to eight degrees 
above the normal. 
VOL. XXI. N.S. 00 
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Now before we accept the theory of the alcoholo-phobistg that 
alcohol, in any dose, small or large, lessens rather than increases the 
power of resisting the injurious influence of cold, let us examine 
the question more carefully, for it has a most important practical 
bearing. When, on a bitterly cold night, we send out to our coach- 
man a glass of hot brandy and water, are we running a great risk of 
having him laid up with inflammation of the lungs the next day? 
When the country doctor is summoned, on a cold night, out of his 
warm bed to take a drive of four or five miles in the teeth of a 
cold east wind, is he running increased risk of taking cold by 
drinking a tumblerful of mulled claret before he starts ? 

In order to answer these questions satisfactorily we must ask 
another question. In what way does exposure to cold affect us 
injuriously ? And it must always be remembered that I am not 
referring to continuous exposure to the cold of the Arctic regions, but 
to such temporary and occasional exposure as is common ina change- 
able temperate climate like our own. In order to answer the 
question I have asked I will quote two short passages from Huxley’s 
well-known Elementary Lessons in Physiology :— 

‘*The feeling of warmth or cold is the result of an excitation of sensory 
nerves distributed to the skin” (p. 192). ‘* When exposure to cold gives a man 
eatarrh, or inflammation of the lungs, or diarrhoea, or some still more serious 
affection of the abdominal viscera, the disease is brought about through the 
neryous system. ‘The impression made by the cold on the skin is conveyed to 
the nervous centres, and so influences the vaso-motor nerves (as the nerves 
which govern the walls of the vessels are called) of the organ affected as to 


cause their partial paralysis, and produce that state of congestion (or undue 
distension of the vessels) which so commonly ends in inflammation” (p. 53). 


It is clear, then, that if mischief arises from exposure to cold, it is 
due to an impression made on the peripheral nerves, and that the 
injury to deep-seated organs is usually caused by a reflex influence 
acting along the nerves of those organs. Now when such injurious 
impression is made on the peripheral nerves it is almost invariably 
remembered as a disagreeable feeling of chilliness. But, I contend, a 
moderate dose of any warm beverage containing alcohol, judiciously 
taken before temporary exposure to cold, does commonly tend to 
prevent this injurious impression, and it does so, in the first place, by 
quickening the circulation and so conveying the warm blood more freely 
and frequently through the cutaneous vessels, and secondly, by its ten- 
dency to relax the vessels of the skin, it counteracts the opposite ten- 
dency of cold which is to constrict them, and so, by maintaining a free 
circulation of warm blood over the surface of the body, the sensitive 
extremities of the peripheral nerves remain bathed, as it were, in 
warm fluid, instead of being starved and chilled, through constriction 
of the blood-vessels, by the external cold. 


It is argued, and toa certain extent, no doubt, truly, that the 
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contraction of the vessels of the surface by cold is a natural conserva- 
tive effort by which the blood is kept from coming to the surface of 
the body and there parting with its heat by evaporation, &c. But, 
apart from the fact that in a very cold atmosphere little heat can 
be lost by evaporation, it is pretty well known that the so-called 
conservative processes of nature prove often very indiscriminating 
processes, and, in this particular instance, it is precisely when this 
process reaches an extreme degree that the baneful effects of chill 
are produced ; and it would seem that in the careful and moderate 
use of alcoholic beverages we have an agent that will help us to 
resist this extreme degree of nature’s conservatism !' 

Another question of the greatest practical importance in connec- 
tion with the alcohol controversy is this: Does the use of alcohol 
increase the bodily strength? does it increase our capacity for 
exertion, muscular or mental ¥ does it, if taken when the body is 
fatigued, fit us for renewed effort? This is a question of great 
interest to a great diversity of persons; to the sportsman as well as to 
the student, to the military commander and to the employer of labour, 
to the sedentary man of business as well as to the trained athlete. 

An interesting contribution to the solution of this problem is the 
report by Dr. Parkes, “On the Issue of a Spirit Ration during the 
Ashanti Campaign :””— 

‘“When,” he asks, ‘‘as so frequently happens in campaigns, soldiers are 
marching nearly the whole of the day, and can obtain their regular food only 
late in the evening, what can be given to lessen the sense of great fatigue, and 
to enable them, not only to continue the march, but to be ready for any 
emergency which may arise? The usual resort is to a spirit ration, and there 
is no doubt that fora time this exerts a reviving effect. But is it the best 
thing which can be given, and are its advantages without alloy? The first 
effect of alcohol, when given in a moderate dose, is reviving; but this effect is 
transient. The reviving effect goes off after, at the utmost, two and a half 





(1) Dr. Brunton, with whose observations on the “ Physiological Action of Alcohol” 
T, in the main, agree, makes the following judicious remarks on the point discussed 
above : 

‘While alcohol is thus injurious during prolonged exposure to cold, the case is very 
different after the exposure is over, and its administration may thus be very beneficial. 
Supposing a man after being out all day comes home much chilled to a warm fireside. 
He stands before the grate and turns himself round and round, but he cannot get 
himself warmed through. The cutaneous vessels so long contracted by the cold will 
not relax all at once, and the deeper tissues gain heat very slowly, just as they very 
slowly lose it by mere conduction through the skin. If a little spirit be now taken, 
and especially if it be taken hot, the cutaneous vessels dilate, allow the blood to 
circulate through them, and become warmed by the fire; it returns warm to the 
internal organs, and soon the whole body is in a pleasing glow. At the same time the 
dilatation of the cutaneous vessels opens new channels to the blood which has been pent 
up in the interior of the body, and thus lessens any tendency to congestion or 
inflammation of internal organs, so that a glass of hot brandy and water at the proper 
time may possibly prevent a bronchitis or pleurisy.’’ He also goes on to admit that 
there are circumstances under which alcohol may be beneficial ‘‘even while the 
oxposure continues.’’— The Practitioner, vol. xvi. p. 1832, 
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miles of additional march, and sometimes much before this. . . . It is clear, 
then, that alcohol is not a very trustworthy aid; for supposing that a com- 
manding officer, having marched twelve or fourteen miles, finds his men weary, 
and, not being able to halt and feed them, orders an issue of spirits of an 
amount sufficient to revive but not to depress. The first effect will be good, 
but in less than an hour his men will be as weary as before, or probably more 
so. If he then reissues the spirit within so short a period of time, it is certain 
that in the case of many men, perhaps the majority, ths marching power will 
be lessened. . . . It appears to me, therefore, that spirits, as an issue, should 
be kept for emergencies, as when after great fatigue a sudden but short exer- 
tion is required, or when, a march being ended, there is great depression and 
failure of the heart’s action.” 


Sir Anthony Home, who was principal medical officer on the 
Gold Coast, speaks as follows :— 


‘* Men cannot keep in health on poor, insipid, badly cooked rations. Under 
these circumstances I believe that, after their day’s work, rum is desirable (beer 
and wine are impossible of attainment). There is a moment in which we 
may so keep up the system of a man tired to death by over-exertion as to bridge 
over the period in which lassitude ends in the beginning of disease. Good food 
will probably do this best, but it is rarely at hand when wanted ; and even if it 
were, the digestive functions participate in the general lassitude, so that neither 
digestion nor assimilation goes on sufficiently. At this time a glass of beer or 
rum sends the machine on again,” 


Dr. Parkes gives also some results of experiments on the effect of 
rum on men making long marches in this country. His object was 
to compare its reviving and sustaining effects with those of meat 
extract and coffee. As I shall explain hereafter, my own view is, 
that the best effects would be produced by combining these latter 
with a small quantity of spirit. A few brief extracts from the 
evidence of the men themselves will best serve my immediate 
purpose. One says, “ After the rum’ he felt a decided reviving 
effect ; it gave him a spurt; this was not lasting.” Another says, 
“On the first day, after the first dose, felt at first much revived ; 
felt easy and marched better ; after two miles felt thirst and then 
got weak; the good effect of the rum had passed off.” <A third 
says, ‘‘The first dose of rum seemed to quicken his appetite and 
increase his thirst ; for about two miles or so felt lighter and revived, 
and as if he could have jumped over a five-barred gate with all his 
accoutrements on; then this effect entirely went off, and he felt as 
tired as before.” All three men preferred the meat extract. 

Mr. R. E. Carrington, of Guy’s Hospital, who has published an 
excellent paper on Alcohol, in the Guy’s Hospital Gazette, calls 
attention to the habits of the Cambridge crew when training, as he 
says, for 

‘* Perhaps one of the severest tests of muscular power that can possibly occur. 
I find the system pursued to consist of good hours, a moderate amount of good, 





(1) Thov had already marched 13} miles. 
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wholesome food, a moderate amount of stimulants, with plenty of exercise. 
The stimulants may consist of a pint of beer for dinner, and a similar quantity 
for supper. A glass or two of good port or sound claret are generally taken 
during the day. Even champagne is given. Spirits are against all regulations, 
and are never given, for it is found they do not tend to strengthen in any way. 
It is found, then, that a regimen like this . . . . is the one most calculated to 
call forth the best strength of the men.” 


It would seem, therefore, to be capable of demonstration, that 
the daily consumption of a moderate amount of alcoholic beverage 
is consistent with the most perfect development of muscular energy. 
It is also clear that a moderate dose of alcohol enables a man to put 
forth a sudden spurt of muscular effort. But it is also clear that if 
it be taken by itself it does not long sustain muscular strength. It 
rather enables a man to draw upon his reserves of strength than 
to produce new energy. But if it can be combined with something 
which will also sustain—as meat extract, or meat soup, or coffee, 
tea, or milk—it may prove most valuable in tiding over that shorter 
or longer period before these sustaining foods can take effect. It is 
especially useful when a short and sharp effort has to be made before 
a prolonged rest, since its stimulant effect is followed by a sedative 
one. Unlike some other stimulants, such as tea and coffee, it brings 
in its wake that greatest of all restorers, sleep. With regard to 
the effect of moderate doses of alcohol on mental work much 
difference of opinion exists. Many students find that instead of 
helping them in their work it hinders them. It dulls their recep- 
tive faculties. - Others, on the contrary, find real help in moderate 
quantities of wine. These differences of effect would seem to 
depend greatly on differences in constitutional temperament. It 
is certainly capable, for a time, of calling some of the mental 
faculties into increased activity. Some of the best things that have 
ever been said have been said under the influence of wine. The 
circulation through the brain is quickened, the nervous tissue re- 
ceives more nourishment, the imagination is stimulated, and ideas 
flow more rapidly, but it is doubtful if the power of close reasoning 
be not always diminished. It is useful for reviving mental power 
when from accidental circumstances, such as want of food, &c., it 
has been exhausted, but it should never be relied upon as an aid to 
continuous effort or close application. 

The third and last point which I shall have space to consider 
under the general properties of alcohol is whether it does or does not 
promote digestion. Under certain conditions it certainly does. It 
isa physiological fact that when a small or moderate dose of alcohol 
comes in contact with the mucous membrane of the stomach it pro- 
motes the secretion of the gastric juice. And when the system is 
fatigued and overworked, and particularly when the mind has been 
especially engaged, and the other organs have been inactive, some 
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stimulant is often needed to excite the gastric circulation, and to 
promote the secretion of the digestive juices. A jaded, overworked 
man of business comes appetiteless to his dinner ; a dessert-spoonful 
of brandy will often induce appetite, and enable him to enjoy and 
digest his dinner, and no harm will come of it, unless it becomes a 
frequent habit. A distinguished medical teacher and physician of 
this town tells me, that after an exhausting day of teaching work, 
he frequently finds he has no appetite for food until he has taken a 
glass of sherry. I have less hesitation in thus calling attention to 
the aid which alcohol occasionally gives to the stomach when taken 
judiciously, since I shall have occasion by-and-bye to show how, when 
habitually taken in excess, it utterly destroys the digestive power. 

I now proceed to pass in review the various beverages which we 
commonly drink in this country, into which alcohol enters as a 
constituent. The distilled spirits chiefly used in England are— 
brandy, containing fifty to sixty per cent. of alcohol ; gin, forty-nine 
to sixty per cent. ; whisky, fifty to sixty per cent. ; and rum, sixty to 
seventy-seven per cent. Of all these, whisky at the present moment 
enjoys the greatest share of popularity ; the only reason for this 
that I know of is that good whisky costs less than good brandy, 
and that it is generally believed to be less subject to falsification 
than other spirits. Its flavour is also more agreeable to many 
persons than that of brandy. One of our highest authorities on this 
subject thinks, however, that whisky “ is inferior in delicacy to good 
brandy,”? and he calls attention to the fact that all brandy in the 
ordinary market is coloured with burnt sugar, and adds very 
pertinently, “considering that our reason for using brandy (instead 
of wine) is to get rid of the saccharine and other substances 
requiring digestion, it seems highly inconsistent to add sugar to 
the spirit just to please the eye.” He points out also the importance 
of using an unsweetened and uncoloured spirit in a particular disease 
where sugar is inadmissible. ‘The Englishman likes his veal white 

(1) Dr. Druitt: “ More Notes on Wines and Spirits,’ Medical Times and Gazette, 1875 
and 1876. 


This writer gocs on to say: “As for the poor old decrepit creatures who are past 
work and past hope, but who want to make their hearts beut a little more lively, they 
take their little glass of gin—perhaps ‘ three-ha’porth ’’—and who is to blame them ? 
Certainly it is not for the well-fed philanthropist nor the rich and luxurious invalid, 
who can command every comfort, to throw derision and scorn at the poor old gin- 
drinker. Really it would seem as if common sense and chemistry lost their hold upon 
the mind of every one who writes against gin. Any one who knows practically the use 
and abuse of spirits, knows that the best way of making the drinker satisfied with a 
small quantity is to flavour it strongly with aromatics, so that the stomach may be 
gratified quickly without any quantity of spirit in excess. We are told that gin 
contains oil of juniper, oil of bitter almonds, potassa, alum, nitric acid, oil of vitriol or 
sulphuric acid, and butyric acid. Chemistry stands aghast at such a description ; still 
more so does the cause of true temperance—for what good cause wax ever carried by 
exaggeration ?” 
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and his brandy dark; but both are better without any tampering 
with their colour. I have had some myself (/.e. pure, colourless 
brandy) from the house of Boulestin of Cognac.” Rum is very 
little drunk amongst the upper classes in this country. It has, 
however, a fair share of popularity amongst the poor. It is the 
spirit which is used in the army and navy. Its peculiar flavour 
is due to the presence of butyric ether, of which it contains a con- 
siderable quantity. Gin is also more popular among the poor than 
among the rich. It was originally a medicine, and under the desig- 
nation of spirit of juniper has appeared in every pharmacopoeia for 
the last two hundred years. It is the spirit of all others which, 
in this town, is especially subject to falsification. But there is a 
spirit called Plymouth gin, distilled in the town of Plymouth, which 
is very pure and wholecome, quite as much so as whisky, and it is, 
I believe, a little cheaper. 

The use of wine as a beverage has greatly increased during the 
last sixteen or seventeen years in this country. Since 1859 the 
imports from Portugal have doubled, those from Spain trebled, and 
those from France increased tenfold. Now seeing that the produc- 
tion of the best wines is strictly limited, we may safely infer that 
there is more bad wine in this. country at present that at any 
previous time. The best qualities of wine are without doubt the 
most wholesome of all alcoholic beverages. The alcohol that exists 
in them is modified by its combination with the delicate ethers and 
other constituents found in all well-fermented high-quality wines 
that have been long in bottle. A great physiological authority has 
said that the effects of all aleoholic drinks depend entirely wpon the 


quantity of alcohol they contain, and that equivalent quantities of 


pure alcohol would produce identically the same effect. Now it is 
simply impossible that this reasoning can be sound. To make it 
sound it would be necessary to compare the effects of every kind 
of alcoholic beverage (including ginger-beer, which is an alcoholic 
drink, though a very weak one) in a number of distinct cases, and 
under varying circumstances, with the effects of exactly an equiva- 
lent quantity of pure alcohol. This alone could justify a sweeping 
general conclusion such as I have quoted. But the results of such 
observations and experiments as have been made are to the contrary 
effect. It would really seem as though the alcoholo-phobists 
thought any argument good enough to throw at the head ot 
alcohol. Take the following: “Dr. Smith found that the amount 
of carbonic acid (eliminated under the influence of alcohol) was 
reduced in men, as I have found it in the lower animals, so that the 
fact of the general reduction may be considered as established 
beyond disputation.”* If this be so, then I say many alcoholic 


(1) Richardson: Cantor Lectures, p. 72. 
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beverages act differently from an equivalent quantity of alcohol, and 
Dr. Smith shall himself bear testimony to the fact. He found,! with 
regard to ardent spirits, that ‘‘some increase and others decrease the 
amount of carbonic acid expired.”” In one case (with alcohol) there 
was an average increase of expired carbonic acid per minute 0°18 
and 0°8 grains, on two occasions. In another case, average increase 
of carbonic acid expired 0°74 grains per minute. In a third case 
with rum, there was an average increase 0°26 grains per minute. 
In a fourth case, with very fine old rum, maximum increase 0:1 and 
1-5 in two persons. In other cases, with three ounces of sherry, he 
observed an average increase of 0°19 and 0:3; with half-a-pint of 
Dublin stout increase ‘85 and ‘81 grains ; with half a pint of fine old 
ale, increase 0-6 and 0-27 grains per minute. One is inclined to ask 
what is evidence worth when a man has it all his own way? What 
is evidence worth without cross-examination ? 

I need hardly say that those who know anything practically about 
wines (and the only way of knowing wines is by drinking them; 
a physiologist or a chemist who drinks water only can know 
very little about the different effects of different wines) are quite 
agreed that the effect of a natural wine may be very different from 
that of an equivalent quantity of alcohol. I have myself observed 
recently two remarkable instances which support this statement. 
Two gentlemen, suffering at different periods from the same kind of 
local inflammatory affection, which every kind of alcoholic beverage 
aggravated, accidentally drank some very fine Chateau Margaux that 
had been many years in bottle ; in both instances not only was there 
no local irritation produced by two or three large glasses of the 
wine, but the general refreshing influence it exercised on their con- 
dition of depressed health was most marked. In neither of these 
cases could half a glass of sherry be borne with comfort. 

The original quality of a wine, its freedom from admixture with 
added alcohol or other substances, and its maturity, are the conditions 
which determine its action on the human organism. It is exceedingly 
likely that the purely exhilarating effect of certain fine old wines, 
when taken in moderate quantity, may be due to the circumstance 
that some of the natural constituents of the wine combined with the 
alcohol determine the complete decomposition of the latter into 
simple elements or its rapid elimination after its stimulating effects 
have passed away; so that no undecomposed alcohol and no second- 
ary products of its decomposition, such as acetic acid or aldehyde, 
remain in the organism. Analogous instances certainly occur in 
the use of other narcotic substances. Opium taken by itself has a 
very different and. far more disagreeable effect than when com- 
bined with salts of ammonia or other substances which excite the 





(1) Proceedings of Royal Society, 1859. 
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action of the secreting organs. It is the same with the hydrate of 
chloral. Taken by itself it often produces much headache and drow- 
siness after its soporific effects have passed away; but when 
combined with an equal quantity of bromide of potassium, a medicine 
which acts as a stimulant to certain organs of secretion, the unplea- 
sant consequences are generally wholly obviated. 

It must not be expected that cheap wines can be good wines. There 
are a great number of persons always ready to give good prices for 
good wines. Cheap wines are either fabricated wines, and therefore 
unwholesome, or they are poor, acid, flavourless, natural wines that 
will not keep. The latter may not always be unwholesome, especially 
if their excess of acidity be corrected by admixture with effervescing 
alkaline waters; but they possess none of the generous, exhilarating, 
nourishing properties of good sound wines. So recently as last year 
the respectable wine merchants of Paris, Bordeaux, and other towns 
petitioned the French Legislature to interfere and put a stop to the 
wholesale fabrication of red wines. They stated that it was be- 
coming so common a branch of industry to take a barrel of sour white 
wine, and by means of artificial colouring matters to convert it into 
a brilliant red saleable article, that the credit and reputation of the 
French wines were likely to be serjously affected by it. 

The best and most wholesome wines for general use as beverages 
are the good, sound, matured wines of Bordeaux and Burgundy. 
The finer and older the wine, the more perfect will be its tonic pro- 
perties. As very light refreshing beverages, containing but a very 
small percentage of alcohol, there are some kinds of hock and still 
moselle to be obtained at very moderate prices. The sparkling wines 
of Champagne are pre-eminent for their rapid stimulating effects. 
No beverage proves of greater value, under certain circumstances, 
than a draught of champagne. It is especially useful in convales- 
cence from some acute diseases, and I have known it prove most 
helpful under certain conditions of prolonged mental strain. In- 
deed the genuine light sound wine of Champagne can be easily 
distinguished by its effects from the spurious imitations. These often 
produce depression, and never the peculiar buoyancy of true cham- 
pagne. In the case of very delicate stomachs, it answers best when 
mixed with an equal quantity of soda water. 

Of all the wines that are consumed in this country, port and sherry 
stand responsible for producing the greatest amount of mischief. 
An incalculable amount of evil is wrought by sherry, and especially 
by the so-called dry sherries. Ever since it has been the fashion to 
prefer dry sherries, dried sherries have been provided in abundance. 
Most sherries (and ports also) are made-up wines, and contain, 
roughly speaking, about twice as much alcohol as other wines ; but 
of all made-up wines, the made-up dry sherry is the most pernicious. 
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Nor have they even the merit of being cheap, for many of them are 
sold for high prices. The dryness is given them by nitrous ether— 
a horrible and bad imitation of the amontillado flavour—sulphate of 
lime, tannin, alum, and other atrocities. Now this falsification 
would not be practicable if men who ask for dry sherries (and the 
same remark applies to many of the so-called dry champagnes) 
understood what is the real meaning of the word “dry” applied to 
wines. It simply means a wine free from added spirit or sugar, and 
in which the natural saccharine matter of the grape has undergone 
a more or less complete fermentative destruction. It is a negative 
not a positive quality. It means the absence of sweetness, and not 
the addition of something which shall give the wine a positive 
quality of dryness. In every case a good sherry is soft tothe mouth, 
and when a sherry leaves in the mouth a sense of dryness, and the 
tongue or palate rough, it is perfectly certain that you are not drink- 
ing a natural dry wine, no matter what price you have paid for it. 
Now these astringent matters added to sherries are exceedingly 
unwholesome, for besides the hurtful qualities of the original bad 
wine to which they are added, they tend to diminish the activity of 
the secreting organs, and so retain in the blood the pernicious com- 
pound of which they form part. The following remarks on dry 
sherries are taken from one of a series of letters on Spanish Vine- 


yards, &c., published in the Pali Mall Gazette, in October and 
November, 1875. 





‘*Four different kinds of dry Jerez wines are shipped to England: natural 
wines, understood to contain no added spirit; vintage wines, the produce of 
individual vineyards, and occasionally of specific years; solera wines, such as 
fine amontillado and olorosa; and finally, blended wines. The natural wines 
of which I speak are not the wines commonly advertised in England at low 
rates under that designation. Jerez wines perfectly free from spirit cannot 
possibly be sold cheap in England, because they require to be at least five 
years old; whereas the wines offered as natural are generally young unripe 
wines, whose fermentation has not yet terminated, and which come far more 
frequently from Seville or La Mancha than from the Jerez district. Such 
wines are necessarily unwholesome, for heat revives the fermentative action, 
which completes itself in that delicate organism, the human stomach.” 


The poor man’s ideal of wine is port. It is sweet, it is fiery, and 
it has a good rich colour! But of all the hurtful mixtures that is 
sold to the poor man, public-house port is, perhaps, the worst. I need 
not enumerate the various substances with which it is adulterated, 
but many of these are astringents, and check the action of the secret- 
ing organs. Good sound port is useful in some forms of illness, 
but its palatableness makes the poor much too eager for it. A method 
of removing the attractiveness of port wine when given to the poor 
is amusingly described in those clever sketches of parsons’ wives, 
published under the title of the Owlet of Owlstone Edge. The 
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particular parson’s wife in question has strong educational tendencies 
of rather a stern quality ; her husband is speaking to her about a 
poor invalid in the parish; she replies, “I sent him a pint of port, 
putting a lump of camphor in it by way of precaution.” “ Pre- 
caution, my lamb ?”’ exclaims the astonished parson. ‘ Yes, nobody 
will drink port wine for pleasure that has camphor in it. It is just 
beastly as a beverage, though extremely wholesome !”’ 

Beer contains less alcohol and less acid than wine; but it con- 
tains a variety of other substances, such as sugar, cellulose, dextrine, 
albuminous matters, &c., held in solution or suspension, which 
render it especially prone to further fermentation and decomposing 
changes; and though the presence of these starchy, saccharine, and 
other matters may make it a more sustaining beverage to the hard- 
working man, it renders it quite unfit for the use of delicate stomachs, 
especially where there is any tendency to gouty mal-assimilation. 
Beer is essentially a fermented infusion of malt, and the addition 
of hops to beer was an afterthought, the credit of which is given to 
the German monks of the eleventh century. Hops were added for 
the purpose of giving it aroma and for preserving it from decom- 
position. For many centuries this German hop-containing beer 
was imported in large quantities into this country, to the extent of 
800,000 barrels a year.' 

Before the introduction into England of tea and coffee, beer was 
much more largely consumed by the upper classes, and especially by 
ladies, than it now is, and the same remark probably applies to the con- 
sumption of animal food—two circumstances which may, to a certain 
extent, account for the gouty inheritance which has been handed down 
toso many of us. Sound beer, in which the fermentation is thoroughly 
complete, is a useful beverage in moderate quantity for healthy 
persons who lead an active or laborious life in the open air. It is 
useful, too, in small quantities, for delicate, under-nourished children, 
and should be taken with their meals. It will often help them to 
grow fat more quickly than cod-liver oil. It is, however, a most 
frequent cause of troublesome dyspepsia in persons of sedentary 
habits, and this is especially the case with the commoner kinds, which 
have probably not ceased to ferment, and which are sold, often in an 
adulterated form, to the poor. It is important also to remember that 


(1) England is now the largest beer-producing and beer-consuming country in the 
world. Its annual produce exceeds 880,000,000 gallons, and of this scarcely 2 per cent. 
is exported. Germany produces (1872) about 616,000,000 gallons, and of this it is 
calculated that Southern Germany consumes four times as much as Northern Germany. 
Austria produces 264,000,000. North America 242,000,000. France and Belgium 
about 154,000,000 each. Paris, it is calculated, consumes only from 4,400,000 to 
6,600,000 gallons of beer annually, compared with 66,000,000 to 88,000,000 gallons of 
wine.— Vide M. Radau, “‘ La Science et la Fabrication de la Biére,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Nov. 15, 1876. 
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beer in large quantities is certainly a depressant, and that no greater 
mistake can be made than to give it freely to labouring men while at 
work with the view of strengthening them. Bearing on this point, Dr. 
Parkes gives a very interesting account of the use of a drink of thin 
boiled oatmeal during some extremely heavy work lately performed 


on the Great Western Railway during the change from thé broad to 
the narrow gauge :— 


‘‘Tt was necessary to take up and relay the rails in the shortest possible 
time, and the same men were obliged to be kept at work for many hours [some- 
times eighteen hours in the day]. ‘The summer days were chosen, so that almost 
literally the men worked night and day, stopping only for meals and a little 
sleep. They took their ordinary meals, and beer with their meals if they 
pleased, but during the long periods of the work they were supplied with 
nothing but a drink of oatmeal boiled in water, and beer and spirits were pro- 
hibited. Hach man had an allowance per diem of one pound of oatmeal and 
half a pound of sugar, and so important was this decmed that a man was told off 
specially for every twenty men, and was solely employed in boiling and taking 
the oatmeal drink to the men. ‘This liquid was drunk in large quantities, and 
was most highly approved of. ‘The character of the work and the temper of the 
men were much better, in the opinion of the engineers, than would haye been 
the case if beer and spirits had been issued.” ! 


In speaking of the use of alcoholic beverages I have frequently 
had to employ the word ‘“ moderate,” and the question may well be 
asked, what does this word mean? It has been calculated that the 
daily consumption of an ounce and a half of absolute alcohol is the 
limit of moderation for a strong healthy man, and this will corre- 
spond pretty nearly with three ounces of brandy (i.e. rather less 
than the third of half a pint), rather less than halfa pint of the 
stronger wines, such as port and sherry, rather less than a pint of the 
weaker wines, such as claret and hock, and a pint and a half of beer. 

The non-alcoholic class of stimulating beverages must now receive 
a brief consideration. There exists some doubt as to the precise 
date when the use of tea, coffee, and chocolate became general in 
this country. In “Pepys’s Diary” there is the following entry 
under September 25th, 1661: “I sent for a cup of tea (a Chinese 
drink), of which I had never drunk before.” And Isaac Disraeli 
states that he had heard of Oliver Cromwell’s teapot in the pos- 
session of a collector. In 1660 the price of tea is stated to have 
been sixty shillings the pound, and it does not seem to have been 
introduced into general use until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Its adoption as a popular beverage was strenuously opposed 
by many. “In Germany, Hanneman considered tea-dealers as im- 
moral members of society, lying in wait for men’s purses and lives.’” 
He was equally opposed to the use of coffee. ‘“ Hanemann se 
désolait de V’abus que ses compatriotes faisaient du café. Il lui 





(1) Parkes: “On the Issuo of a Spirit Ration during the Ashanti Campaign.” 
(2) Disraeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature.”’ 
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reprochait d’avoir altéré le caractére national, détruit la solidité du 
jugement, la fermeté de volonté chez le peuple allemand, pour ne lui 
laisser que de la loquacité, de la vacillation et de la mobilité 
fugitive!”* In an article on Duncan Forbes in the Edinburgh Review, 
of 1816, the writer, alluding to the fact that Duncan Forbes had 
presented to the Government a scheme for punishing the use of tea, 
likens the progress of this famous plant to the progress of truth— 
“suspected at first, though very palatable to those who had courage 
to taste it; resisted as it encroached; abused as its popularity 
seemed to spread; and establishing its triumph at last, in cheering 
the whole land, from the palace to the cottage, only by the slow and 
resistless efforts of time and its own virtues.” 

But it must be admitted that the abuse of tea and coffee may be 
attended by serious injuries to the human organism, The pernicious 
effect of the active principle of coffee—caffeine, which is identical 
with theine, the active principle of tea—on certain animals is well 
shown in an elaborate paper by Dr. Leven which I have already 
mentioned. He found that one to ten centigrammes of caffeine acted 
as a fatal poison when given to frogs, first quickening the action of 
the heart and the respiratory organs, and then inducing a tetanic 
state. To guinea-pigs fifteen to twenty centigrammes proved fatal, 
first increasing the action of the heart, which in one instance was so 
‘apid that the pulsation could not be counted, and then followed by 
paralysis of that organ. The same results were obtained with rabbits. 
One gramme given to a dog did not prove poisonous ; it increased the 
activity of the heart and the respiratory and secretory organs, but 
after three or four hours the symptoms disappeared. 

M. Leven, in short, established as the result of his experiments 
that the active principle of coffee acts first on the heart, and quickens 
the circulation and respiration, and that in the second place it 
increases the tension of the blood-vessels—an effect, it will be noticed, 
precisely the opposite of that of alcohol, which diminishes the tension 
of the vessels. It irritates the nervous centres, the brain and spinal 
cord, and also the nerves themselves. ‘It excites the nerve-cells,” 
says M. Leven “ not only by its stimulating effect on the circulation, 
but also by a special excitant action due to the caffeine itself.” The 
results of M. Leven’s physiological experiments correspond precisely 
with the symptoms which have been observed to occur in consequence 
of excessive indulgence in tea or coffee. Coffee contains seventeen 
per cent. of caffeine, and it is reckoned that in the quantity daily 
consumed by an ordinary Parisian there is enough to poison five 
guinea-pigs! M. Leven quotes the case of a young medical man who 
suffered from coffee intoxication. For six months he had taken five 


(1) Docteur M. Leven: “Action Physiologique et M¢d’camenteuse de la Cafeine,” 
Archives de Physiologie, 1868. 
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or six cups of coffee daily. He experienced violent palpitations, 
tremblings in the arms, cramps in the legs, a convulsive cough, and 
permanent contraction of the pupils. When he discontinued the use 
of coffee these symptoms disappeared. 

I have, again and again, had occasion to observe the characteristic 
symptoms which the abuse of tea and coffee produce. The most 
common are distressing persistent palpitations, an irritable excited 
state of the nervous system, a sense of dread of impending calamity, 
throbbings in the head and sometimes an approach to giddiness, 
inability to sleep, obstinate dyspepsia—only to be relieved by abstain- 
ing from its cause. I believe it is the experience of most hospital 
physicians that a very large proportion of the cases of dyspepsia 
which crowd the out-patient rooms of the London hospitals are 
induced by the constant large consumption of tea by the poor. The 
disturbing effect of abuse of tea on the action of the heart was not 
likely to escape the notice of so acute an observer as Dr. Stokes 
of Dublin, and in his work on diseases of the heart he calls attention 
to the following amongst other cases. A gentleman of great intellec- 
tual attainments had been in the habit of passing a great part of the 
night in literary and scientific labours; during the evening and through 
the night he was in the habit of drinking largely of tea, without 
any thought of its doing him harm, At length he became subject 
to paroxysms of quick and vehement action of the heart, accompanied 
by intense distress and oppression, with a painful sense of impend- 
ing death. He became greatly depressed in spirits, and believed he 
should die in one of these dreadful paroxysms, On examination after 
the paroxysm had passed off, his heart was found to be pertectly 
sound, But a very curious affection of the nervous system became 
permanent, Ile found the greutest difficulty in walking on level 
ground, he had an irresistible feeling that he should slip and fall; 
und.on one occasion, Wishing to visit a friend who lived near him, 
after many ineffectual attempts to walk on the level, he actually 





_ proceeded to his friend’s house on all-fours. 


I have already alluded to an antagonism which I believe to exist 
between the effects of tea and coflee on the one hand and those of 
alcohol on the other. They both excite the heart to increased action, 
but the excitement produced by alcohol rapidly passes away und leaves 
a state of calm or (if the dose has been large) depression, and hence 
its tendency to promote sleep; tea and coffee also excite the heart, 
but the excitement produced by these beverages does, in Muny Cases, 
leave behind it a state of irritability instead of calm, and hence their 
tendency to prevent sleep, Alcohol relaxes the blood-vessels, and so 
diminishes vascular tensions; coffee and tea increase vascular tension. 
Alcohol, in its secondary effect, soothes the nervous system ; tea and 
coffee irritate the nervous system, It is a well-known fact that a 
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cup of strong tea or coffee dispels the effects of slight excess in wine ; 
it is, perhaps, not so well known that a few teaspoonfuls of brandy or 
a glass or two of sherry will remove the nervous irritability produced 
by tea or coffee. I fear much of the “sly drinking ” on the part of 
women is induced by states of nervous irritability originally excited 
by over-indulgence in tea. The practical issue of all this is, that 
excessive indulgence in any stimulant, whether alcoholic or non- 
alcoholic, is most hurtful. Of the grateful, refreshing, and invigo- 
rating properties of tea and coffee taken in moderation, and occasion- 
ally rather than habitually, no one can be more sensible than I am ; 
but I am convinced that if a stimulant is needed, as it often is by 
men of business under occasional pressure of work, the best results 
will be obtained by taking the bane and the antidote together—a 
small quantity of tea or coffee with a small quantity of an alcoholic 
beverage. When what I have termed tea-dyspepsia is produced, the 
only plan is to leave off drinking that beverage for three or four 
months, after which its use may often be resumed with impunity. 
Chocolate is a very useful substitute for tea or coffee, but it does not 
possess the property of immediate stimulation to anything like the 
same degree, 

It will not be expected that I should speak in this place of the 
use of ulcohol in the treatment of disease, but there is another most 
important branch of the subject, and one of most serious public 
interest, which I have not yet alluded to, except incidentally ; I 
mean the influence of excessive indulgence in alcoholic drinks as a 
cause of disease. What are the physical effects on the organism of 
the abuse of alcohol ? In every large hospital in a great city like this 
many cases of serious and fatal disease are always to be found which 
owe their existence to intemperance. The general public are little 
aware of the enormous amount of strong spirits which are consumed 
by some of the working classes. Cabmen, Covent Garden and dock 
labourers, the inferior class of lawyers’ clerks, and compositors are 
amongst the worst offenders. I will mention two instructive instances. 
A cabman applied as an out-patient to King’s College Hospital, 
suffering from a grave form of disease the result of spirit-drinking. 
“You drink hard?” said the doctor. ‘ Pretty fair,’ said the cab- 
man. “ What do you drink ?”’ “ Whisky, mostly.” “ How much 
whisky a day?” ‘Can’t say exactly, sometimes more, sometimes 
less.”” ‘But give us a rough average.’’ “ Well, [ s’pose, one day 
with another, about a couple o’ quarts a day.” “ But,” exclaimed the 
doctor, “ that would cost you eight shillings a day ; how can you afford 
that?” “Oh!” answered cubby ; “it ain’t a matter of aftordin’ if 
au man gives his mind to it!’ Now this quantity seemed so enormous 
that I mentioned the case to one of the inspectors of police at Great 
Marlborough Street, and he assured me that from his experience of 
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cabmen he did not think the estimate excessive. The second case 
was that of a dock labourer, also suffering from serious, irremediable 
disease caused by alcohol. The dialogue that ensued was to much 
the same effect. ‘“ What do you drink?” “Mostly whisky.” “ How 
much a day?” ‘ Well, I’m never the worse for liquor.” “ But how 
much aday ?” “ Well, perhaps about a pint a day, more or less.” Now 
here was a dock labourer spending at least two shillings a day, that is 
fourteen shillings a week, on Whisky! and at middle age he becomes 
a charge on the charity of the public. Yet this man appeared when in 
the hospital to be an intelligent, well-disposed man. ‘ He had taken 
the whisky in his heavy work thinking it would strengthen him.” 

It is this ignorance that we should strive to remove. We shall 
never cure the labouring man of his intemperate habits by trying to 
force tea and coffee down his throat. Education, as Mr. Lowe has 
said, may be expected to do much to check intemperance; but it 
should be education in which a knowledge of the plain simple laws 
of physiology and health have a place. 

It musi not be forgotten, in considering what is the true remedy 
for intemperance amongst the poor, that drunkenness is frequently 
the offspring as well as the parent of misery. Want of education, 
improvident marriages, dirty and unwholesome dwellings, are all of 
them directly and indirectly causes of intemperance; and if we would 
diminish habits of drunkenness amongst the lower classes, we should 
trust rather to the removal of influences such as these, than to the 
promulgation of exaggerated statements as to the baneful effects of 
the moderate use of alcoholic beverages. 





J. Burney Yeo, M.D. 
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Tue following pages are a translation of two series of articles by 
Mazzini, which appeared in the Italia del Popolo in 1857, and in the 
Roma del Popolo in 1871. The first, entitled “Slav Letters,” are an 
historical, literary, and political appreciation of the Slavonian move- 
ment; the second, entitled ‘‘ International Policy,” had for their subject 
the Eastern question, from the point of view of the policy befitting, 
in his mind, a regenerated Italy, the natural ally and leader of the 
new and coming nationalities of Europe. 

It is possible that to many English readers Mazzini may still be 
no more than the great Italian who foresaw and laboured for his 
country’s regeneration. But those familiar with his writings and 
his life know him further, amongst other things, as the fountain- 
head of a European movement and idea; as a man above all other 
men imbued with the conception of nationality as something repre- 
senting not only a right to be claimed and enjoyed, but a provi- 
dential function to be assumed, and a mission in the world’s organiza- 
tion and progress to be fulfilled. He looked to the new nations as 
the natural allies of his country; and to both as opening out a 
future to Europe, in which a permanent peace and a real balance of 
power would be built up on the solid basis of peoples grouped in 
large and approximately equal masses of population, united together 
not by the accidents of conquest, but by virtue of the natural and 
permanent affinities of past history, of geographical position, of 
language, of race, and, beyond all, of a part, a task to be fulfilled. 

His interest in the Slavonian movement was intense ; his familiarity 
with it in all its phases, literary and political, was intimate and pro- 
found. I cannot but think that the brief sketch which immediately 
follows, written currente calamo for one of the daily organs of Maz- 
zinian propagandism in Italy, will be felt to be of public value and 
interest in this country at the present time. The main purpose of 
the Letters, fugitive in form, but full of learning and of that 
philosophy of nationalities of which he was the one great master, 
was to indicate the reality of the Slavonian movement, its character 
and its tendencies, and to point out how that which to him was 
providential and inevitable might best be forwarded by Europe and 
turned to good account. 

The reader unfamiliar with Mazzini’s writings cannot fail to be 
strongly impressed by the positive, the absolute character of his 
prophecies and views concerning the future of the Slavonian race, 
with the four groups into which they will divide. 

The most noteworthy and characteristic example of this remark- 
able definiteness in his largest views and most daring prophecies 
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will be found at the close of the first series of articles in the following 
reconstruction of the map of Europe on the basis of true nationali- 
ties :— 

‘‘The Europe of the future—no matter what men say to-day—will have an 
Tberian peninsula, in which Spain and Portugal will make one; a Scandinavian 
nation, embracing Sweden, Denmark, and Norway; a German nation ; a con- 
federation of the Alps, which will include Savoy and the German Tyrol; the 
Slavonians divided into the four groups of which I have spoken; a Greece 
extending to the Balkan and presiding in Byzantium, which will be the free 
centre of the races now forming the Turkish Empire; and an Italy extending 
from the extreme point of Sicily to the Alpine circle and Trieste.” 

Dwelling in essentials and believing in law, the whole habit of 
Mazzini’s mind was to eliminate the elements of opportunism and 
of the passing time, teaching only the future, which seemed to him 
worthy to be learned and helped. Great factors only found their 
place in his calculations of that future; but it should be remem- 
bered that the European revolution of 1848, and the unity of Italy, 
as indeed that of Germany also, have justified his most daring 
vaticinations; and that at the base of his practical political phi- 
losophy lay the idea, now generally accepted, but which he was the 
first to put forth, that the European problem of our day is the problem 
of nationalities—a problem since first he wrote and acted partly, but 
only partly, solved. 

It may well be that Austria sees more nearly eye to eye with 
him as to the dangers to herself, in common with Turkey, of the 
Slavonian movement, than we have yet been fully conscious of, and 
that her timid and vacillating policy in the Kast may have largely 
originated in the fear of what he hoped. 

The second series of articles throws even more light than the first 
on the philosophy and the mental characteristics of Mazzini. It will 
be found of the greatest interest to all who have any care to know 
the character, the dimensions, and the altitude of the man. It is the 
predication of what he held to be the only true foreign policy for his 
country ; a statement of the guiding rules which ought to determine 
her judgment of European events, and her part in them. Mazzini 
was a patriot; but patriotism in any ordinary sense was but a small 
part of him. He was a philosopher and a priest. All his ideas 
had a religious origin. He believed in a providential scheme, 
and in the duty of men and nations to work towards its fulfilment. 
It was the duty of the Italian people to become a nation; it was the 
duty of the Italian nation, once constituted, to live at all risks for 
an aim, the fulfilment of its share and part in the working out of 
the providential scheme. “ When the consciousness of that aim and 
duty does not exist,” says Mazzini, “there is no nation, but simply 
a certain fraction of population destined sooner or later to be 
agglomerated with some other fraction or fractions. . .. Like the 
‘metnbers of one family, fhe peoples are jointly bound, in proportion 
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to their power, to combat evil wheresoever encamped, and to pro- 
mote good wheresoever it may be accomplished. The nations who 
stand by, inert spectators of unjust wars, will, when in their turn 
attacked, find in the surrounding nations mere spectators.”? Of the 
English theory of non-intervention he speaks to Italy as “a theory 
which is founded upon no principle, but which is the negation of 
every principle . . . . and this theory, which is Atheism introduced 
into international life, or, if you will, the deification of Egotism, 
reaches the extreme limits of the immoral and absurd, and would, if 
universally accepted, deprive us of one of the most potent levers of 
progress, which, as history proves, has almost always been achieved 
through intervention.” 

But although Mazzini was no mere patriot, but above all a man of 
ideas, he had an immense ambition for his country, a pride in her 
as he would have her, an affection for her at all times and even as 
she was, which knew no bounds. He believed that the initiative of 
the movement of nationalities belonged to Italy if she would seize 
it, and that the initiative of a new religious movement might 
similarly be hers. And every attempted insurrectionary movement 
on Italian soil for which he was responsible, was invariably under- 
taken by him with this twofold gigantic and exalted conception, 
as a present, 2 dominant, and an urgent motive of his mind. 

One of the most splendid of his conceptions will be found towards 
the end of the second series. It is the mission of Europe towards 
Asia. Referring to this passage, which it would serve no purpose to 
abbreviate, I will close these introductory lines, in which I think it 
most fitting that no thoughts of my own should claim a place ; content 
if in any degree I may have succeeded in arresting the attention of 
any reader of the pages of this Review to the following fragments of 
the written thought of one of the loftiest intellects and the noblest 
individualities which the world has known. J. STANSFELD. 


Slavonian Letters (1857). 
I. 


From the time when the visible progress of the national agitation 
among the Southern Slavonians was interrupted, ten years ago, by 
the arts of Austria, the imbecile credulity of Jellachich, and the 
errors committed by the Hungarian insurrection, the Italian press 
has been silent with regard to this movement, more important to 
Europe than any, save that of Italy. 

If this silence arises from the belief that the agitation of the 
Slavonian mind is at an end, the error is as grave as that com- 
mitted by the many who have forgotten the miracles performed by 
the Italian people in 1848, and failed to recognise in them a oe 
gramme certain sooner or later to be realised. 
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The importance of the movement towards national concentration 
among the various groups of the Slavonian race cannot be doubted 
by any one who examines their geographical position and material 
strength. Ido not speak of Russia and Poland only ; I speak of about 
seventy-nine millions occupying a zone of territory extending from 
Archangel to Thessaly, and from the mouth of the Elbe to that of 
the Volga: such is, in fact, the cipher of the inhabitants of Russia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Illyria, Servia, Bohemia, Moravia, the territory 
of the Slovacks, &c. Readers should study the general map of 
Slavonia, published in 1841 by Shafarich, in which the countries 
inhabited by Slavonians are marked in various colours, indicating 
their languages, dialects, and political frontiers. All of these popu- 
lations—some of them sharing in European civilisation, others oscil- 
lating between it and their primitive barbarism—are brave, robust 
of limb, energetic, and tenacious of will. The name they bear 
(Slawa) is synonymous with glory. The songs of their race’s 
infancy, their poetic piesmas, are inspired by a fiery energy unknown 
to our populations. One hears in them the echo of I know not what 
deep sorrow ; but often, before the close, a cry of defiance is uttered 
against it—a protest like that of Prometheus, an aspiration towards 
a grand and mysterious destiny, a sense of indomitable force which 
will one day rise superior over the tyranny of nature and of man. 
Polish valour is well known to Europe; but if we pass to the far 
extremity of the long zone marked out by these peoples in Europe, 
among the Slavonians of the south-west—to us almost unknown— 
and study their history during the last seventy years, we discover on 
every side proofs of equal valour, displayed in heroic struggles to 
which only an historian is wanting, and the characteristic features of 
a race whose nature is as rugged, stern, and invincible as the moun- 
tains among which it is developed. We discover institutions, lan- 
guage, and customs of an energy almost terrific; tribes amongst 
whom the deadliest insult that can be offered to a man is to say to 
him, “ Thy race is known to me ; all of thy ancestors died in their 
beds.” We find popular songs and choruses like the following: 
* None but God could bend our free spirit, and who knows whether God 
himself would not be wearied out and renounce the attempt?” We 
should learn the history of deeds only to be matched in the Greek 
insurrection, such as those enacted by the Montenegrins against 
France in 1813, and by the Servians against Turkey in 1804, when 
Tzerni Giorgio took Belgrade, down to the hatti-sherif of 1829. 
Such is the race of whose movements we are beginning to know 
somewhat, and whose agitation in the name of a common country is 
growing year by year. 

If, from the consideration of the numbers and energy of these 
tribes, we turn to contemplate their position in Europe, the impor- 
tance of their awakening will strike us still more forcibly. The race 
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appears to be divided into four groups ; the cradles, probably, of four 
great future nations. The first is the Polish group, apparently 
destined again to gather round it all the elements constituting 
Poland before its dismemberment ; extending into Prussia as far as 
Posen and Lemberg, and into Austria as far as Cracow. The second 
is the Russian group, the growing life of which would be directed, 
by a more rational policy than that of the actual cabinets of Europe, 
upon Asia, in which direction only can it fulfil a missien of civilisa- 
tion. The third group, the vanguard, as it were, of the Slavonic 
race, comprehends Bohemia and Moravia, to which will probably be 
united the Slovack tribes of Hungary. The fourth group appears 
destined to form into a political unity, under a federative administra- 
tion, the Servians, Montenegrins, Bulgarians, Dalmatians, Slavons, 
and Croats. The first of the two last-named groups will, by its 
formation, destroy the Austrian Empire. The second, by arousing 
the Hellenic tribes still subject to the Turks, will drive Mahometanism 
back into Asia, and completely change the aspect of the Eastern 
question. 

It may be that the third group will be subdivided into two, and 
that Hungary, re-constituted as a Slavonic power, will open for itself 
an outlet to the Black Sea, uniting with the Moldo-Wallachian pro- 
vinces, Latin like ourselves, but connected with the Slavonian families 
of Dacian origin. But whatsoever the future, the importance of the 


Slavonic element is indisputable. It is destined to change the map 
of Europe. 


II. 


“The Austrian Empire,” said Mickiewitz, in his lectures on Slavo- 
nian literature at the College of France (1843), “ includes, according 
to the official registers, over thirty-four millions of population, and, 
nevertheless, only six millions of these belong to the German ele- 
ment. Six millions of Germans to govern an empire of twenty-eight 
millions of foreigners! But from these six millions we may deduct 
about three millions of agriculturists, merchants, and travellers, who 
have no sort of connection with the government. Two or three 
millions of Austrians, then, to govern this immense multitude! 
These two or three millions, or rather their interests, are represented 
by, perhaps, a hundred German, Bohemian, ILungarian, and Slavo- 
nian families, nearly all of whom speak French, many of whom do 
not even understand German, and have their property in foreign 
lands or foreign capitals. These hundred families, served by 
somewhat more than two millions of Austrian administrators and 
officials, govern thirty-four millions of men.” 

Of these populations, sixteen or seventeen millions, distributed in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, Hungary, Styria, Dalmatia, and Tran- 
sylvania are of Slavonian blood. Poles, almost without admixture, 
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in Galicia, they assume in Bohemia and Moravia tho national 
name of Tcheks. Their predominance was first manifested in 
Bohemia, when, on the fall of the Roman Empire, they drove out 
the German tribes of the Marcomans ; and in Moravia, when, in the 
twelfth century, they triumphed over the Quadi. The population of 
these provinces is about six or seven millions at the present day, 
and of these only about one million eight hundred thousand are of 
foreign race. +In Hungary the element of the Finnish conquerors of 
the ninth century is spread over the plains. The indigenous (Slo- 
vack) element, which occupies the mountainous parts of the country, 
equals the other in numbers at the present day, but will rapidly and 
surely gain the ascendancy, owing to its industrial development and 
far greater numerical increase. As the progress of events destroys 
the feudalism by which their authority has been maintained, the 
Magyars will ultimately mingle and become confounded with the 
former masters of the soil. By that group, then, without taking 
events abroad into account, or the extraordinary impulse to its full 
which would be given by the rising of Italy, Austria is irrevocably 
doomed. 

As far back as the extinction of the last fief, the Mmperor 
Joseph II. foresaw that the Slavonian element was destined to trans- 
form the empire, and discussed with his council the question whether 
it would not be better for the empire spontancously to abolish the 
supremacy of the Germans and proclaim itself Slavonic. The 
German party prevailed, and at the present day, especially since the 
delusions which followed upon 1848, any attempt at the reconcilia- 
tion of the two elements would prove impossible. 

Not less important to the future policy of Kurope is the action of 
the fourth Slavonian group. Their action, as I said before, contains 
the germ of an entirely new solution of the Kastern question, unsus- 
pected by diplomatists, or, it may be, blindly rejected, from an 
instinctive abhorrence of the spontaneous self-constitution of free 
peoples. As the Slavonians of the third group belong, all of them, 
to the Austrian Kmpire, so those of the fourth group form a portion 
or frontier of the Turkish Empire. Along with the Hellenic tribes, 
who readily unite with them, and but await the call of independent 
Greece, they form the Kuropean portion of the Kastern Empire. The 
anomaly to which I alluded in speaking of the Austrian Empire is 
still more odiously manifost in the Turkish Empire. Among a 
population of fifteen millions, the ‘Turks amount to a million and a 
half. Anarmy of onc hundred thousand men governs the whole 
of that multitude, hostile through religious faith, through political 
tendency and the traditions of race, and imbued with a spirit of 
rebellion which, in tho mountainous purts, is perennial, In Turkey, 
as in Austria, the art that has hitherto impeded the development of 
these germs of revolt, and rendered them fruitless, is, the art divide wt 
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imperes. The separation between these tribes, many of them still 
semi-barbarous, and each more or less ignorant of the temper and 
tendencies of the others, is carefully maintained by the Sultan. But 
the success of this art cannot long endure. Throughout the last 
sixty years the decay of the Turkish Empire, though gradual, has 
been continuous, and it is now beyond the power of foreign govern- 
ments to arrest it. 

Even before the commencement of the present century the Monte- 
negrins freed themselves from the Turkish yoke, and the history of 
the struggle maintained by those indomitable tribes may be learned 
from a study of their popular historical songs, a collection of 
which was published in 1847. Then followed Greece, and after 
her Servia, who, through a struggle of twenty-five years—-from 1804 
to the hatti-sherif of 1829—won an independence almost complete : 
the payment of an annual tribute and the right of holding three 
forts, easily taken in the event of insurrection, being the only 
remains of Turkish rule in that energetic province. 

In 1834 the Moldo-Wallachian provinces ceased to be subject to 
the empire, and became simply tributary ; and at present an agita- 
tion is going on, the aim of which is to put the seal of political 
union upon their emancipation. The Slavonians of Bosnia, although 
intermixed with believers in the Mahometan faith, and possessed de 
Jacto of local freedom, have, nevertheless, during the last ten years 
betrayed a growing desire for political independence. Along the 
right shore of the Danube, starting from Orsowa, four and a half 
millions of Bulgarian Slovacks—the natural masters of the Balkan— 
inhale the scent of freedom borne to them by the Servian breeze, 
and feel the influence of the literary movement of nationality among 
the Slavonian subjects of Austria. Though tranquil in appearance, 
they are preparing for the future by a revived worship of the past. 
The Turks know this, and prohibit the establishment of local journals; 
but every household has its collection of national songs and a copy 
of Vendelin’s history of old Bulgaria, which is explained and com- 
mented on in every village. This state of things is unknown to 
most, but it is none the less true. 

The Slavonian spirit, which in conjunction with that of Italy is 
already digging the grave of the Austrian Empire, will, in conjunc- 
tion with the Hellenic element, overthrow the empire of Turkey in 
Kurope. 

A Polish insurrection would suffice to rouse the Slavonians of 
the south, and their rising would inevitably raise those Hellenic 
tribes not comprised in free Greece. The men of the different 
governments who strain every nerve to make of a corpse a barrier 
against Russia, forgetful of the life palpitating around that corpse 
on every side, are fools or knaves. The Papacy of the Kast, like the 
Papacy of the West, is dead. The first blast from the pooples will 
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overthrow it. The first lines of Italian policy—when Italy shall be 
—ought to be Slavo-Hellenic in tendency. The very first steps 
taken by our insurrection might, if we would, revive the Eastern 
question. 


III. 


The obstacles that stand in the way of the free development of this 
sentiment of nationality are sufficiently grave even among the 
Slavonians themselves, and Austria is careful to take every possible 
advantage of them. The first is the religious difficulty between the 
Austrian Slavonians and those tributary to the Turk; the majority 
of the first being Catholics, while the majority of the second are 
followers of the Greek rite. Then the Croatian aristocracy is looked 
upon with distrust by the Bulgarians and Servians, who are organ- 
ized upon a basis of far greater social equality. To these difficulties 
may be added the political distinction between free. Montenegro and 
the semi-independent Servians and the provinces still enslaved by 
Austria. The very name of Illyria, given by Gai and his followers 
to the whole of Southern Slavonia, is not equally acceptable to the 
Servians. The Croats maintain that that name represents the 
aboriginal Slavonians; the Servians, proud of their records of the 
Middle Ages, and prone to believe themselves descended from a 
separate tribe who came down from the Carpathians to occupy 
Illyria, reject it as being of Roman origin. 

These differences, however, are only such as time, intellectual 
progress, a greater intimacy between the populations, and, above all, 
the oppression that weighs upon nearly all of them, embittered as it 
has been by the constant deceptions practised by Austria upon all her 
subjects since 1848, will rapidly put an end to. And were Italy 
now to rise to arms in the name of all the peoples eager to constitute 
themselves nations; were she, after every victory, to offer free, 
equal, and peaceful alliance to those who, though her enemies on this 
side of the Alps, might become friends on the other side; were she to set 
the example of a large, just, and tolerant policy to the Magyars, 
whose insurrection would infallibly follow her own; were she, in 
short, to rise to the cry of War to Austria ; liberty for those oppressed 
by Austria /—it might be that every such difficulty would vanish at 
once, and the ruin of the empire be the prize of the first campaign. 

However this may be, the progress of the Slavonian movement 
towards the formation of four new nations, destined one day to arise 
out of the ruins of Turkish, Russian, and Austrian despotism, is an 
inevitable element of the future, and one which ought to be deeply 
and seriously studied by Italy. There are already seven chairs of 
Slavonic literature in Europe: three in Russia, at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kwarkoe; two in Prussia, at Berlin and Breslau; one 
in Saxony, at Leipzig; and one in Paris. And if the importance of 
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such chairs were understood as it ought to be, one would have been 
established in Turin or Genoa nine years back. Whether they are 
to be friends or enemies, we ought to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the Slavonians. 

Europe is tending towards reconstitution in large, equalised parts, 
divided according to language, geographical position, and historic 
tradition. The Europe of the future—no matter what men say 
to-day—-will have an Iberian peninsula, in which Spain and Por- 
tugal will make one; a Scandinavian nation, embracing Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway ;,a German nation; a confederation of the 
Alps, which will include Savoy and the German Tyrol; the Slavo- 
nians divided into the four groups of which I have spoken; a 
Greece extending to the Balkan and presiding in Byzantium, which 
will be the free centre of the races now forming the Turkish Empire; 
and an Italy extending from the extreme point of Sicily to the 
Alpine circle and Trieste. 

Is this a Utopia? The movement of the Slavonic races was 
Utopian thirty years back; now the Slavonian question governs the 
political action of Russia and Austria, and dominates the destiny of 
Eastern Europe. The descendants of the Roman colonies, the 
Roumans, destined to form a conspicuous State in the future 
federation of the races now constituting the Turkish Empire, were 
almost unknown in Europe thirty years ago ; now their concentrative 
movement has become a European question. The name of Young 
Scandinavia was uttered for the first time twenty years ago by an 
Italian and a Scandinavian poet ;' at the present day that name 
forms the subject of alarmed diplomatic notes. 

The initiative of the question of the nationalities belongs to Italy, 
but on the condition that she make of it her programme, and 
proclaim it such. 





International Policy (1871). 
I. 


The moral law is the sole criterion by which the worth of the 
social and political acts which constitute the life of nations, and of 
the various doctrines which assume to guide them, should be judged ; 
and the spectacle now presented to us of a great nation fallen so low 
through her disobedience to that law is a striking confirmation of 
this principle. This is true for all nations; it is doubly true for 
rising nations. Morality, in their social organization and in the 
rules that govern their political action, is for them not only the ful- 
filment of a duty; it is the security for their future. For having 
denied the idea of nationality—soul of the new epoch—and substi- 
tuted his personal potency for that of a principle, the genius, energy, 


(1) Mazzini himself and Harro Haring.— Translator. 
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and prestige of the first Napoleon vanished at the sudden, unlooked- 
for thrill of hostility that ran through Europe on the first interrup- 
tion of his victorious career. And under the last Napoleon, France, 
who but a few years earlier had gloried in the abject submission 
of all the European Governments, found herself in the first hour of 
the crisis without a single ally. 

A similar fate awaits England should she persist in cancelling 
from her external policy that principle of liberty which was the 
source of her power, and still inspires her internal life. In our belief 
—and it is the doctrine of all our great men from Dante downwards 
—every being, individual or collective, has an aim; and that aim, 
which is part of the divine design, is supreme. Its existence creates 
the duty of accomplishing it, or at least of striving towards its 
accomplishment. Life is a mission: the fulfilment, more or less 
constant, more or less earnest, of that mission, constitutes the merit, 
and thence the progress of life. 

Humanity has an aim—the progressive discovery of the moral 
law, and the incarnation of that law in action. The method by which 
the aim is to be realised is, association; the progressive association 
of all the human faculties and forces; the communion, for ever 
growing wider and more intense, of each life with all other lives— 
love tranfused into reality. 

Nations are the individuals of humanity ; all are bound to labour 
towards the realisation of the common aim, according to the special 
geographical position and special aptitudes given by nature to each. 
The ensemble of these conditions constitutes the special aim which 
each has to reach in its advance towards the common aim. 

The consciousness of a special aim and of special aptitudes for its 
achievements, and for furthering through it the general progress 
towards the common aim, which is the ideal of humanity, con- 
stitutes a people into a nation. Where no such consciousness exists 
there is no nation, but simply a certain fraction of population, 
destined, sooner or later, to be agglomerated with some other fraction 
or fractions. 

The declaration of the special aim constitutes the bond of free 
association by which the millions belonging to a determinate group 
recognise themselves as forming a distinct nation, and organize their 
internal task. The most intimate relations between people and 
people are based upon an analogy between their special aims; the 
declaration of the common aim determines their alliances. War is 
sacred when commanded by the necessity of some vital progress 
towards the common aim, which it is absolutely impossible to realise 
by any other means; or when waged against those who withhold from 
a people the liberty required for the fulfilment of their special 
mission. very other war is guilty fratricide, and those nations who 
are allied in the acceptance of the common aim are bound to unite 
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their forces against it. Like the members of one family, the peoples 
are jointly bound, in proportion to their power, to combat evil where- 
soever encamped, and to promote good wheresoever it may be accom- 
plished. The nations who stand by, inert spectators of unjust wars 
inspired by dynastic or national egotism, will, when attacked in their 
turn, find in the surrounding nations mere spectators. 

Such are the guiding rules which will determine our judg- 
ment of European events. They are clear and simple, as are 
all rules founded upon a moral conception: but they are veri- 
fied by history, which, rightly understood, proves that every viola~- 
tion of them has given birth to consequences fatal to the violator 
and to those peoples who might have prevented the wrong, but who 
failed to do so. The science of the government of human things 
is far less difficult, far more simple than is generally believed, if 
directed by a few principles derived from a conception of religion 
and duty ; it only becomes complex, obscure, and confused by the 
clash of historic semi-rights, resulting in endless war and contention, 
when—every common belief obliterated, and every collective 
religious idea decayed—-the political life of nations is given over to 
the arbitrary rule of a materialism to which the “go is the principle, and 
Force—the transitory fact-—-the method of demonstration. Of that 
materialism was born diplomacy, the intricate and uncertain science 
of compromise between multiple facts ; of concessions (designed to be 
temporary) to the falsehood or corruption ruling for the time—of 
formuls invented to conceal the true intent; a science fatal to the 
education of the peoples, and eternally impotent to further their 
advance towards their true aim; a science which the Republican 
institution would abolish at once, by decreeing the publicity of the 
relations between people and people. 

No such common principle exists at the present day, nor has 
existed for more than three centuries. There is, therefore, no deter- 
minate rule to govern the international relations of the peoples. 

So long as the Christian conception remained living and fruitful, a 
directing moral influence did manifest itself from time to time, and, 
as far as was possible in those days, modify the results of human 
passion and circumstance in a uniform sense. The religious teachings 
which gradually transformed the tremendous northern invasion in 
Italy and elsewhere into a work of territorial colonisation, and 
which, while promoting the emancipation of the serfs, had flung the 
gauntlet of Europe’s defiance to the fatalism of the Kast through the 
crusades—proffered from time to time, through the Councils and 
Pontifical epistles, words of peace, of moral unity, and of a common 
faith. The times were semi-barbarous ; feudalism, which held apart 
the peoples inclined by nature to agglomeration and union; the 
duality set up by Christianity itself between the world of the spirit 
and the world of the flesh ;—all these were perennial sources of 
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discord and strife; yet, nevertheless, one general tendency—the 
issue of certain moral principles before which every head bowed 
down, did at times rule the tempest, shorten wars, or render them 
instrumental to the fall of feudalism, and to the greater intimacy of 
the peoples. 

But when, in the sixteenth century, the slow dissolution of 
Christianity began, a void was created in Europe which has never 
yet been filled—the absence of any common moral belief, of any 
solemnly or tacitly accepted Pact, by appealing to which the peoples 
might still understand and trust one another. Around that void 
various systems arose, now dictated by individual aspiration, now 
by dynastic greed ; but all equally barren and inefficacious. 

Some of the writers who have been regarded as masters of inter- 
national law fell back upon antiquity, as if systems devised by 
polytheistic nations could ever regulate the relations of peoples over 
whom the breath of Christianity had passed. Then followed— 
started by England—the doctrine of a European Balance of Power, 
founding in Westphalia an alliance between two utterly irreconcilable 
creeds, and decreeing, by other treaties, a suspension of hostilities 
between France, Austria, and Spain, which was to last for ever, and 
which ended at the time of Louis XIV. Then followed new attempts 
at Utrecht and elsewhere, vanishing before the flash of Frederick II.’s 
sword, and resulting in the rise of Prussian militarism and the 
iniquitous dismemberment of Poland. 

The Balance of Power produced about seventy years of war in 
Kurope, the maintenance of the equilibrium being translated into 
the maintenance of a system of ever-increasing armaments in order 
to prevent war, and the acceptance at Campo Formio of the principle 
in the name of which the sale of Venice was decreed as a compensa- 
tion for French aggrandisement upon the Rhine—the conquests 
achieved by one power ought to be counterbalanced by the conquests of the 
others. All of these systems—the issue of the materialistic idea— 
were foredoomed to perish im impotence, anarchy, and crime. The 
sanction of God was wanting. 

At the present day the nations, as if in despair of finding any 
remedy for the ever-recurring conflict, are inclining, under the 
guidance of England, to the theory of non-intervention, a theory 
which is founded upon no principle, but is the negation of every 
principle hitherto accepted (intellectually at least) by humanity— 
the unity of God and of the moral law, the unity of the human 
family and of the aim set before us all, the fraternity and associa- 
tion of the peoples, and the duty of combating evil and promoting 
the triumph of good. This theory, which is Atheism introduced into 
international life, or, if you will, the deification of Hgotism, and the 
supreme formula of which was uttered by a French statesman— 
chacun pour soi, chacun chez soi—reaches the extreme limits of the 
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immoral and absurd, and would, if universally accepted, deprive us 
of one of the most potent levers of progress, which, as history proves, 
has almost always been achieved through intervention. 

It is not worth while to waste many words upon the international 
life of Italy at the present day; she has, in fact, none. The men 
who serve the monarchy have no consciousness of any Italian mission 
in the world, no political conception or design save one—to drag 
along from day to day, and, by following in the wake of those who 
appear strongest at the moment, to prolong their feeble and uncertain 
existence. The few phrases-—borrowed from some British or 
Russian dispatch—uttered with all the pompous gravity of one 
proclaiming a doctrine by the Minister of Foreign Affuirs, would 
make one smile but that they make one blush. War and peace have 
always been decreed for us by others. No considerations of morality 
nor of the future of Italy influence our alliances. Our rising nation 
was made to invoke (and professedly in the name of liberty) the aid 
of a reigning tyrant, who had iniquitously deprived us of it by seizing 
and holding Rome, and by demanding from us the cession of an 
Italian province, which was instantly yielded up to him. We 
joined Prussia against Austria, and, a few years later, joined the 
French Empire against Prussian and German unity; and but for 
the sudden defeat of France and the threatened action of the Republi- 
can party (in which others have discovered an agitation among 
the parliamentary Left), we should join Austria again to-morrow. 
Our monarchical journalists, terrified at finding themselves without 
a master, are already endeavouring to pave the way for this. 

Our diplomacy joined with the defenders of the Turk in declaring 
to Greece, You shall not win back your own provinces, and, having 
been ordered by England to take no step in the war without con- 
sulting her, has persistently courted the executioner of Poland. 
History will record the first twelve years of the international life of 
newly-risen Italy with the sign minus. 


II. 


History, the condition of Europe, and the character of our uprising, 
all prove that Italy has a double mission set before her. To fulfil it 
would make her the leader of an epoch. 

The first part—the abolition of the Papacy, the conquest for the 
world of the inviolability of the human conscience, and the substi- 
tution of the doctrine of Progress for that of the Fall and Redemp- 
tion through grace—is a religious mission, of which it is not my 
purpose now to speak; it would, under any circumstances, require 
to be matured through the medium of a peaceful apostolate before 
it could be completed by the decrees of a people of believers, But 
the second part, the development of Nationality as the supreme ruler 
of international relations, and pledge and security for future peace, 
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is a political mission, though intimately connected with the other, 
because leading to a new partition of Europe, which, in all great 
historic epochs, has ever been the prelude to a religious transforma- 
tion; and it is to be achieved through moral influence, supported, if 
need be, by an appeal to arms. 

The reconstruction of the map of Europe is a part of the destiny 
of the epoch, and will be achieved through a series of inevitable 
wars. But that nation which shall show sufficient wisdom and power 
to make itself the centre of the movement may abbreviate the inevi- 
table series, and become the initiatrix of human progress for many 
centuries. 

Italy, if she intend to be truly great, prosperous, and powerful, 
must incarnate in herself the idea of the redivision of Europe 
uccording to the natural tendencies and mission of the peoples. She 
ought boldly to erect upon her frontiers a banner displaying to the 
peoples the words Liberty and Nationality, and let every act of her 
international life be governed by that idea. 

This is our third mission in the world. 

The Rome of the Caesars took from the Republic the conception of 
political unity, and through her armed legions realised it, as far as 
was then possible, in the sphere of fact. The Rome of the popes 
attempted the realisation of the conception of moral unity, and suc- 
ceeded, to a great extent, through the word of her priests and 
believers; but neither the first nor the second Rome recognised— 
none could at that time recognise—the providential collective move- 
ment of the nations. 

Seeing nought in the world before them but their own power and 
the human individuals bound to submit to it, they accepted no inter- 
mediate co-operators between themselves and the aim in view, and 
consequently had no other instrument by which to achieve it than 
authority—absolute and Gespotic authority over body and soul. The 
Rome of the people, of the Italian nation, believing in progress, in 
the collective life of humanity, and in the division of labour among 
the peoples, is bound to unite them all as fellow-workers in the 
enterprise, and be their help and guide. 

The double mission assigned to Italy was indicuted by tho very 
first necessities of our revival, which could not be initiated without 
declaring war on the Papacy—guardian of the old dogma of un- 
limited authority—-and on the Austrian Empire, the most potent 
negation of nationality in Europe; nor can it be fulfilled without 
persisting in that course to its ultimate consequences. That which 
for others may be simply a moral duty is the law of life for us. 

Our natural allies are to be sought among the peoples justly 
endeavouring to consolidate their national unity, or striving to create 
it with probability of success. Long-constituted and traditionally 
powerful nations will long regard with instinctive jealousy and sus- 
picion any rising and progressive nation likely to become a rival in 
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political influence or economic competition. It is only among new 
peoples that we may look for sincere friendship, based upon the 
importance of our friendship to themselves, or upon gratitude for 
help given by us when refused by others, for the development of our 
actual commerce, for the opening of new markets, growing with 
the growing life of those rising countries, for every description 
of profit and advantage without risk or danger. 

In order to acquire strength for ulterior development, then, it 
should be the aim of our international policy to constitute Italy the 
centre and soul of a league composed of the minor European states, 
bound together by a common compact of defence against the possible 
usurpations of any of the greater Powers. Spain and Portugal, 
Scandinavia, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and the Roumano- 
Danubian Principalities, united thus with Italy, would constitute a 
material foree of sixty-four millions of men, bound together by a 
common pact of independence and liberty; to which it would not 
be difficult to obtain the adhesion of England, and which would be 
able effectually to resist any attempt at usurpation planned—as 
such attempts generally are—by a single Power, and watched with 
suspicion by the rest. 

The moral influence of Italy—increased by the formation of this 
league——-would meanwhile be exerted in the direction of the future 
reorganization of Europe in national unities, possibly intermixed with 
Sree Confederations, protected in their independence, and forming a 
barrier against collisions. 

The definitive constitution of the Iberian Peninsula, through the 
union of Spain and Portugal ; the transformation of the Helvetian 
Iederation into a Confederation of the Alps, through the union with 
it of Savoy and the German Tyrol ; the Scandinavian union ; and the 
Republican Confederation of Holland and Belgium—such should be 
the constant aim, the constant lesson taught by the agents of Ltaly. 

But the true objective point of Italian national life, the direct 
path to her future greatness, lies beyond ;—where the most vital 
problem of Huropean life at the present day will be solved ;—it lies 
in our fraternal union with the vast and potent element destined 
either to infuse new life into the communion of the nations, or to 
disturb it by long wars and grave dangers, if suffered, through im- 
provident distrust, to be led astray :—the true objective point of the 
international life of Italy lies in our alliance with the Slavonian 
family, 

The eastern: boundaries of Italy have been defined since the day 
when Dante wrote :— 

 . . A Pola," presso del Carnaro, 
Oh’ Italia chiude oe i suoi termini bagna.”—Jnferno, ix. 113. 





(1) “. ... At Pola, near Quarnaro's gulf, 
That closes Italy and laves hor bounds,”"—Cary. 
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Istria is ours. But from Fiume, along the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic as far as the river Boiano, lies a zone of territory through- 
out the whole of which, amid the relics of our colonies, the Slavonian 
element predominates. This zone, which beyond Cattaro, on the 
Adriatic shore, embraces Dalmatia and the region of Montenegro, 
extends on each side from the chain of the Balkan, eastward to the 
Black Sea, and upwards in a northern direction, across the Danube 
and Drave to Hungary, where the Slavonian element yearly gains 
ground through a numerical increase far more rapid than that of the 
Magyars. 

Between this zone, inhabited by about twelve millions of Sla- 
vonians, and the superior and continuous zone (also Slavonian) which 
extends from Galicia to Moravia and Bohemia on the one side, and 
to Poland, reaching across the duchy of Posen and Lithuania to the 
Baltic, on the other, are interposed Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Transylvania, the providential barrier to the dream of a Panslavonic 
unity. These provinces are Dacio-Roman, bound to us since the 
days of Trajan by historic tradition, affinity of language, and ties of 
affection, which only require cultivation by us to become important, 
and which, while diminishing the threatening danger of Tzarism, 
might be made extremely useful to us as a connecting link between the 
two last-mentioned zones in our relations with the Slavonian family. 

This second zone, inhabited by from ten to twenty millions of 
Slavonians, also appears providentially designed as a future barrier 
between North Germany and Russia. There, we repeat it, among 
the populations of these two zones, lies our mission—our initiative 
in Europe, and our future political and economic power. Mean- 
while we affirm that for all who have earnestly and attentively 
studied the Slavonian movement, its success is certain, and not 
remote. The question is no longer one of preventing it, but of 
rightly directing it, so as to avert its dangers and draw from it the 
consequences most favourable to Europe. If hailed and accepted 
as a providential fact, the movement will invigorate European life, 
by infusing into it fresh impulses and new elements of activity, and 
it will both prepare the way for and extend the area of that religious 
and social transformation which has become inevitable ; but if opposed, 
neglected, or misdirected, it will cost Europe twenty or more years of 
tremendous bloodshed and strife. 

The dangers of the question may all be summed up in one: that 
in their ascending movement the Southern and Northern Slavonians 
should seek the aid of Russia, and yield up the direction of their 
forces to the Tzar. In that case the result would be a gigantic 
attempt to make Europe Cossack ; a long and fierce battle waged 
by despotism against all the liberties we have already won; a new 
era of militarism; the principle of nationality endangered by the 
idea of a European monarchy ; Constantinople—the key of the Medi- 
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terranean—and all the paths to the vast regions of Asia in the 
hands of the Tzar, instead of a confederation of the three Southern 
Slavonic groups—Bohemian, Moravian, and Polish—friendly to us 
and liberty; the creation of a hostile Panslavonic unity, composed 
of a hundred millions of Slavonians governed by one despotic will, 
instead of a barrier erected against tyranny by the organization of 
forty-five millions of free men from the Baltic to the Adriatic. This 
danger, no matter what others may say, did not exist at the begin- 
ning of the Slavonian movement; it was created by the false and 
immoral policy adopted by the monarchies. The Slavonian move- 
ment, like our own, was the issue of the true instincts and just pride 
of the peoples; of the germs of the future which lay concealed in 
their historic traditions and popular songs; of the example set by 
other nations ; of the impulse of ideas seeking a vent and finding 
none ; of the awakened consciousness of a mission to be fulfilled, and 
forming part of the divine design that leads Europe onwards 
towards a common progress and a common destiny. Germs like 
these are kindled by the first breath of liberty, and the aspiration 
towards freedom was naturally enough intensified by the many 
obstacles placed in its path, all arising from repression and persecu- 
tion on the part of the monarchies by whom the Slavonian agitators 
were oppressed. So true is this, that the idea of a Slavonian federa- 
tion, for which Pestel, Mouravieff, Bestougeff, and other officers 
suffered martyrdom in Russia in 1825, raised a republican banner. 

But the denial of every aid, the distrust manifested by both 
governments and peoples, and the obstinacy of the French and 
English Cabinets, who persisted in seeing nothing in this sacred 
aspiration of the peoples but a secret Russian manceuvre, and in 
endeavouring to prevent its development by bolstering up the 
Turkish and Austrian Empires, did to a certain extent drive the 
Slavonians—opposed, neglected, and misunderstood on every side, 
and despairing of other aid—to listen to the promises industriously 
whispered to them by Russian agents of regular armies and wars of 
emancipation. But did not the Italians, who but a few days earlier 
were cursing the usurper of Rome and honouring the memory of 
Orsini, listen to the offers and promises of Louis Napoleon ? 

The adoption of the policy we have indicated to Italy would put 
an end to all these dangers. At the root of every national move- 
ment lies an idea of liberty, and that idea, which in Poland is the 
soul of a poetry far superior to any since Byron and Goethe, would, 
by its immediate and potent development, cancel every trace of the 
weakness that leads them towards the Tzar, on the day whena strong 
republican people should extend the hand of fellowship to the 
Slavonians. The writer of these lines well remembers how fondly 
the leaders of the Slavonian movement cherished the hope of that 
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day, and how eagerly they assured us of this when, between 1860 
and 1861, the Italian movement assumed a popular aspect, and 
Garibaldi, trusting for a moment in the vital forces of his own 
people, led our volunteers in the South to inscribe one of the 
brightest pages of our history. 

That hope has long since died away in the Slavonian mind. The 
barren Macchiavellism and the ignorant fears of monarchical ministers 
extinguished the enthusiasm of those peoples who had believed in 
Italy as the initiating nation, but beheld her so inferior to her 
destiny. But a word of brotherhood, telling of manly action, and 
inaugurating a new policy founded upon the principle of nationality, 
would instantly rekindle their slumbering hopes, and recall the 
Slavonians from their enforced acceptance of a help they do not 
love and do fear, to larger and more popular ideas. 

Every policy which upholds the Austrian and Turkish Empires is 
practically, through its results, a Russian policy, and an abettor of 
Panslavism. 

The Turkish and Austrian Empires are irrevocably doomed to 
perish. The tendency and aim of Italian international life ought to 
be the hastening of their death. And the hilt of the sword destined 
to slay them is grasped by the hand of the Slavonian. 


IIl. 


We have seen that the first and the most important consequences 
of the Slavonian movement will be the ruin of the Turkish and 
Austrian Empires. The man who fails to perceive the inevitability 
of these two facts, and the necessity of promoting and developing 
them in the interests of civilisation and of our own Italian future, 
should not pretend to have any international policy. Let him con- 
tinue to exist, as the ministers of our monarchy do, upon expedients, 
obtaining some apparent advantage one day, and paying for it on the 
next by the dishonour and subjection of his country; let him pass 
from alliance to alliance, to find all of them fail him precisely at the 
moment when it is most important that he should not stand alone— 
now trembling before France, now before the victories of Prussia, 
and now before the silly threats of the Pope; let him, so long as his 
country will endure him, condemn a nation of twenty-six millions of 
men to absolute nullity in Europe ; let him misgovern and hold his 
peace. Where there is no moral rule, no intellectual grasp of the 
future, no consciousness of a determinate aim, and of a bold and con- 
tinuous method of reaching it, no international life is possible. 

With the exception of the two points where the line is broken by 
the narrow zone extending from Vienna to Innspruck on the west, 
and on the east by Moldavia—non-German and hostile, owing to 
the dismemberment of her populations—the whole circumference of 
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the Austrian Empire is Slavonian ; and from that large circumference 
rays depart which penetrate into the interior in every direction. 
The number of its foreign populations, compared with that of the 
race which governs, yet gives way, as well as the increasing progress 
of the national agitations, dooms the empire to dissolution. The process 
of disintegration can no longer be arrested. The Slavonian races 
predominate in the south of Turkey. The Turkish Empire is also 
doomed to dissolution, and perhaps even earlier than the Austrian ; 
but the fall of one will be the signal for the fall of the other. The 
populations of the Turkish Empire who are destined to rise todemand 
their nationality are nearly all of them divided between the two 
empires, and their union is impossible until they are emancipated 
from both. The empire of Austria is an administration, not a 
state; but Turkey in Europe is a foreign encampment standing 
alone amid populations with whom it has no community of faith, 
tradition, tendencies, or action. The Turks have no national agri- 
culture, and no capacity for administration, which was formerly 
entirely absorbed by the Greeks, as it now is by the Armenians 
scattered along the shores of the Bosphorus, and hostile to the 
government they serve. Immobilised by Mahometan fatalism, 
surrounded and suffocated by the Christian populations, stirred by 
the breath of Western liberty, the conquering race has not for a 
century past given birth to a single idea, a single individual dis- 
covery, or a single song! It numbers less than two millions, and 
these are surrounded by thirteen or fourteen millions of European 
races—Slavonic, Hellenic, and Dacian-Rouman—all of them thirst- 
ing for life, panting for insurrection. The one thing wanting 
to insure this, and to render it speedily victorious, is union between 
these three elements, who still regard each other with jealousy in 
memory of former wars and reciprocal oppression. 

To lay the foundations of and to promote this union is the mission 
of Italy. ‘‘We who have ourselves arisen in the name of our 
national right, believe in your right, and offer to help you to win 
it. But the purpose of our mission is the permanent and peaceful 
organization of Europe. We cannot allow Russian Tzarism—a 
perennial menace to Europe—to step into the place now occupied 
by your masters, and no partial movement executed by a single 
element amongst you can be victorious ; nor, even were victory pos- 
sible, could it constitute a strong barrier against the avidity of the 
Tzar : it would simply further his plans of aggrandisement. Unite, 
therefore ; forget past rancour, and unite in one confederation ; let 
Constantinople be your Amphictyonic city, the centre of your fede- 
rative power, free to all and servant to none.” 

Such is the language Italy should address to those populations. 
Republican Italy would speak thus, monarchical Italy never will. 
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And while such counsel and assistance would smooth the way to 
a solution of the Eastern question favourable to the principle of 
nationality, and adverse to Russian ambition, similar proposals made 
to the populations of Dalmatia, Montenegro, and the Dacio-Rouman 
provinces would lead to the dismemberment of Austria and the 
complete realisation of our political conception. The hour once 
sounded by the peoples, the western coast of the Adriatic would be 
made our basis of operations, from which we might afford valuable 
help to our new allies. Our men-of-war would redeem the honour 
of our flag, outraged at Lissa, by conquering for the Slavonians of 
Montenegro the outlet they require—the mouths of the Cattaro—and 
for those of Dalmatia the chief cities of the western coast. Lissa, 
well named the Malta of the Adriatic, and the scene of the unmerited 
disgrace we are bound for the honour of our navy to wipe out, 
would remain an Italian station. The movement of the Southern 
Slavonians will naturally spread along the Carpathians, across 
Galicia and the Bohemio-Moravian group to Poland, the sacred, 
martyred nation to whom, from the days of Dombrowski’s legions, 
we are bound by a special bond of fraternity and future alliance. 

By assisting the rising of the Illyrian Slavonians and of those 
who constitute the greater part of Kuropean Turkey, the Italian 
nation would acquire the first right of intellectual leadership, the 
first claim on the affections, and the first place in the economic rela- 
tions of the Slavonian family. 

The advantages to Italy and to Europe of the political concep- 
tion thus hastily sketched, and of which our nation might, if she 
would, become the initiatrix, are undeniable and of vital importance. 
On the north the Slavonian Confederation, interposed between Russia 
and Germany, and of which Ilungary, when once detached from 
Austria, might form a part, would not merely protect Germany 
against Russia, but protect France at the same time from the dan- 
gerous predominance of the Teutons. And Italy, allied with the 
Slavonians, who are unfriendly to Germany, would, if necessary, 
threaten the invader in the rear, 

In the south and east, Constantinople being won for ever by 
Western freedom, and a confederation of youthful nations, united in 
defence of their own independence, raised up as a barrier against 
Tzarism, Russia would be confined to her true limits; an immense 
and extremely fertile territory would be acquired to European civil- 
isation, two of the three great pathways to the Kastern world would 
be thrown open and normally secured to European commerce, and 
especially-—owing to our Slavo-Ilellenic, Dacio-Rouman initiative 
—to the commerce of Italy. 

We have spoken of the Asiatic world. And, if we look beyond 
our own confines, we shall perceive that towards it all the great lines 
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of the European movement converge. Populated at one time by 
those Asiatic migrations which brought to us the first germs of 
civilisation and the earliest ideas of nationality, Europe is provi- 
dentially tending to carry back to Asia the civilisation developed 
from those germs in her own privileged lands. 

Kurope is pressing upon Asia, and invading her various regions 
on every side: through the English conquests in India, through the 
slow advance of Russia on the north, through the concessions 
periodically wrung from China, through the advance of America 
across the Rocky Mountains, through colonisation, and through 
contraband. Shall Italy, the earliest and most potent colonising 
power in the world, remain the last in this splendid movement ? 

To lay open to Italy every pathway leading to the Asiatic world, 
and to fulfil at the same time the mission of civilisation pointed out 
by the times—such is the idea which our international policy should 
set before itself, and follow out with the same tenacity with which 
Russia, from the days of Peter the Great down to our own, has 
followed out the idea of the conquest of Constantinople. The 
means of realising this idea are to be sought in an alliance with 
the Southern Slavonians, and with the Hellenic element wheresoever 
it extends, in the systematic augmentation of Italian influence at 
Suez and Alexandria, and in seizing the earliest opportunity of 
sending a colonising expedition to the provinces of Tunis, In the 
inevitable movement of European civilisation upon Africa, as 
Morocco belongs to Spain and Algeria to France, so does Tunis, 
key of the central Mediterranean, connected as it is with the Sardo- 
Sicilian system, and only twenty-five leagues distant from Sicily, 
belong to Italy. Tunis, Tripoli, and the Cyrenaica form a part— 
extremely important from its contiguity with Kgypt, and, through 
Egypt and Syria, with Asia—of that zone of Africa which truly 
belongs to the European system, as far as the Atlas range. And the 
Roman standard did float upon those heights in the days when, after 
the fall of Carthage, the Mediterranean was named our sea. We were 
masters of the whole of that region up to the fifth century. France 
has her eye upon it at the present day, and will have it if we do 
not. 

Great ideas make great peoples, but where the life of nations is 
concerned, only those ideas are great which overpass the limits of 
their own frontiers. Even as the worth of an individual must be 
measured by that which he achieves for the society in which he 
lives, so must the greatness of a people be measured by their fulfil- 
ment of a high and sacred mission in the world. 

[K. A. V.—Transiator. | 








BELLIGERENT CLAIMS AND NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 


Tnx policy of the Declaration of Paris, or rather of that article 
which provides that the neutral flag shall cover the enemy’s goods 
in time of war, except in the case of contraband, has again become 
the subject of animated discussion in this country. Mr. Butler 
Johnstone, in a pamphlet distinguished by most commendable 
industry and by very considerable ability, has brought together a 
large mass of facts and arguments which bear upon the question ; 
and the subject has lately given rise to an interesting debate in the 
House of Commons. It is not surprising that a matter which so 
deeply affects the interests of England should continue to be the 
occasion of warm controversy ; nor can it in fairness be denied, 
either that very plausible arguments can be brought forward against 
the policy of the Declaration, or that its opponents can appeal to 
very high authority in support of their views. We must admit 
that the most eminent writers on international law have been prac- 
tically unanimous in affirming the principle that a belligerent has 
the right to seize the goods of an enemy if he finds them on board 
a neutral ship. The principle in question has not only the sanction 
of Grotius and other distinguished jurists of earlier times, but it is 


asserted in very explicit terms by such men as Chancellor Kent and 
Professor Wheaton. Chancellor Kent says 


© During the whole course of the war growing out of the French Revolution, 
the Government of the United States admitted the English rule to be valid as 
the true and settled doctrine of international law, and that enemies’ property 
was liable to seizure on board neutral ships, and to be confiscated as prize of 
war, Tho two distinct propositions, that enemies’ goods found on board a 
noutral vessel may lawfully be seized as prize of war, and that the goods of a 
noutral on board an enomy's vessel were to be restored, have been incorporated 
into the jurisprudence of the United States, and declared by the Supreme Court 
to bo founded on the law of nations, L should apprehend the belligerent’s 
right to be no longer an open quostion, and that the authority and usage on 
which that right rests in Murope, and tho long, explicit, and authoritative 
wimission of it by this country, have precluded us from making it a subject 
of controversy, and that we are bound in truth and justice to submit to its 
regular oxercine in every caso and with overy belligerent who doos not freely 
renounce it,” 


Professor Wheaton says— 


* Whatever may be the original abstract principle of natural law on this 
wubject, it is undeniable that the constant usage and practice of belligerent 
nations from the earliest times have subjected enemies’ goods in neutral 
vessels to condemnation as prize of war, ‘This constant and universal usage 
has only been interrupted by treaty stipulations, forming a temporary con- 
ventional law between the parties to such stipulations,” 


No language can be more explicit. Our own writers on inter- 
national law have uniformly laid down the same doctrine, And if we 
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turn from the writings of publicists to those of English statesmen of 
former times, we shall see that down to a very recent period they 
have strenuously upheld the right of a belligerent to scizo enemies’ 
goods on board neutral vessels; and that they have denounced the 
opposite doctrine in the strongest terms, as being in their opinion 
fatal to the maritime power, and to the very safety of England. 
In 1753 a controversy arose between England and Prussia which 
turned on the right of a belligerent to seize enemies’ goods on board 
neutral ships. The history of the affair is set forth in some detail 
by Mr. Butler Johnstone (pp. 63—72). I shall only refer briefly to 
the most salient points of the discussion. Frederick the Great had 
seized Silesia from Maria Theresa, and, by the treaties of Breslau 
and Dresden, had taken over with this province certain debts 
secured upon it and owing to Englishmen. But on the ground that 
England had seized Prussian vessels engaged in contraband trade, 
and taken enemies’ cargoes out of them, the King of Prussia refused 
to pay the Silesian indemnity until the counter-claims of the Prussian 
subjects who had sustained these losses had been satisfied. Upon 
this the Duke of Neweastle wrote a letter, founded on the report of 
a commission of the most distinguished English lawyers of the day, 
in which he quotes the opinion of the most eminent writers on inter- 
national law. The letter was considered at the time so conclusive 
that Montesquicu called it a “réponse sans réplique,” and the result 
was that the Silesian indemnity was paid by Prussia. 

In 1801, Mr. Pitt, speaking of the claims of the Neutral League, 
said— 

‘Shall wo allow entire freedom to the trade of France ¥ Shall we suffer 
that country to send out her £12,000,000 of exports, and receive her imports in 
return, to enlarge private capital and increase public stock? Shall we 
voluntarily give up our maritime consequence, and expose ourselves to scorn, 
to derision, and to contempt ? No man can deplore more than I do the loss 
of human blood, the calamities and the distresses of war; but will you silently 
stand by, and, acknowledging these monstrous and unheard-of principles of 
neutrality, insure your enemy against the weight of your hostility ? Four 
nations have leagued to produce a new code of maritime law, in defiance of the 
established law of nations, and in defiance of the most solemn treaties and 
engagements, which they endeavour arbitrarily to foree upon Kurope: what 
is'this but the same Jacobin principle which proclaimed the rights of man, 
which produced the French Revolution, which generated the wildest anarchy, 
und spread horror and doyastation on that unfortunate country ?” 


No language could well be stronger. Lord Nelson, speaking on 
the samo subject, said it was “a principle so monstrous in itself, 
so contrary to the law of nations, and so injurious to the maritime 
interests of the country, that, if it had been persisted in, we ought 
not to have concluded the war with those powers whilst a single 
man, a single shilling, or a single drop of blood remained in tho 
country.” At the treaty of Amiens in the following year it was 
sought to make this matter a subject of arrangement, but Lord 
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Hawkesbury, writing to the English plenipotentiary, said, “ His 
Majesty will never consent in a treaty of peace to place out of his 
hands those means which may be necessary to the security of his 
dominions in time of war.’’ On various subsequent occasions in the 
intervals of peace which occurred during the war with France, 
propositions were made to the English Government for granting 
immunity to enemies’ goods when covered by the neutral flag; but 
they were invariably resisted, and at the Congress of Chatillon in 1814 
Lord Castlereagh had orders from his Government not even to discuss 
the question of maritime rights. In 1827, Mr. Canning, speaking 
in reference to a proposed treaty with Brazil, which he refused to 
assent to because it contained an article by which the abandon- 
ment of the right to seize the goods of an enemy on board a neutral 
ship was inferred, said, “The rule of maritime law which Great 
Britain has always held on the subject, is the ancient law and usage 
of nations, but it differs from that put forth by France and the 
northern powers of Europe, and that which the United States are 
constantly endeavouring to establish. England had braved con- 
federacies and sustained war rather than give up this principle.” 
There does not appear to have been any further discussion of the 
subject down to the time of the Crimean war. It then became 
necessary to issue instructions to the English and French admirals 
commanding the joint squadrons in the Baltic and Black Seas, and 
it was obviously most desirable that, if possible, those instructions 
should be identical. But that end could not be attained unless each 
Government were prepared to waive some part of its belligerent rights, 
because, while we held the doctrine that enemies’ goods might be 
taken out of a neutral ship, the French Government maintained the 
opposite principle, that while enemies’ goods on board a neutral ship 
were free, the goods of neutrals found on board an enemy’s vessel 
were liable to capture. The two Governments therefore agreed that 
each should waive a part of what they had hitherto considered their 
belligerent rights, and that neither enemies’ goods under a neutral 
flag nor neutral merchandise under an enemy’s flag should be liable 
to capture. At the Conference of Paris in 1856 the rights which 
had been waived by the English and French Governments at the 
commencement of the war were surrendered, and a Declaration which 
embodied the new rules, as well as other principles of maritime law, 
was signed by the representatives of the powers which took part in 
the Conference, The proceedings of the British representatives were 
challenged in the House of Lords, and, in the debate which took place 
on Lord Colchester’s motion, the late Lord Derby did not hesitate 
to say that, by acceding to the Declaration of Paris, the Government 
of the day had sacrificed the maritime greatness of England on the 
shrine of Russia. In a debate which took place subsequently in the 
House of Commons, Mr. J. 8, Mill gave it as his opinion that the 
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concession made to neutrals would materially weaken this country in 
times of war, and would be disastrous to the cause of peace, because 
it would deprive us of the means of putting a pressure on the great 
military powers; and he was supported by Lord John Russell. It 
must, I think, be admitted that those who demur to the Declaration 
of Paris can point to a formidable array of great names on their side 
of the question. Let me now briefly examine the arguments by 
which their case is supported, It is alleged, (1.) That the doctrine 
that enemies’ goods on board a neutral ship are liable to capture is 
in accordance with the law of nations; (2.) That the adoption of the 
opposite rule will deprive this country of a powerful offensive and 
defensive weapon; (3.) That the effect of the new rule in time of war 
will be to drive the trade of this country into neutral bottoms, and 
thereby ruin our commercial marine. 

Now let us try, in the first place, to understand what is meant 
when we say that a given rule or practice is in accordance with the 
law of nations. I am not going to attempt to give a definition of 
this law, which is so often referred to. If any one who is curious on 
the subject will consult Vattel, he will no doubt see in the index the 
words, ‘‘ The Law of Nations defined ;” but if he turns to the text 
I think he will fail to find anything in the nature of a definition, as 
such a term is generally understood. But this much at any rate he 
will learn—that the so-called law is not a homogeneous code, every 
part of which rests upon the same sanctions, and carries with it the 
same weight of authority. It may be founded either (1) on the 
moral sense and reason of mankind; or (2) on a general agreement 
among the nations of the world as to the rules which they will 
observe in their relations with one another, such rules being either 
considered binding and irrevocable under all conditions, or open to 
re-consideration if a change of opinion or of circumstances should 
make it expedient to abrogate or modify them; or lastly, it may, 
us regards some rights and obligations, have been forced upon 
weaker nations by stronger for their own convenience. 

Among the first class, and as examples of the special application 
to a state of war of the general principles of honesty and good faith, 
we may perhaps include such rules as that the persons of ambassadors 
are to be held sacred, that flags of truce are to be respected, and 
that a safe conduct given by the leader of an army to an enemy 
shall protect the bearer so long as he complies with its conditions. 
It is obvious that without some such guiding principles society could 
not exist, but would lapse into a chronic state, not of war only, but 
of anarchy, and, therefore, that rules of the kind to which I have 
referred can never be superseded or become obsolete. Neither can 
we conceive it possible that civilised nations should ever revert to 
such praetices as the slaughter of prisoners taken in war, or their 
reduction to a condition of slavery, although both practices were 
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common among races that had attained a high degree of civilisa- 
tion. But it is clear that the rule that enemies’ goods on board 
neutral ships are liable to capture does not come within the same 
category as the obligations of good faith, or the humane treatment 
of prisoners taken in war. Nobody can contend that there is any 
principle of morality or natural justice involved, or that the rule 
carries with it any higher sanction than that of convenience and 
expediency. Even if it had been adopted by common consent, it 
would still be open to revision, if it could be shown that circum- 
stances had so changed as to render it no longer applicable. But 
can it be said that the rule is founded on the common consent of 
nations? No student of history will affirm that any such common 
consent can be pleaded. France has invariably contended for the 
principle that free ships make free goods. The Dutch Republic in 
the days of its greatness succeeded in negotiating treaties with the 
principal European States, which conceded to them the right, while 
they remained neutral, to protect by their flag the goods of a 
belligerent from capture by his enemy. The armed neutralities of 
1780 and 1800 endeavoured, though in vain, to obtain protection 
for the goods of belligerents when conveyed in neutral bottoms. 
In truth, when we come to examine the matter, we shall find that 
the rule that the neutral flag shall not protect the goods of an 
enemy, like many other rules of what we call the law of nations, 
is one which has been forced upon the weaker nations by the 
stronger powers, simply because it happened to suit their conve- 
nience. Nor has this country been invariably consistent in its prac- 
tice. From time to time we have concluded treaties with Spain, 
with Portugal, and with other powers, by which we conceded to 
them the right to carry enemies’ goods during war. 

It has been said that the United States have upheld the principle 
that enemies’ goods on board a neutral ship are liable to capture. 
But, whatever may have been the doctrine held on this point down 
to the date of the Crimean war, the dispatch of Mr. Marcy, the 
American Secretary of State, in which he expresses his satisfaction 
with the declarations of England and France on this subject, proves 
conclusively that now, at least, they are determined to uphold the 
right of neutrals to carry the goods of belligerents. Mr. Marcy says— 

**The same consideration which has induced her Britannic Majesty, in con- 
currence with the Emperor of the French, to present it as a concession in the 
present war, the desire to preserve the commerce of neutrals from all unneces- 
sury obstructions, will, it is presumed, have equal weight with tho belligerents 
in any future war, and satisfy them that the claims of tho principal maritime 
powers, while neutral, to have it recognised as a rule of international law, aro 
well founded, and should no longer be contested.” 

He then states that the President is desirous to unite with other powers 
in a declaration that the principle that free ships make free goods 
shall be recognised by each hereafter as a rule of international law. 
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It is plain, from the language of this dispatch, that the United 
States. will from this time forward insist on the right of their 
merchant ships to carry the goods of belligerents during any war 
in which they are neutral; and though the United States did not 
give in their adhesion to the Declaration of Paris, it is well 
known that they declined to do so, not because it went too far for 
them, but because it did not go far enough. They desired, as an 
equivalent for their abandonment of the right of privateering, that 
all merchant vessels should be free from capture, whether the pro- 
perty of an enemy or not. Nor can we fairly blame them for incon- 
sistency because they may once have held language of a different 
kind. A nation is not necessarily to be held bound to maintain for all 
time and in all circumstances every principle which it may have 
once asserted. Let me give an instance, by way of illustration, 
drawn from our own history. It is well known that we became 
involved in the war of 1812 with the United States because we 
claimed the right to search American vessels on the high seas for 
sailors who had deserted from English men-of-war. We have never 
formally abandoned that claim. The matter is not referred to in the 
Treaty of Ghent, in which the terms of peace were embodied. But 
nobody can doubt that if a war were to break out now in which we 
were neutral, and either of the belligerents were to claim the right 
to search English ships for the purpose of taking deserters out of 
them, we should resent and resist such a proceeding, though little more 
than half a century ago we had ourselves not only cluimed the right 
to seize deserters, but had even contended for it in arms. 

The question of the binding character of treaties has of late fre- 
quently come under the consideration of Parliament and of the 
country. It has been declared, not once, but over and over again, by 
responsible statesmen of the greatest weight; it has been asserted by 
so high an authority as Lord Palmerston, and the doctrine has often 
been re-affirmed by his successors without contradiction or challenge, 
that a treaty is not to be held as in every case absolutely and irre- 
vocably binding the parties to it under all conditions, but that the 
obligation to observe a treaty may depend in some degree on the 
circumstances of the time. And if this holds good with respect to 
engagements voluntarily entered into between nations, how can we 
hold a nation bound by a rule with respect to which it has never 
entered into any contract, and which may even have been forced upon 
it against its will, and in defiance of its protests and remonstrances ? 
And if nations are not to be held for ever bound by every inter- 
national rule which they may have asserted, or which may have been 
forced on them at some period of their history, it is idle to quote the 
dicta of writers on international law for the purpose of upholding 
practices which may have become obsolete or inexpedient. 

I come now to the argument that by the concession of the prin- 
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ciple that the neutral flag covers the cargo, we deprive ourselves of 
a most powerful offensive and defensive weapon in time of war. The 
argument would have great weight if the circumstances of the 
present time resembled in any degree those which obtained during 
the great war with France. But I cannot help thinking that many 
of those who contend most strenuously for the maintenance of the 
old rules of maritime war shut their eyes to the effects of the great 
changes which have taken place of late years in international commu- 
nication, and in the means by which the trade of the world is 
now carried on. As regards this point, we have only to glance at the 
map of Europe to satisfy ourselves as to the altered conditions under 
which a great maritime war would now be conducted. In the days 
of Nelson, if we once succeeded in effectually blockading the French 
ports, we might rest assured that we had ruined for the time being 
the sea-borne trade of France. But now, if unfortunately we were to 
become involved in war with France, we could not reckon on 
destroying her trade, even though we were able hermetically to seal 
up every French port. French goods would find their way by rail- 
road to the ports of Italy, of Belgium, and of Holland. They would 
then be purchased, if necessary, by neutral traders, and might after- 
wards be carried safely in Italian or Dutch ships through the midst 
of our blockading squadrons. A large proportion of the goods 
which had thus become the property of neutrals would be consigned 
to English purchasers. The only pressure we could bring to bear on 
the French producer would be the slightly enhanced cost occasioned 
by the necessity of transporting his goods by rail to neutral territory. 
And to enable the French trader to secure immunity for his goods, 
there would be no occasion for anything like colourable transfer or 
fraud of any kind. Everything might be conducted in a manner 
the bond fides of which would bear the strictest investigation. Will 
it be seriously contended that for the sake of inflicting on some 
possible enemy of the future a penalty so slight as that which I have 
described—in order, that is, simply to saddle him with some addition 
of the cost of production in the shape of extra railway rates—it is 
worth while not only to sacrifice the profits which we derive as 
neutral carriers while other countries are at war with one another, 
but also to enlist against ourselves the enmity of the other maritime 
powers ? If any one should think that I am drawing a fancy picture, 
let me cite a witness who certainly is not biassed in favour of the 
new rule. Mr. Butler Johnstone (Handbook of Maritime Rights, 
pp. 87—89) says— 





‘*The experience of the Crimean war was not favourable to the maritime 
policy which had thus been adopted. It was found that in spite of a pretty 
strict blockade of the Russian ports in the Baltic, the Russians found little 
difficulty in bringing their produce—tallow, hemp, and flax—to Memel and 
Kénigsberg, Prussian ports near the Russian frontier (by means of the rivers 
Vistula and Niemen), and there embarking it on board Swedish and Prussian 
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vessels, where, under the Order in Council, it was perfectly safe from capture. 
In this way the Russian producer was scarcely inconvenienced at all: he sold 
£10,000,000 a year to England, instead of £11,000,000, and he was recouped 
by the additional price which the English consumer paid him for his slightly 
enhanced cost of transport; and the Russian rouble, the index of the rate of 
exchange between the two countries, remained during the whole period of the 
war at par, 38d... . The exports from the Prussian ports quadrupled and 
quintupled the amount at which they stood previously to the war, and this 
gainful trade to the Prussian merchants put all idea of a political and military 
alliance with the Western Powers out of the heads of the Prussian people. The 
business of neutrality was far too lucrative.” 

It seems to me that if Mr. Butler Johnstone’s object had been to 
show the futility of attempting to put a stress upon Russia by a strict 
adherence to the old code of maritime war, he could not have used 
a more forcible argument. Is it not plain that, so long as Prussia 
remained on friendly terms with Russia, all that was required to 
secure the immunity of Russian goods from capture was to make 
Memel and Konigsberg the entrepots of Russian produce, instead of 
Riga and Revel, by transferring the produce either when it had 
reached those ports, or before it had arrived there, from the Russian 
producer to the neutral merchant ? Mr. Johnstone makes some refer- 
ence to certificates of origin. But you could not ear-mark corn 
grown in Russia so as to distinguish it from Prussian corn. As a 
matter of fact, it appears to me that the only countries against which 
the old rule of maritime war is now available are those which have 
not the means of transporting their merchandise by land into neutral 
territory, and against those countries it is not necessary to enforce 
such a right, because the object in view—the destruction of their 
commerce—can be obtained more easily and expeditiously by means 
of a direct blockade. 

Then it is said that the effect of the new rule in time of war will 
be to drive the trade of this country into neutral bottoms, and thereby 
to ruin our own commercial marine. Here, again, I cannot help 
thinking that those who would adhere to the old rule have been 
misled in some degree by arguing from what took place during the 
war with France, and that they have ignored not only the immense 
expansion of our mercantile marine, and consequently the greatly 
enhanced difficulty of protecting it by convoys, but the changes that 
have taken place since that time not only in the condition of the 
world generally, but in our own legislation as regards commercial 
matters, which appears to me to have a most important bearing on 
the question at issue. During the French war, and for a consider- 
able time afterwards, our merchant shipping was protected by most 
stringent Navigation Laws. No foreign ship might ply between this 
country and a British colony. And the trade with India was even 
a closer monopoly. It is clear, then, that as regards our colonial 
trade, the question lay between trade carried on in British ships and 
no trade at all. And so long as we were superior at sea we could 
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protect our shipping by means of convoys. But now we have, very 
wisely as I think, repealed the Navigation Laws, and thrown open our 
carrying trade to the whole world. The matter resolves itself now 
into a question of insurance and war risks. I may illustrate this 
part of the argument by referring to what took place during the 
civil war in the United States. It is well known that while the 
trade between America and foreign ports is absolutely free to ships 
of all nations, the coasting trade is a close monopoly in the hands 
of Americans. The effect of the depredations of the Confederate 
cruisers was to transfer the carrying trade between America and 
foreign ports into the hands of neutrals. But in the case of the 
coasting trade no such result was possible, because foreigners were 
prohibited by the American law from engaging in that business. I 
am not now concerned with the wisdom of the law as to the coasting 
trade; what I wish to indicate is the similarity of its present con- 
ditions to those under which British trade was conducted in former 
times. I would point out further that, in the existing state of things, 
the question whether, if we are engaged in war with a maritime 
power, our carrying trade shall pass into the hands of neutrals, is 
one which does not rest with us to determine. It is in the hands of 
our opponents. We may declare, if we please, that we shall seize 
our enemy’s goods on board neutral vessels, but if our antagonist 
chooses, for whatever reason, to adhere to the Declaration of Paris, 
our trade will tind its way into neutral vessels as surely as water will 
flow downhill. The days of convoys for commercial purposes are 
past, never to return, 1 was much impressed some years ago by an 
anecdote which was told me of the adventures of a cargo of wheat 
shipped for Europe from San Francisco. The vessel was chartered, 
in the first instance, for Liverpool. Before she arrived there the 
captain received a telegram that prices were higher at Marseilles, 
and was directed to proceed thither. On arrival at Marseilles he 
was again instructed by telegraph to go to New York and discharge 
there, as prices had become relatively higher on that side of the 
Atlantic. So with cotton and other merchandise. How is it possible for 
ships escorted by men-of-war, and by the necessity of the case bound 
for a particular destination, to compete successfully with vessels 
which are free to go anywhere? Those who wish to revert to the 
former state of things must do something more than renounce the 
Declaration of Paris—they must re-enact the Navigation Laws. 

It remains to be considered whether there is any prospect of our 
being able to induce other nations to join us in receding from the Decla- 
ration of Paris, and, if so, whether it would be for our advantage to 
do so. As regards the first point, it seems to me that the question 
is one which it is not difficult to answer, We are told by those who 
would have us go back to the old rule that we, as the first maritime 
power in the world, should derive great advantage from it in time of 
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war. But, granting that this were so, our gain would be the measure 
of the loss that might be incurred by nations less powerful at sea if 
they were to join with us in adopting a retrograde policy. And 
certainly, if we were now to reverse our steps, we should find our- 
sclyes in rather a false position. France, the United States, Italy, 
Germany, and other powers might fairly say, “ You have during the 
last twenty years derived great advantages from the adoption of the 
principle that the flag covers the cargo; it is a little too late for you 
now to turn round and to ask us to do the same, because you think 
it possible that at some time or other you may be involved in war.” 
But it may be said, “ We have so much at stake that we ought to 
pluck up courage and determine to maintain our ancient maritime 
rights, whether we succeed in carrying other countries along with us 
or not.” That is the conclusion at which Mr. Butler Johnstone arrives. 
He says, “ They ’’—the arguments against the old rule—“ are a sorry 
lot after all, and the first maritime nation that has the courage to 
say, ‘ We will resume our maritime rights,’ will sce those phantom 
idols like gibbering ghosts disappear in the midst of the ocean.” 
Suppose, then, that we had summoned up courage to assert the rights 
which we formerly exercised, and that we were able to put them in 
force without coming into collision, with a league of the other mari- 
time powers, what would be the amount of our gain, and would there 
be nothing in the shape of risk or loss to set down on the other side ¥ 
Suppose we succeeded in inducing other maritime powers to join with 
us in going back tothe old rule. I think we should not be long in 
discovering that we had voluntarily placed ourselves in a position of 
great peril without any adequate motive. Our situation differs from 
that of the other great powers in this essential particular, that we 
depend far more than they upon our sea-borne trade. Now, suppose 
we were engaged in a long and obstinate war with a combination of 
maritime powers. It might happen that we found ourselves hard 
pressed to hold our own at sea. So long as we were able to prevent 
our ports from being blockaded, we could obtain such supplies of raw 
materials as we required in neutral vessels, and we might export the 
manufactured articles in the same manner. But suppose the old 
law of maritime war were re-established, and that every neutral vessel 
were liable to be searched for goods belonging to a belligerent, our 
position might soon become a very precarious one. In many of the 
trades carried on here, the competition with foreign countries is so 
severe that very little would turn the scale. Suppose that our cotton 
trade were handicapped by heavy war risks on the raw material, and 
by high charges of the same kind against all the manufactured 
cotton exported ; it is quite conceivable that the cotton manufacture 
might be driven from this country and establish itself elsewhere. 
Nor must it be forgotten that we now depend largely, and that our 
dependence increases from year to year, upon our imports and exports 
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for the means of obtaining and paying for the food of our population. 
With the right to search neutral ships, stringently enforced by a 
combination of maritime powers, we might soon see every article of 
food here at famine prices. In this matter, above all, the stakes are not 
equal as between ourselves and foreign countries. Not only does their 
home production of articles of the first necessity approximate’ much 
more nearly than ours to the amount which they require for their own 
use, but most of those countries are either, like the nations of continental 
Europe, conterminous with others, or, like the United States, they 
have the means of producing everything they require within their 
own borders. No doubt our merchant shipping is a most important 
interest, but the merchandise which that shipping conveys to and from 
our shores is more important still. In fact, the principle that the 
neutral flag covers the cargo is the natural and necessary complement 
of our free-trade legislation. 

It has often been said that we cannot remain at the point which 
we have now reached, that if we cannot go back we must go forward, 
and that we ought to endeavour to persuade the maritime powers to 
sanction the principle which was, I believe, first advocated by the 
United States, that merchant ships should be allowed to go free, 
whether belonging to a neutral or an enemy. I confess I think that 
a rule of this kind, so long as the right of blockade was maintained, 
would be for the advantage of this country. But there is a 
practical difficulty which it might not be easy to get over. How 
is a rule of this kind to be enforced? If a rule of war which is 
advantageous to neutrals is infringed, it may be expected that 
the neutral powers will do what they can to insure its being 
observed, and unless there is a very great preponderance of force on 
the side of the belligerent who breaks the rule, they will very pro- 
bably succeed. But neutrals have no interest in enforcing a rule 
which deals favourably with the property of belligerents; their 
interest lies rather the other way, and therefore they can hardly be 
expected to interfere if the rule is broken. And if we were to agree 
to a rule of this kind, it might very well happen that after we had 
observed it for some time, and perhaps foregone considerable advan- 
tages by having done so, our enemy might eventually find his account 
in breaking it. If that were so, [ am afraid he would very easily 
find plausible excuses for escaping from the engagement he -had 
entered into, 

But however that may be, the Declaration of Paris rests on 
firmer grounds. ‘The principle it involves has received the sanction 
of the great maritime powers; it is certain that in future wars the 
-neutral states will resent and resist its violation; and it appears to 
be not only in harmony with the feeling of the civilised world, but 
also in accordance with the permanent interest of this country. 

ArRLIE. 
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Atruoven the fundamental conditions of the Eastern Question point as 
strongly as ever towards war as certain and inevitable, yet there has been 
a strong superficial feeling during the past month that we should have 
peace. The close of the Conference was followed by a circular from Russia, 
asking the Powers what they proposed to do next. Before an answer was 
givén, the circular was followed by an invitation to the Powers to sign a 
document, which should put on record the opinion of the Powers as to the 
reforms that the Porte ought to introduce into its government, and should 
also be a means of informing the Porte that collective Europe expected to 
see these reforms carried out. Such is the common version of the famous 
Protocol to which—along with General Ignatief’s journey to Berlin, Paris, 
London, and Vienna—all men’s thoughts have been turned during the last 
fortnight. So far as the common version is correct, the Protocol brings the 
whole Eastern Question virtually back to the moment of the Andrassy Note. 
The passionate popular {agitation of the autumn, the mobilisation of the 
Russian army, the Conference, are as if they had never been. Men have 
perplexed themselves for many days to discover the motive of Russia in 
being willing to find in such a document a satisfactory way out of her 
present embarrassing situation of being ready to strike, yet shrinking from 
the blow. What im:ression can the Protocol make upon the Turkish 
Government ? The Andrassy Note went for nothing. The collective pres- 
sure of the representatives of the Powers at the Conference went for 
nothing. It is impossible to see any reason why the new Protocol should 
go for more; and there is a reason why it should go for less, because the 
Porte is quite acute enough to feel that its defiance at the Conference was 
the most perilous experiment that it is ever likely to make as to the limits 
of European patience, and that a refusal to pay any attention to the 
Protocol cannot make Turkish isolation more definite than it is already. 

So far therefore as the substance of the Eastern Question is concerned, 
—namely, the improvement of the government in the provinces—it is un- 
accountable that Russia should look upon the Protocol as helping a solution, 
or therefore as helping her honourably out of a position that is, for various 
only half-understood reasons, inconvenient to her. So unaccountable is 
this, that many persons have fallen back on the assumption that Russia 
means war as soon as the weather will allow it, and only desires the Pro- 
tocol as a public and formal justification before Europe of her grounds in 
making war. Such a suspicion might be supposed to lie in the minds of 
the British Government, for it is understood that the delay and hesitation 
on their. part in assenting to the proposal have been due to a resolution that 
demobilisation of the Russian army should be a condition precedent of the 
pressure on Turkey of the old demands in their new shape. 

It has been said on the other hand, and we can see no answer to it, that 
if Russia means war, any further proof of the opinion of Europe that the 
Porte ought to reform itself, and any further proof of the obstinate refusal, 
or hopeless inability, of the Porte effectively to defer to the opinion 
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of Europe, is purely superfluous. That proof abounds and over. 
abounds. The rejection of the “irreducible minimum” at the Con- 
ference is as excellent proof as can be imagined. Whatever reasons 
Russia may have for seeking peace at any price—and a peace which, 
after the Moscow speech, leaves the condition of the Christian popula- 
tions unchanged is peace at any price—they must be independent of any 
unguaranteed promises of the Turk. And so also must her reasons for 
intending war in the spring be independent of any new evidence that the 
Turk either declines to make promises, or declines to give any satisfactory 
assurance that he means to keep them. The most rational conclusion, 
therefore, seems to be that Russia has not this month been merely asking 
for a certificate that making war on Turkey when the spring comes would 
be a just and warrantable measure, but that Prince Gortchakow really 
desires to put on record the European view of Turkish misgovernment and 
Turkish persistency in refusing to listen to the counsels of the civilised 
Powers. 

There is another hypothesis, which is less improbable than that Russia 
has definitely made up her mind for war at a near and given date. This is 
that she expects, and as we hold expects on uncommonly good grounds, that 
before any very long interval, Turkey will again be the scene of outrages 
which the conscience of Europe will not endure. The Protocol which 
Prince Gortchakow has proposed would give Russia a decent excuse for 
retreat for the present—or at least Russia might think so—and it would 
help to justify her, when the new catastrophe comes, in striking in to punish 


its authors. 


All this, however, is wholly in the region of conjecture. There are 
perhaps not six men in Europe who have any idea of the real intentions 
of Russia. There is perhaps not one; in other words, the Czar himself 
has no fixed intentions, but only vacillations. Meanwhile, the attitude of 
the British Government deserves to be looked at rather precisely. It is 
commonly reported that the autumn demonstrations procured a reversal of 
the policy to which Lord Beaconsfield wished to commit his government, 
and to a certain extent this was true enough. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Derby originally designed to persevere in the Turkish policy of the 
Crimean War, and Lord Beaconsfield at any rate spoke as if this perse- 
verance went to the extent of again drawing the sword on behalf of the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. When the Blue- 
books, however, came out after the meeting of parliament, it was found 
that Lord Derby had perceived the impossibility of following the old lines 
of active sympathy with the Porte, and that he had definitely warned the 
Porte to expect no aid from Great Britain. The instructions with which 
Lord Derby dispatched Lord Salisbury to Constantinople, and Lord Salis- 
bury’s own attitude during the Conference, were in the same sense. They 
marked a definite abandonment of the old pro-Turkish partisanship, and 
the discovery that this was so, invoked a certain partial revival of confidence 
in the government on the part of the country. But those who have 
watched Mr. Disraeli’s long career know that one of its main secrets has 
been an indomitable tenacity. Amid a thousand shifts and improvisations 
as to means, he clings to any end that he may have set himself, with a 
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patience, a steadfastness, an observant fixity of purpose returning again 
and again to its object, that would be admirable if only the end happened to 
be rather less sinister and ignoble. Well, those who had seized this quality 
of tenacity in Mr. Disraeli’s career, knew that it would not desert Lord 
Beaconsfield, and that it would count for much in the conflict between him 
and English opinion upon Eastern Questions. If we mark how things stand 
at this moment, we shall see that Lord Beaconsfield appears to be having 
his own way after all. Is it not so? Is not the British Government, in its 
attitude to Russia as to the terms of the Protocol, backing that Power 
which it was the expressed resolution of last autumn that this country 
should never back again? To say to Russia, ‘“‘ We insist on your under- 
taking to disarm, as a condition of our bidding Turkey put her house in 
order,” is merely another way of saying, ‘‘ We do not object to bidding 
Turkey to put her house in order, because by forcing you to disarm we are 
breaking up the only instrument that existed to make our bidding of the 
smallest effect.’’ This was virtually the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment at the time of its refusal to join in the Berlin Memorandum. 
It is the strongest support that we can give, short of a threat of armed 
intervention, to that very Porte which the English nation are determined 
not to support either by an armed intervention or in any other way. Nay, 
it is said that the British Government is not only insisting on Russia dis- 
arming, but insists on Russia disarming even while the Turks remain in 
arms, and while peace remains unsettled between Turkey and Montenegro. 
If this is not backing Turkey, what better could we do for her? 

Apart, however, from negotiations which we can at present only know 
obscurely, there is no better proof of the reaction that has been at work 
in the Cabinet during the last few days than the resolution announced by 
Lord Derby (March 19) to send Sir Henry Elliott back to Constantinople, 
if only his health permitted. As it happens, Sir Henry Elliott’s health does 
not at present allow him to return, but the animus of the bare proposal of 
his return as a thing possible is sufficiently plain. It is an illustration of 
the new tack on which the government is sailing—that is to say, of their 
return to the old tack from which the country was believed to have finally 
turned the reactionary part of the Cabinet. 


Let us suppose the Protocol to be signed. Let us even suppose the govern- 
ment to have succeeded as the champions of the Porte in forcing Russia to 
disarm. And what next? Mr. Gladstone has published in the course of the 
month a pamphlet which points to what we may expect in Turkey. The 
pamphlet appears to have had a small vogue compared with the famous piece 
from the same pen last September, though it is in reality far more substantial 
and conclusive. For one thing, it is less exciting, if not less energetic in 
its composition. For another, people are already persuaded as firmly as 
they can be, after reading any number of pamphlets, that the Turkish 
Government has every vice that a government can have. Above all—and 
this must not be concealed nor shirked—they ask themselves and one 
another why the distinguished pamphleteer has not courageously raised the 
flag in parliament for practical action? Mr. Gladstone, people say, and say 
with perfect justice, has beén in power for more than twenty years: how 
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much could have been done during that long period by steady pressure to 
force the Porte into better courses ? Yot not only is there no reason to 
suppose that he ever did anything in this direction, but there is the awkward 
fact that the replies made from time to time under his own premiership as 
to the condition of the Turkish Empire all reeked with the conventional 
optimism and ignorance of the Foreign Office, ‘To this all that we can say 
is that it is better to enter on the right way late, than to persist in the 
wrong way to the end, and that Mr. Gladstone has redeemed the unfortunate 
supineness of past years by the splendid vigour with which he put himself 
at the head of the movement that has shaken our Eastern policy to its very 
foundations. That there is a certain weak and inconvenient halt in Mr. 
Gladstone's action since the meeting of parliament is not to be denied, On 
him more than on any ono else fell the duty of giving public feeling the 
support and stimulus of parliamentary action. He says with cogent elo- 
quence in his new pamphlet :— : 

‘We palter, we excuse, wo set up false lights to draw us off the path; 
at last, with a hngo offort, we appoint a man, yos, a real man, to speak ; 
but he is well warned that his big, brave words at Constantinople shall be 
well understood to be words only, What, in the meantime, is the state of 
the subject-races? It is this,—that their government is the incarnate 
curse of their existence. If the child can laugh, if the maiden can breathe 
freely, if the mother can tond the house, and tho father till the field in 
peace, it is when, and so long as, the agents of this government are not in 
view; and it only proves that tyrannous Power has not yet found the 
alchemy by which it can convert human life into one huge mass of misery, 
uniform and unredeemed. What civilisation longs for, what policy, no 
less than humanity, requires, is that united Europe, scouted, as we have 
seen, in its highest, its united diplomacy, shall pass sentence in its might 
upon a government which unites the vices of the conqueror and the slave, 
and which is lost alike to truth, to moerey, and to shame.” 

But what is the end of all this? It is only a more impassioned version 
of Lord Derby's assurance, repeated by Lord Salisbury, that ‘ Great Britain 
is resolved not to sanction misgovernment and oppression.”’ ‘To pass sen- 
tence on a criminal is a very otiose performance, unless there is to be some 
serious attempt to execute the sentence, and this execution is not yet 
formally proposed by Mr. Gladstono to the country. 

Apart, however, from the merely personal question, which is really of 
very small consequence in view of such a crisis, the evidence collected by 
Mr. Gladstone from the Blue-books confirms our own shorter propositions 
of last month, ns to the persistency, the natural and incurable persistency, 
of lawlessness and outrage in the Turkish provinces, Tho details of proof 
reok with ‘‘the uncleanly savours of a slaughter-houso,” and something 
fouler than a slaughter-house, ‘They are so multitudinous and indisputable 
that their very flagrancy seoms to weaken their improssion, ‘Tho public 
speedily sinks into a readinoss to look on massacre as normal, if thoro is 
only enough of it, and in time—some poople say, even now-——they come to 
be no more deeply stirred by the abominations in ‘Turkey than by human 
sacrifices and blood-baths in Dahomey. 

Yet we have some difficulty in understanding how responsible statesmon 
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should attempt to cover their own incapacity to devise anything worthy of 
tho name of a policy, by talk about the Porte turning over a new leaf, and 
becoming a capable and humane government. [ven if we were willing to 
lay no more stress on the hideous events of last May, to put them aside as 
we put aside the hideous events of the Thirty Years’ War, or the bloody 
suppression of the [rish Rebellion, or the horrors of Badajoz,—the evidence 
is overwhelming that oppression and violence are still rampant, and in the 
worst form. For there is no lawlessness so harsh, 80 irresistible, 80 pene- 
trating, 80 desperate, as that which is perpetrated by the agents of a govern- 
ment, The animosity of a Mahometan village against a Christian village may 
burst out into flames, and may subside. But the eruel rapacity of the 
tribe of tithe-gatherers, fired by contempt and hatred towards a subject- 
race, and backed by a reckless government, is one of those scourges which 
makes itself felt at every turn, and pierces to the inmost nooks and crevices 
of the life of its unfortunate victims. ‘This rapacity of the official is of the 
very essence of Turkish government, as it has been of the essence of all 
governments of Turkish type. The regular taxation is the least part of the 
oppression. Indeed it is said that the amount of the legal and nominal 
taxation is not at all intolerably heavy. But this is no measure of what is 
really exacted. The nominal charge is doubled and trebled by arbitrary 
extortions, There is no limit to imposts and requisitions, and lawless 
exactions. Here is an instance taken from a very good authority :— 

Even in ordinary times the Turkish zaptieh, bent on business, or the 
Turkish official, bent on pleasure, visit the Bulgarian villages, eat and 
drink, and leave without paying. As a rule they shun Mussulman and even 
larger Bulgarian villages, where they know there is an inn to be found, 
and are not allowed to billet themselves in private houses. But where 
there is no inn they and their horses are sheltered and fed in private 
dwellings, and the expenses thus incurred are afterwards assessed by tho 
inhabitants on the whole village. The expenses which some of these vil- 
lages have had to bear this year for such purposes are something incrediblo, 
Thus tho case is reported of a poor widow of Kourtovo Konare (Yout- 
choularé), whose total annual contribution for direct taxes amounts to six 
piastres, while the share of the common village expenses she has had to pay 
reachod the figure of eighty-five piastres! All this is illegal, as according 
to the law the zaptieh must pay for what he consumes. But the peasant, 
knowing that if he is mysteriously robbed or ill-treated after he has had an 
unpleasantness with the zaptich, he can hope nothing from the law, shrinks 
from a step which he knows will be fraught with danger to his future 
safoty.”’ 

The shallow ompirics who lecture us in the morning and evening press as 
to the folly of sentimontalism and the all-importance of something which 
they call Policy, should try to recognise that our dislike to the Turkish 
Empire is not necessarily connected with sentimentalism in any form, but 
may well spring from a hard-headed, business-like, and genuinely political 
hatred of a genuinely barbarous, disorderly, and unpolitical system of 
government, Here is an episode in tax-collecting, which it can hardly be 
called mero sontimentalism to view with disgust :— 

* Alay Boy being gone, the Lieutenant left in chargo of Pozar bade his 
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men arrest all the male population of seven years and upwards, and, beat- 
ing them most unmercifully, he shut them up in the stables, crowded 
together like sheep in their pens, by this means compelling the women to 
satisfy the unjust demands of the tithe-gatherer, Bekir Pehlevan. Remon- 
strances against the iniquity of these demands and against the unprovoked 
ill-treatment of their children were attempted by some of the more respect- 
able imprisoned heads of the families, but the Lieutenant, by way of 
answer, threw them back into prison, ordered his men to get into the 
houses and have themselves served by the women with the best the larders 
afforded, and allowed the old women, if they attempted to keep the young 
ones out of sight, to be exposed to the most infamous and obscene insults 
and tortures, which cannot be described to English readers. The village 
was thus militarily occupied for two nights and one day; the men in 
durance, the women at the ravagers’ discretion. Some of the worst Turks 
of the neighbouring villages came up, seizing Christian labourers where they 
chanced to be in the field, and compelling them, in their own ribald, gro- 
tesque way, to carry them pick-a-back like beasts of burden, using their 
knives as spurs to urge them on when, through age or illness, they fainted 
on the way. 

‘Some of the peasants had in the meanwhile found their way to Vodena, 
and described to the Kaimakam the condition to which their village and 
people were reduced in consequence of the iniquity of the tax-gatherer. 
The Kaimakam, as the custom is, appointed a Commission of Inquiry, con- 
sisting of one Christian and two Mussulmans. The Commission, acting 
under the influence of Dourzi Caratzovali, Alay Bey’s friend, made no 
report. The village meantime had been robbed, every house gutted, and 
hardly a tile left sound upon the roofs. All the produce of the poor people, 
the furniture, clothing, &c., or as much of it, at least, as did not tempt the 
plunderers, became the property of the tithe-gatherer, who picked up a sum 
of 30,000 piastres in silver, while the sum for which he had farmed the 
village tithes for three years was only 51,000 piastres. The peasantry 
have at last been left, sorely beaten, terrified, and destitute of everything, 
after submitting for three days to every kind of outrage.” 

This happened scarcely six weeks ago, and everybody knows that there 
is no more chance of punishment or redress than if all the parties to the 
outrage had been transferred to the moon. And then when the people rise 
against such villainies, we are assured that the rising is wholly due to 
Russian intrigue ! 

Love of good government is not more humanitarian than it is soundly 
commercial. How many millions of money that were added to the world’s 
wealth by the industry and the thrift of Englishmen have been squandered, 
wasted, and destroyed by the profligate fatuity of the Government which 
these monopolists of political sagacity rebuke us for harassing and obstruct- 
ing! How many millions of money are every year being subtracted from 
the possibilities of the world’s wealth by the infernal blight which this same 
bloody idol of the wiseacres of Pall Mall throws over lands that are rich in 
soil for tillage, in mineral resources, in ports and harbours, and all the other 
natural springs and conditions of busy production, and a thriving and world- 
enriching commerce! How many millions of money, not to speak of the vast 
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sums expended in the war which broke out three-and-twenty years ago, are 
now being lost in the suspension of European trade, caused by apprehen- 
sions lest a war should break out again to-day,—apprehensions that will be 
inevitably renewed at ever shorter and shorter periodic intervals! The 
Turkish Question is one of hard cash, as well as of fine feelings. We do 
not say that all these delinquencies are a sufficient reason why we should 
hurry in to break up the Ottoman or any other government. But they are 
among the best possible reasons why we should have our minds steadily 
fixed on the best way of replacing this bad government, instead of having 
them steadily fixed, as Lord Derby holds his mind, on the one object of 
keeping such a government where it is, in spite of its being what it is. 
They are among the best possible reasons why we should either renounce 
relations with Turkey and leave her to her fate, or else should raise upon 
her the strong hand of armed power. 

Lord Salisbury himself has emphasised the “ hopelessness of finding any 
restraint that is not external to the Turkish Government.’’ Unless you 
have guarantees exacted from without, said Lord Salisbury, reform is 
hopeless. Yet this hopeless thing is precisely what we are now bidden to 
hope, and Lord Salisbury is himself a party to a negotiation, such as that 
now in progress, which expressly precludes the exaction of guarantees 
from without. ‘‘Ah,” cry our malignants, ‘‘ but there is now a Turkish con- 
stitution and a Turkish parliament: are you, who plume yourselves on being 
the very Liberals of Liberals, to offer the scandal -of disparaging constitu- 
tional checks, and is the mother of parliaments to scorn the youngest born 
of the great family of free governments?” If we want to understand the 
nature of this ugly and ricketty bastard of the parliamentary family, Lord 
Salisbury has explained it in a paper of conciseness and force (Blue-book, ii. 
No. 222), which may well be called ‘‘ a masterly and lacerating exposure.” 
Well might Lord Salisbury conclude that the Plenipotentiaries appeared 
to think that ‘‘no serious importance ” could be attached to such a guarantee 
as this, against maladministration or the excesses of arbitrary power. 
Yet this precious constitution, though it will be as powerless as Lord 
Salisbury expects, or did expect, in securing good government, may help 
to break up the Empire more effectually than a Russian army or the English 
fleet. Turkey isin such a state of excitement that any novelty is a peril. 

Nothing can be more menacing than the reports from Constantinople. A 
crash seems imminent. Yet is there a single sign of deliberate preparation 
and forecast on the part of a single European statesman for meeting this 
crash when it comes ? 





The Presidential Election of 1877 may prove to be an important epoch 
in the history of the United States. The corruption and general discredit 
which lowered the reputation of the United States under the administration 
of General Grant were alarming; but they were certainly not the outcome 
of any corruption in the nation at large. The fault that can be imputed to 
the nation is that it did not protest as energetically as might have been 
wished against the misconduct of its rulers. But even for this there is 
much excuse. There was no glaring maladministration, perceptible to the 
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ordinary citizen. In a country where the functions of government are so 
small, people never think of what is doing for yoars together, unless some- 
thing quite exceptional calls their attention to it. The American people 
too are very busy; the capital is far off. It is a small city, to which no 
citizen can be called in the ordinary course of his own business. More- 
over, the constitution of the United States provides no means for at once 
checking the errors of a government. Only the President can dismiss the 
ministers, who are really his confidential servants rather than his col- 
leagues ; and the President cannot be got rid of (except by impeachment) till 
the end of his term. And the shortcomings of the late President, though 
grave, were not only not criminal, not corrupt, not even (except, perhaps, 
in the now remote negociations in regard to San Domingo) unconstitutional ; 
they were consistent with a very respectable character, and very good 
intentions. 

But the more permanent evils of General Grant's administration, and 
those which have caused the gravest anxiety, were the scandalous misrule 
of those Southern States (excepting Georgia) in ‘which the negroes are a 
majority of the voters ; and the support of the robber-governments by the 
patronage, the influence, and, in some cases, the unconstitutional use of the 
military forees of the Federal Government; and, secondly, the general use 
of all appointments in the civil service for party purposes. The most 
important posts in the Customs and Inland Revenue Department were thus 
given to party managers; And an abuse, which dates from the time of 
President Jackson, attained its greatest height under a President, in whose 
time the service of the national debt had enormously increased the number 
of public servants in all departments of the revenue. 

The purpose of the Administration in supporting the robber-governments 
of the States of Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, like their use of the 
Federal patronage, was to maintain the Republican majority in the two 
houses of Congress, and ultimately to secure the election of another 
Republican President. The leaders of the Republican majority in. the 
Senate directed the President in the administration of his patronage. In 
disputed elections they upheld the Republican claimants to office in the 
Southern States referred to, by refusing to check or inquire into the use 
of the Federal troops, and of Federal officers, and even law courts, on 
their behalf. And gradually the most flagrant faults of the Administration 
came to be associated with the most influential Republican senators. 

There were thus, at the commencement of the Presidential election, three 
questions of the gravest importance :—(1) Could honest government and 
confidence be restored in the Southern States? Could an administration 
be formed that would reconcile the North and the South, doing its best to 
give the latter honest government, and so to encourage the flow thither of 
northern capital? (2) Could the system of using the patronage of the 
United States as a bribory fund of party be brought to an end? And, 


lastly, was the currency of the United States to be brought back to a gold 
standard ? 


Both candidates had the same programme : fair dealing towards the South 
and its permanent reconciliation, reform of the civil service, and specie 
paymonts. Mr, Hayes's language was perhaps tho more emphatic as to the 
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second, Mr. Tilden’s as to tho first. Tho senatorial group, with one ex- 
ception, gave an active support to the candidate of their party, and no 
doubt this strengthened by many votes the supporters of his opponent ; but 
all the party machinery was exerted for Mr. Hayes. Hoe ultimately defeated 
Mr. Tilden by a majority of one vote in tho electoral college, while the 
popular vote gave a large majority to Mr. Tilden. Many of the electoral 
votes given to Mr. Hayes wero with too much probability attributed to 
false returns, which the Republican command of the electoral machinery 
in the three negro States enabled them to secure, The two parties finally 
agreed to refer the examination of the returns to a commission. This 
commission, however, refused to investigate delicate matters, so difficult 
of proof; and Mr. Hayes becamo Prosident, not without grave suspicion 
of fraud in the conduct of managors of his party in certain States, but 
without a breath of suspicion resting on himself. Mr, Hayes is a man 
of high character, who served unostontatiously as colonel of an Ohio regi- 
ment through three years of the war, although many excuses offered them- 
selves for his honourable retirement. And he had thrice been elected 
Governor of his State; maintaining in office a high reputation for industry, 
intelligence, and public spirit, and keeping aloof from what the Americans 
euphemistically call ‘* politics.” 

Mr. Hayes bas begun well. The appointments to the Cabinet show a 
desire on the part of the new President to rise above party, and to be equal 
to the promise of his candidature. A heavy blow was dealt to the Sena- 
torial “ Ring " by the exclusion from office of every man connected with any 
one of its members. The appointment as Postmaster-General of Mr. Key, 
an ex-Confederate soldier, and a moderate Democrat, not long ago Senator 
for Tennessee, will be taken in the South as a proof that the Cabinet really 
desires to know its true condition and the wishos of the white population. Tho 
appointment of Mr. Evarts, so well known in this country, to be Secretary 
of State, gives the Cabinet a staunch advocate of honest administration; a 
strong Republican in the war, but disposed with President Johnson to dis- 
trust the negro voter. If his rhetorical temperament should tempt. Mr. 
Evarts into a strong foreign policy, the ono peril we can anticipate, he will 
be restrained by the sober character attributed to his chief, and certainly 
by the pacific temper of his countrymen. Not tho least significant appoint- 
ment is that of Mr. Carl Schurz to be Minister of the Interior, Mr. Schurz 
was the first and almost the only Republican Senator to break with the 
Presidential clique under the lato Administration, when it entered on its 
career of jobbery and of connivance with Southern misrule; and he has 
been the foremost and most eloquent advocate of a return to specie 
payment and of reform in the civil servico. A civil service, made per- 
manent by statute, would take away the source of some of the worst evils ; 
and a careful watching of what we should call Private Bill Legislation would 
remove a large part of those that would remain. Besides the able lawyer 
who has become Secretary of State, the Attorney General is taken from 
Massachnsotts, the home of constitutional lawyers. We may, therefore, hope 
for no return of the particular abuses that made General Grant's relations 
with the Southern Government so uncertain and pernicious. 

March 28,:1877. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Mythology among the Hebrews, and its Historical Development. By J. 
Gotpzmer. Translated by Russert Martineau. Longmans. 


An attempt to apply the theory of the solar myth to the national legends 
of the Hebrews. 


Remains, Literary and Theological, of Connor Turrtwatt, late Lord Bishop 
of St. David's. Edited by J. J. 8S. Perowne, D.D. 2 vols. Daldy, 
Isbister & Co. 


These volumes contain the Charges only, justly described by the editor as 
‘‘the review by a master mind of all the great questions which have agitated 
the Church of England during one of the most eventful periods in her 
history.” 


The Great Dionysiak Myth. By Roserr Brown. Vol. 1. Longmans. 





Partly an argument to prove the Semitic derivation of Dionysos, and in- 
directly a contribution to the wider inquiry, ‘‘ Whether religion and all that 
it entails sprang from man’s unaided cogitations upon himself and the 
material world around ?”’ 


Battles of the American Revolution. Historical and Military Criticism and 
Topographical Illustration. By Colonel A. B. Carrinaron. New York. 


Composed from the point of view of military science. 


A Critical History of the late American War. By A. Manan. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
An indictment of the generals on both sides. 


Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington. Vol. VI. Edited by his Son, the Duxe of Wex.inc- 
ton, K.G. Murray. 


The most interesting letters in this volume relate to the Eastern Ques- 
tion and the Irish Question, at one of the most important points in the 
history of each—with the Treaty of Adrianople and the Emancipation Act. 


The Life of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, By Groroe Waren 
Protnero. Longmans. 


A compendious narrative, prepared ‘‘ with special reference to the par- 
liamentary history of the time.” 


Waifs and Strays from the Far East, By Frevento Henry Batrour. 
Triibner & Co. 


“A series of disconnected essays on mattors relating to China.” 
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The New Republic: or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English 
Country House. 2 vols. Chatto and Windus. 
Satirical conversations somewhat in the manner of Peacock, caricaturing 


modern theories in theology, philosophy, and rsthetics, and speculative 
subjects in general. 


Religions et mythologies comparées. Par Anoréi Lerbvre. 
Barthés and Lowell. 


Essays treating religion and mythology from the anthropological point 
of view. 


Leroux ; 


Les premiers Habitants de U Kurope dapres les auteurs de Vantiquite et les 
recherches les plus récentes de la linguistique. Par H. D’Arsois pe 
JupainvittE, Dumoutin; Barthés and Lowell. 

The author hardly renders justice to his comprehensive treatise in 
describing it as ‘‘ une sorte d’introduction & l'histoire des Celtes.” 


Etudes sur les finances et Uéconomie des nations. Par H. 
laumin ; Barthés and Lowell. 
Protectionist and anti-Malthusian. 


Price. Guil- 


Midhat Pacha. Par L. Leovzon tx Duc. Dentu; Barthés and Lowell. 


Less a biography of the ex-Vizier than a plea for the aptitude of the 
Turks for political improvement; the essence of which is conveyed in a 
quotation from Midhat himself, “ Les Ottomans sont démocrates de murs 
et de religion ; les institutions liberales sont done les mieux appropriées & 
leur éducation sociale.” Tho text of the Turkish constitution is given in 


an appendix. 


Hlistoire de la Terreur a Bordeaux, Par M. Auriiuien Vivrié. Feret; 
Barthés and Lowell. 


A highly important contribution to the history of the French Revolution 
in the provinces. 


Manuel et son Temps. Par M. BE. Bonnat. Dentugy Barthes and Lowell, 
‘« Etude sur l’opposition parlementaire sous la restauration.” 


Biographie de Alfred de Musset. Sa vie et ses wuvres. Par Paun pe 
Musser. Charpentier; Barthés and Lowell. 
Clear and simple narrative, full of fraternal feeling, unaccompanied by 
letters or other documents. 


La Légende des Siécles. Nouvelle Série. Par Victron Hueco. 2 tom, Cal- 
mann Lévy; Barthés and Lowell. 
The counterpart of the former series in every poetical quality. 


Jarousseau, le Pasteur du Desert, Par Euaitne Pevurtan, Germer Bail- 
liére ; Barthés and Lowell. 
The biography of a humble hero, recounted in the form of a fiction. 


A Travers Champs. Par Henry Grivitte. Plon; Barthes and Lowell. 
A novel of Russian life. 
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Die Demokratie. Von Junius Souvanez, Bd. 1, Hf. 1. Duancker and 
Humblot ; Williams and Norgato, 


Tho first part of a general history of democratic institutions, proliminary 
to a theory of politics regarded as a department of anthropological seionco, 


Adam Smith und Immanuel Kant. Von Dr. Ava. Duckwr. Abth, 1. 
Duncker and Humblot ; Williams and Norgate. 
‘ An endeavour to prove that Adam Smith has boen misundorstood by his 
‘ disciples, and is wrongly represented as the apostle of unlimited indivi- 
dualism and the adversary of State control, 
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licise in) Nordost-Afrika, Von M. T, von Hervant, Westermann; 
Ashor & Co. 


f The narrative of a short excursion on the Red Sea coast in the neigh- 


bourhood of Suakin, accompanied by copious information respecting the 
4 zoology of the district. 


ij Joachim Heinrich Campe. Ein Lebensbild aus dem Aeitalter der Aufklarung, 
Von Dr. J. Lavser. 2 Bde. Vieweg; Williams and Norgate,. 


The biography of a practical educationist, with valuable accessions of 
correspondence and pedagogic details. 


Lessing, Wieland, Heinse, Nach den handschriftlichen Quellen in Gleim's 
Nachlasse dargestellt. Von Hetnaton Prdune, Berlin: Vereinsbuch 
handlung ; Nutt. 


Side-lights upon the characters of three remarkable men, 


Beethoven nach den Schilderungen seiner AZeitgenossen. Von Lupowia Nout, 
Cotta; Williams and Norgate. 


Anecdotes and reminiscences collected from a variety of sources. 


La vita di Niecolo Machiavelli; commentari storico-critict corredaté di docu- 
menti editi ed meditt, Per Gasvans Amico. Civelli; Dulau & Co, 


1 Segrett del Stato del qoverno © wtituzionale, Por Atronso LA Marmora, 
Barbera; Dulau & Co. 


Documents and disclosures, chiofly relating to the influence of French and 
German policy on the part performed by Ltaly in the war of 1866, 


a La Sicilia nel 1876. Per Laeovonpo Francunrrt m Stonny Sonnivo. 
1 Barbera; Dulau & Co. 


t Convoys the results of an investigation into the system of organized 
g ' terrorism prevalent in Sicily, with suggestions for its suppression through 
‘a kocial and economical reforms. 





a Rossetti eritici e discorsit letterarii, Por Grosnt Canpucor, Vigo ; 
Dulau & Co, 
By the first living Italian poot. 








